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All at once Bh« made an impatient sound, and laid a 

cool hand squarely over his. 

■■ Put it down," slie cried, slill ni-hispering. 

" I'ut it down, I tell you." 
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"It was that fatal and perfidious barque 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses 
dark." 
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THE LADY AFT 



It was falling dark night in Dover Street, but no 
darker than the thought of a yoting man, tall and 
lean, who walked scowling through it. 

"Damn their marine affidavits," he said. 

They delayed his supper. 

A puff of salt wind came up that dark noisome 
little street, and he stood still a moment, breathing 
it. The sea. He hearkened to a call. Yes, even 
a lawyer's clerk may hearken to a call. And had 
he not the sea in his blood? A man might know 
by the way he walked the Battery after hours, and 
stretched his nostrils, and listened to the fluting of 
tugs, deep or querulous, that he had the sea in his 
blood. His great-grandfather had built ships. 
His great-uncles had sailed them, and devilish hard 
cases his great-tmcles had been, too, to say truth. 
One of them had even advanced himself to be a 
pirate in the China sea. 

And now he, the heir of all these salty ages, had 
come down to filing marine affidavits, and tinkling 
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a typewriter. These crusty leviathans wouldn't 
look at him! That skipper, now, who had signed 
this affidavit — a big blonde fellow proud of his ship 
and his mustache — ^what could he have thought of 
this lean black-headed law clerk, with his delicate 
hands, and that look of knowing more than was 
good for him? He had thought him an incom- 
petent ass. 

"If I had asked for a job on his ship," the young 
man was thinking bitterly, "he would have twisted 
his mustache and said he would see me damned. 
And he would be right, too." 

He would be right, because that young man had 
not the look of sea-service written on him. Alas, 
thought that young man, this age of bald heads, 
little flats, and black alpaca coats ; of pearl buttons 
and steam radiators. They talk of visions, of 
power, but their eyes are blurred, and their voices 
fall muffled through closed doors. 

"Competent by sail or steam for all oceans," ran 
the affidavit. For all oceans! That phrase, roll- 
ing on and on, tidal, in his head, had set his brain 
awash. It was this being competent for all oceans, 
no doubt, that gave the fellow that sweeping inso- 
lence, and the look he had of rocking the earth 
gently under him with his two feet, as if he used 
the planets for stepping stones. There was inde- 
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THE LADY AFT 3 

pendence for a man. There was the iron showing 
through. That fellow had ribs, bulwarks. Com- 
petent for all oceans ! 

"By God/' thought the young man, "this is in- 
tolerable.^' 

And he pushed back his derby hat. 

There in the darkness of Dover Street, a voice 
spoke to that young man, who stood clutching his 
hat in one hand, and his marine affidavit in the 
other. This voice was a whisper, a gigantic whis- 
per, coming portentously out of a gigantic man, 
who stood on the curb, with his cap over his eyes, 
and his hands in his pockets. 

"You ship a steward that knows. Murphy, and 
I'll take my chances of that hooker." 

Murphy, a little man with a livid cheek, gave 
him to understand that the steward's rascally neck 
should be the forfeit of his not knowing; and the 
big man moved on. 

He had a raucous voice, this Murphy. He stood 
on the curb, paring his finger-nails, and snarling 
into the dark. He was organizing something in a 
hurry. The young law clerk from Nassau Street 
stood in his tracks ; suddenly Murphy raised an arm ; 
and an uncertain figure rose from a grating and 
ambled towards him. 

"I'm tellin' ye, Mike, I don't like the look of 
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her," said the uncertain one, pleading. "They're 
a pack of hoodlums on them ships/' 

"No hoodlums on this ship," said Murphy. "All 
good God-damned able seamen. It's no use, Jim; 
you're going this trip. You've hung on long 
enough. You get your gear down to that tug and 
shut your trap. I ain't running an asylum for able 



seamen." 



The uncertain one repaired to its grating. - Half 
a dozen men, corralled there, were beginning to be 
boisterous. 

"W'ere's tha' there whiskey, Murphy?" one of 
them sang out. 

"Wait till you're aboard," said Murphy, rolling 
his cigar savagely round. "You'll get the booze 
all right." 

Here Murphy's eye fell upon the halted figure 
of the law clerk. 

"What are you? Mate of this packet?" he 
roared. 

'No," said the law clerk. 
'No,' says 'e," came confirmingly from the grat- 
ing. 

"A.B.?" said Murphy. "I need A.B.'s this 
night" 

"Well, I'm an A.B.," said the law clerk, and his 
hat went further back. 
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"YouVe a liar," said Murphy, inspecting his 
poisonous cigar. "You're a plug stiff. Want to 
ship?" 

He grinned now. 

And at this point, revolution, in the brain of that 
tall young man, turned from thought to action. 
He went a little cold along the spine, but he saw 
red. 

Tes," he said. 

'Leave mamma and all that?" pursued Murphy 
sagely. 

"Oh, cut that," said the young man. "I say I'll 
ship." 

"Then I say 111 ship you," said Murphy. "It's 
a bad port we've got for able seamen. All truck 
. . . truck, I say. Fall in, stiff. Come on, you." 

The stiff fell in, the truck arose variously from 
the grating. Suddenly a fiery, red-whiskered lit- 
tle man confronted Murphy. 

"Luk 'ere. Murphy," he said. "I got to shift out 
of this 'ere. One of them gay lads at Jim Tower's 
seen me 'itch off with the coat." 

He held out the arms of the coat, mutely; they 
were too big for him. 

"We're going over to the Consul's now," said 
Murphy. "Tug at the Battery in half an hour. 
Lay low, bos', and stow it" 
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The fiery bo'sun pulled at his mustache; and 
rolled along in the wake of Murphy. As they 
went, the crew of this unknown ship grew, tumbling 
out of saloons, alleys, packing-cases. This was a 
crew of men unwept, unshaven; uniformly drunk, 
and uniformly nothing else. In whispers they be- 
wailed their fate, behind the back of the dread Mur- 
phy, who drew them after him, contemptuous, with- 
out looking round. They muttered, they cursed; 
they cursed Murphy and the sea and the land and 
their peculiar stars, they locked one another in dis- 
consolate embraces, and allowed their inmost 
thoughts to come forth temperately clothed. They 
cursed, but they followed on, because they knew no 
will but Murphy's. And in their fuddled midst 
went the stiff, rather wild-eyed. For all oceans ! 



II 

It was little enough worth while reading the 
articles to that crew ; and the tall clerk made short 
work of it. Leaning together, at a distance from 
that worn counter, they swayed, glaring at this sal- 
low fellow, who moved his lips rapidly, conscious 
of the madness of reading the contemplated voyage 
to men like that. They didn't know where they 
were going, these bulky children ; most of them had 
forgotten where they were. No matter ; the mind 
is its own place. 

The little red bo'sun, at whose elbow stood ever 
imaginary deputies from Jim Tower's place, 
twisted his mustache, looking with hostile eyes at 
that supercilious consul's clerk, who stooped over 
this vast ruled sheet with its blue lines, its unsullied 
breadth. It was as if that fragile fellow, with his 
uninterested mutterings, put the bo'sun out in his 
labored calculations as to where he was, precisely. 
That little red man, with his glinting face, and his 
heavy hands, covered with enormous freckles, low- 
ered his head, as if he intended to charge from that 
distance. But then, reconsidering, he looked ap- 
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prehensively towards the door, and presently came 
up and made his mark, as if in a spirit of pure 
defiance. Port bo'sun. 

The skipper of the ship, who stood beside the 
clerk, looked at his port bo'sun without emotion. 
He was a short, well-cushioned, silent man, with a 
frosty arc of a mustache, and a remote autocratic 
gleam in his bleak eye. His movements were mild, 
meditative. Now and again he consulted with the 
boarding-master, and then they would look to- 
gether at the sheet. It was all very smooth. 

The stiff's name was called. 

"Able seaman," droned the clerk. "Sign here. 
Want an advance?" 

"No," said the stiff. . He set down his name with 
a fierce joy. He was going to live. A way had 
suddenly opened; a rent appeared in the gray film 
which had shrouded ever3rthing. He told himself 
he was the very devil of a fellow ; and then he saw 
that behind that counter they were smiling at him, 
and he drew a deep breath. He had good reason 
to feel chilly. 

As they tumbled out into the street, he thrust 
the marine aflidavit into a can of rubbish; and as 
he did so the thought came to him of all those som- 
ber gentlemen, sitting in their office, assured that 
their subordinate would do their work with the 
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machine-like accuracy the law so prizes. They 
knew that, like all steady men, he was afraid to 
lose his job; and it was with grim relish that this 
limber stiff perceived that affidavit, in its blue 
folder, horribly in the midst of that mere waste. 
It assured him that he had turned his world upside 
down upon him. Fact of immense significance. 
He was not afraid, in the interests of a wild life, 
to throw^ over a job. He would go off at a wild 
tangent, like a drop of water from a turning grind- 
stone. 

He was seized in a powerful grip, and turning 
round, beheld the Scotchman, who had been among 
the last to join, pointing his pigeon chest at him. 

"Have ye no' the price of a bo'tle, mon,'* said 
he, advancing his chest in good order. 

"The stiff is going to set 'em up all round,'* an- 
nounced Murphy, in a kindly voice. The stiff saw 
the shrewdness of that, and led them into a bar. 

Then he looked down that grim line of nodding 
faces, and his heart misgave him for a moment. 
They were an unprepossessing lot, this output of 
the Pension Murphy; bleared, draggled, reeling. 
They had little enough in the way of clothes, it 
seemed unlikely that a razor had passed their chins 
since they were last paid off; and by then not one 
in three could have told you whether he had his; 
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being in New York or Tokio, A rather hopeless 
company to take a great ship across these oceans, 
thought the stifT. 

One of them, whom they called old Patty, leaned 
on the rail beside him, and spoke bitterly of Broad- 
way, and the loss of a good mate. 

*1 had him right enough at 14th Street,*' he said 
soberly, over and over again. He spoke as if he 
had had him tucked imder his arm at 14th Street, 
and had somehow dropped him. 

"Some people don't know when they're well off," 
old Patty went on, his note of mild disgust swamped 
in the tumult. "There we were, good berths on a 
coaster, good berths, both of us. Good grub. The 
old man had horse-sense, too. We played cards, I 
tell you. One man at the wheel, one on look-out, 
and the rest of us in the cabin. What did we do?" 

He began to go further and further back, using 
every endeavor to get at the intangible beginning 
of that spree. He and his mate had walked away 
from that fat thing like a couple of fools. 

* We was walking down Atlantic Avenue, in Bos- 
ton," he began seriously, to the bartender, but that 
time he was drowned outright, and sank himself 
in his beer. 

"It's a limejuicer, I'm tellin' you," shrieked a 
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voice down the line. There was a confused bawl- 
ing. "He stole my gear — ^that's a mate for you. 
He'd have put his knife into my ribs, too, if I 
hadn't. 'Ell of a crew this is, I'm thinkin'. . . . 
Now 'ere, shut your bloody mouth. Yer 'ere, ain't 
yer? Well, there you are; there you are. . . . 
Nagasaki, the feller said. . . . She's layin' over at 
the 'Ook. . . . Wot's 'er nyme. ... A doctor in 
Philydeelphia offered me tweenty dollars to make a 
cut in me chest. . . ." 

"I tell you I had him right enough as far as 14th 
Street,'* old Patty was going on with puzzled se- 
riousness. "I turns to him and I says, 'Well, we 
won't waste any time here, Harry, you got a friend 
that's a barber down at the Battery, ain't you?' 
And damn it, he was gone. How I come — ^" 

Old Patty looked deeply into his beer, unaffected 
by the inconsequent maunderings about him. It 
had got so able seamen couldn't hold their liquor 
nowadays. When he was younger, he was layin' 
off Kittery Point in the Addison K. Gilbert — 

"Come on," said Murphy. 

Aggrieved, they shouldered their soiled cotton 
cylinders, and pushed their way out. The stiff, set- 
tling the score, had still five dollars on his person. 
This money already wore a strangely Useless air to 
him. What should the high seas say to that ? He 
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paused dubiously, fingered the bill, and bought a 
box of cigars with it. 

Tucking these under his arm, he found himself 
outside, in the hot night; and presently they came 
to the wharf, and began to throw a great pile of 
dirty mattresses from the wharf to the deck of a 
tug, whose funnel rolled a volume of acrid smoke 
into their faces. 

"Mind that mouf-organ. . . . *Eave it, 'eave it, 
my lad." 

They all bawled together over this mystery of 
gear, cascading to the deck of that tug, and lost 
in gloom, or going overboard. 

Suddenly the fierce bo'sun stood before the stiff, 
yelling at him, turning him this way and that, as 
if he were trying to get his ear somehow. 

*Were*s your gear? W'ere's your bloody 
gear?" he shrieked. 

*'Gear ?" said the stiflF stupidly. 

This terrific little man slumped all together, and 
set his knees close, and his feet wide, in an attitude 
of despair; despair of breaking through to the in- 
telligence of a blarsted idiot 

" 'Old me 'and," he said. " 'Old it." 

His face blazed with the force of this withering 
satire ; he looked like some ruined object raked out 
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of a hot fire. Holding out one massive hand^ he 
yelled aloud, 

"This way, little 'un. Mind you Ht the tug w'en 
you jump." 

The stiff swtmg himself down to the tug through 
a rain of cinders. The black deck was heaped 
with bags, mattresses, and the prone bodies of such 
of the ship's company as had gone before him. 
They slept as they had fallen. 

The tug throbbed; a line splashed in the water; 
the dark pier receded. And in that moment deadly 
misgiving assailed the stiff. He had left his job, 
that steady thing, his job ; and without so much as 
"by your leave.'' He was snatched up, whirled 
away in a moment of black madness, into the un- 
known dark. He didn't know where he was going. 
He felt as if he had jumped — from a great height; 
and were still falling, having thrown his youth away 
in a moment of unreasoning spite. The lower, 
town loomed over him like a black jagged cliff. 
And that was the cliff he had jumped from. 

He began to fancy himself going into the sub- 
way, fiunbling for change, jamming himself into 
a car, watchiijig all those wrists, fat and lean, 
smooth and hairy, sway together as the car lurched. 
That mass of pallid faces, full of sodden resigna- 
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tion, of a craven acceptance of that nauseating fact 
of mere existence, streamed out at him now, as if 
in horror that one of them should have failed to 
take his . fate graciously, should have leapt, like this, 
engulfing himself, destroying himself. 

He gasped and leaned back; but this was only a 
spasm, the timidity of custom; and presently he 
turned a bold eye on the black water, which rolled 
away from him smoothly, with a slight frothing, 
like a calm whisper of encouragement. And sud- 
denly he took off his hat and threw it in the water, 
as if he were throwing away the detested person- 
ality which had been cowering under it. Then he 
smiled. He was thinking again of that affidavit, 
lying in the waste can, and the blonde skipper who 
would have seen him damned. 

A man plunged against him. 

"Guaw bir me,'* said this man, exasperatingly 
annoyed. It was the little bo'sun. He had got 
hold of a black conical hat somewhere, and his blaz- 
ing bitter face under the rim of it was like the sum 
of all the furies. He looked as if he might have 
dropped, unfinished and still glowing, from some 
perverted Vulcan's anvil. 

*Wot's that there?" he screeched, tapping the 
box which the stiff still hugged to him under his 
arm, like a last reminder of these certainties. 
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"Cigars/* said the stiff mildly. They were pass- 
ing tinder the Statue of Liberty, and the huge torch 
>^as black against the stars. 

" 'Ow in 'ell is that?'* said bo'sun. 

"I bought 'em at that bar/' replied the stiff. 
''Money won't be any good to us now." 

The bo'sun sagged back, rolled his eyes, deposited 
himself limply on some bitts. He was looking at 
the torch of the Statue of Liberty, which had gone 
out, as I say. 

" 'Ow much ?" he said. He spoke feebly, with the 
resignation of a man beaten flat by the force of 
some unconquerable thought. 

"Five dollars," said the stiff. 

He began to feel that he had made a mistake. 

The bo'sun swayed from side to side with a slight 
groaning, as if he had been mortally hurt. Then 
he stiffened himself, and stood up threateningly, 
with his knees together again. 

"I've 'arf a mind to carst yer over/' he said dis- 
tinctly. "A bo'tle apiece. A bo'tle apiece. My 
'ell an' Tommy." 

The bo'stm was visibly conscious of an intoler- 
able wrong; of a criminal misuse of money. 

"I don't believe it's a good plan to go aboard a 
ship drunk,", said the stiff. 

"Yer don't," said the bo'sun. "Got yer own 
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hideas. Good enough, me byby, lemme tell yer this. 
It's better to go aboard drunk than a bloomin' 
coarpse, ain't it?'' 

Why, yes," said the stiff. 

^Good enough," said the bo'sun. "Yis, says 'e. 
Then don't you never parse words with me, me lar- 
rikin. I'm a 'ard case, I am. I don't stop short 
of nothink. And if I 'ear any more of tha' there, 
over you go." 

Here the stiff suffered his first onslaught of sea- 
madness. He set down his cigars, and towered 
over that little man in fine style, and with rising 
contempt. 

"Now, look here," he said, "I guess you've had 
your say, all right If you don't like these cigars, 
you haven't got to smoke 'em. But you'd only 
make a fool of yourself, if you tried to throw me 
overboard. Why, you little shrimp, I could han- 
dle you with one arm tied. You couldn't get a 
job as a second string quarterback ashore. You're 
weak at the knees, now, and floating full of booze. 
Why don't you lay down and sleep it off?" 

The stiff felt better then. He smiled broadly 
at a ferryboat. He made a lordly movement with 
his arms, as if working his shoulder-blades free 
for use. It was time he showed himself a man of 
action. 
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The red little bo'sun looked at him anew. He 
scratched his nose, and laid his black hat carefully 
in the scuppers, and drew off his coat 

"Yis," he said thoughtfully. He added in a sub- 
dued way, "This v'yage has begun." 

And before that poor complacent stiff could move 
a muscle, the little man had plunged into him amid- 
ships, doubling him up with pain. 

He was a lean fellow, this stiff, but not without 
meat, and he fought back, as he could, crawling 
along the greasy deck spasmodically, with the enor- 
mous hands of that implacable little bo'sun closing 
on his throat. 

"He's a sodden wreck," he thought, threshing 
about there; but he had not reckoned with those 
hands. The bo'sun's fist was as big as his head, 
and his palm like the sole of a hobnailed boot 
Moreover these hands were used to handling 
throats, and the stiff's were not He had had his 
training handling papers. He began to see de- 
spairingly that legs and arms were negligible in a 
fight like this; it was a question of hands. The 
bo'sun's played a merry tune on his throat. 

That testy able seaman knew every trick in this 
deadly art of fighting to conquer, without rules. 
And in the game of this life at least there were no 
rules. The young man, flat on the deck, saw the 
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stars dim and go out, he felt the chest of his oppo- 
nent swell against him, and his throat collapsed 
under those iron hands. The tug reeled under 
them, it seemed. Then he felt himself lifted bodily, 
and hung over the rail, head down; and a voice, 
very remote, grazed his ear, 

" *0w now, me byby?" 

He hung inert. 

"You an' yer cigars,*' he heard, as if from an- 
other world. Spray fell on his face; and presently 
he found himself lying on the deck again like a 
sack of dough. He was done for. He scarcely 
cared to come alive again ; but as he did, thus half 
against his will, shreds of the speech he had just 
made assaulted him with their futility. There was 
something to be learned here; something to be 
learned. . . . 

He heard some one on the fore part of the tug 
yell, "Take that line, one of you,'* and then he felt, 
with surprise, that everything was quiet They had 
sided with the ship. 



Ill 

The stiflf stood up weakly. The gray side of the 
ship loomed above him, damp and glittering by star- 
light. Huge, rough, capable, and unadorned, she 
loomed above him ; with that same dumb suggestion 
of the merciless and uns5mlpathetic which this 
grievdus world in the person of the red bo'sun, had 
just instilled into him. There was nothing hospi- 
table there; nothing to which he could relate him- 
self. Tilting up his head, he saw a maze of rig- 
ging, and black yards overhanging, high up. A 
huge fat face leered over the rail. 

**Mind that mouf-organ.*' 

That voice came to him in a wail of drunketi 
protest, ending in a grunt, and the sound of a fall- 
ing body. He felt his way forward, waveringly. 
There was an eruption of bags and mattresses from 
the f oredeck of the tug ; a sustained chorus of oaths, 
and disconsolate lamentations. 

"Let 'em come. ... It went in tlie water, blarst 
it . . . Limej nicer, like I knowed it was. . . . 
'Ere, lend a 'and. • . . Get the 'ook for it. . . . 
That the lot?" 

19 
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The men began to swarm up the side of the ship, 
and then one of them fell into the water with a 
stinging slap. 

"Where's that *ook again. . . . Throw 'im a 
'eavin' line. . • . 'Ere 'e comes. 'And over 'and, 
mytes." 

A dripping figure rose, coughing, by jerks, out of 
the black shadow of the tug. As he got the water 
out of him he swore, sprawling his legs against the 
steel plates of the ship, and whirling round and 
round. Then his legs were flung against the sky^ 
and he pitched inboard. 

"Where's tha' there stiff?" 

The stiff caught at a wet swa)dng rope and 
worked himself up. The ship seemed immense, a 
wall of rough gleaming plates going up calami- 
tously high. A big hand came out to him with stun- 
ning force, gripped him hard, and tumbled him into 
a heap of musty mattresses. 

"Let 'er go." 

He heard the sound of a rope striking the water, 
a renewed throb of engines. He struggled to his 
feet. Somebody screamed, "Stick out that wire 
for'ard," and then the man whose fat face had 
leered at him over the rail ran past him importantly, 
his person shaking like a vast jelly. Followed a 
loud commotion; a grinding of some sort, silence. 
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Then the shadows magically altered, a faint breeze 
touched him, a light gleamed suddenly, and he saw 
that the black piers were wavering back. They 
were in the open harbor. 

This momentous happening seemed of no impor- 
tance to anybody. The maudlin group gathered 
amidships gave forth snatches of song, impreca- 
tions, a shadowing of vain regrets. One of them, 
who had broken his fiddle in coming over, stood 
swearing at the ruins. His arms, blue-black with 
sea-artistry, were stretched to high heaven, and his 
words went up black and thick, like smoke out of 
the funnel of the tug. 

On the fo'c'stle head a huge man in white shirt- 
sleeves stood bawling out to the tug and back to 
the wheel, raising and lowering a fat arm, radiating 
hostility. He said things about the crew; but the 
crew were magnanimous; they said nothing about 
him. To these lofty spirits, this transient person- 
age was nothing. 

The stiff limped forward, and found himself 
under the f o*c'stle head. He felt forlorn and use- 
less, a man without a reason for being. He was 
at the mercy of the ship's bo*sun, too, though that 
still puzzled him. 

Suddenly his eye fell on the ship's carpenter who 
yras bent over a windlass, with a lantern, waiting to 
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heave out chain. He was a Swede, he was drunk, 
he was sentimental. Rocking on his heels, he im- 
plored the stiff to tell him what his old mother would 
think, that was in Sweden, if she could know how 
her little son was being treated. He put a hand 
touchingly on his huge chest 

"I deedn't had to vork," he protested, blinking 
at the stiff. 

Somebody had assaulted him with knuckle dust- 
ers. He got the stiff to feel for the abrasion, upper 
lip and lower. He was going to bring soo-ut. 
God be just to him, he had been about to bring 
soo-ut. Well, that was all over. He deedn^t had 
to vorry about dat soo-ut now. It was only another 
misfortune added to the many he could lay to 
drink. One day safe ashore, with the chances 
of a verdict and a good thing in damages, and the 
next — shanghaied — ^yes, that was the word for it — ^ 
shanghaied aboarrt a damned hooker, and heaving 
out chain. 

"I deedn^t had to vork,*' he protested. That was 
what made it hard. Ashore, he could loaf. Tears 
streamed through the stubble on his wan cheeks. 
Poor old Qiips, he gulped and gasped, watching the 
chain, and heaving up his shoulders with a woeful 
sense of wrong. 

'1 come to sea to raist — ^before," he said. 
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He didn't even know where he was going. He 
found something intensely sad in the reflection that 
he didn't knew where he was going, and he cried a 
little again. He gave the stiff to understand, be- 
tween sobs, that any well-regulated carpenter ought 
to know where he was going. Not that it made any 
odds now. He set down the lantern, solemn-eyed, 
and averred that it deedn't mak much otts now. 
But then directly he burst into tears, referred 
shamelessly to his old mother again, and added this 
time that he had four girls and one boy in Sweden, 
and that he had deserted his wife and regretted it. 
He was a fertile tragedian. Imagination, nour- 
ished on sea-solitude, had undone him quite; and 
all those girls and boys were gone before a shift 
of wind. 

"A fine vooman,'' he said of his wife, choking 
a little. 

Dripping pathos, he turned to the rusted wind- 
lass again, wiping his eyes. A voice from the f o'- 
c'stle head roared, 

"Loose avay.'* 

"Loose avay, zir.'* 

Chips slipped the brake, and with a roar of tell- 
ing noises, the chain went out f orrard. A cloud of 
red rust rose over the windlass. Chips bent to the 
chain. 
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"Vorty-vive in der hawse-pipe, zir," he said 

"I vant vorty-vive in der vorter/' rumbled the 
voice above; and out thundered the chain again. 

"Vorty-vive in der vorter, zir." 

Then the ship was still ; her great yards stark and 
squared against the stars; the masts stable as the 
trunks of trees. On the section head amidships, 
there was a flourish of feet in some uncertain meas- 
ure; laughter like a bomb; a feeble wail from the 
half reconstructed violin; and then a mouth-organ, 
wandering through profound quiet. 

Chips picked up his lantern. 

"Haf you seen der yong lady aft?*' he said, go- 
ing into his locker. 

"No,'' said the stiff. 

"It vill mak you cry to look at her," said Chips. 
"Beeootivul.'^ 

He rolled his head, squinted a mournful eye and 
sighed, intimating that even the harsh sea had its 
compensations. 



\ 
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The stiff, falling over rope an3 wire, made his 
way to the section-head, where the men were. 
When his head came above the ladder some one 
bawled, 

"Here he is. Kerens that stiff. How about a 
drink, mate?" 

"I tell you I haven't got any." 

"Oh, Vs an 'ard case, 'e is." 

There was no mistaking the oracular bitterness 
of this ; it proceeded from the little bo'sun, who lay 
across a hatch, singing fragments of songs, tune- 
lessly. He broke off to say, 

" 'E's got no gear ; *e's got no booze ; 'e's got noth- 
ink but his nerve and a pocket hanky." 

"Well, let 'im alone, carn't yer ? You was a stiff 
yerself once. . . . Fm tellin' you not to waste your 
breath ; he'll be as good as the lot of you when we 
make port" 

They crowded about him, amiably drunk, plying 
him with muddled patronage. They were old 
hands, they were ; just watch them, and he'd be all 
right, the stiff would, they asserted to him singly, 
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taking him aside ; and then, as if this had let them 
into an inner recess of him, which had been shut, 
previous to this unfolding of their good-nature, 
they would add, 

"Jtist a drop, mate. Over here. I'm burnin' 
up. 

"Fve said I haven't any.** 

Then they gave him to understand that he was 
talking to able seamen. He was talking to men 
whose souls had been tried, and who had crossed 
the rough seas and seen the world, and knew very 
well that no young gentleman like this, with clothes, 
was without whiskey on the hip. Come now, how 
about it ? They jostled him, pleaded, stared at him 
with disbelieving eyes. Finally, the little bo'svm 
himself struck a match with shaking hand, and 
looking up to the stiff, displayed a bill crumpled in 
his other fist. 

"Tha' there's the price of a drink," he whispered. 
"Anything. Guaw bli' me, I'm all of a piece now. 
I'm a bloody fixture." 

This was what it was to separate a sailorman 
from the land. 

The bo'sun concentrated his red eyes on the tor- 
mented stiff, who shook his head sorrowfully. 

"If I'd had any," he reminded him, "you'd have 
smashed it on me." 
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''Good enough/* said the bo'stin. "Life's no 
good to me/' 

Then he began to debate with himself whether 
or no he should carst 'isself overboard. He held the 
affirmative, answering this inner voice which ad- 
monished him' to continue in his own skin. He 
spoke of flames, burning flames, starvation hookers. 
He spoke of the unkindness of his fellow-men, of 
the perfidy of Murphy, who evidently wasn't going 
to bring that whiskey over after all. And in the 
end he came back, irrelevantly, to the tame subject 
of gear. 

"You say you got no gear," he exploded, con- 
fronting the stiff again. "Yer bloomin' well got 
nothink. G*af t to the old man, an' tell 'im yer got 
no gear, an' see wot 'e's got for yer in the slop- 
chest." 

"That's it, lad," said the man called Tom Crewe, 
who was sober, and leaning against the donkey- 
house. "The/re tellin' me the second myte's 
cleared. You arsk for 'is bed an' blankets." 

He scratched his noble nose, and clicked his clay 
pipe against his teeth. He had a white patch of 
skin under his left eye, silvery hair, a peaked chin. 
He was a sly old reprobate, this Tom. He was not 
drunk yet, but despairing of the arrival of Murphy, 
he had been f or'ard, and emptied into himself someT 
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thing which he now feared was shellac — ^the way 
the pains grasped him. 

The stiff went aft, and climbed the port ladder. 
Pushing through the charthouse, he went down the 
rubber-laid companionway. But in the alley out- 
side the cabin, he was halted in his tracks, by a girl, 
who came swiftly out, closing the door. Her soft- 
ness, the neat look of things, the sound of a clock 
ticking somewhere, and the rumor of sober voices 
coming through that partition, all this was in 
strange contrast with that section head. She made 
an indefinite movement towards her hair, and said 
coolly, but in a curious whisper, 

"Are you the second mate?*' 

The stiff felt an extraordinary sea-going quality 
all through him. He had been taken for the second 
mate, and he was conscious that he would have 
given up the content of many lives to have said, 
Yes. This mermaiden combed her gold hair with 
special reference to second mates. 

"No," he whispered back. 

He was oppressed by the heavy sweetness of that 
secrecy. There is a charm in any whispered thing, 
and he felt it doubly then. No wonder Chips, a 
sentimental man, had cried just to look at her. She 
would touch all young souls with her secrecy, and 
that guarded beauty, which she flashed upon him^ 
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and veiled and flashed again — wantonly, since he 
was not the second mate. She had steel-gray eyes, 
with elfin corners, and a mouth a man would fight 
a whole ship's crew to kiss. There was dash and 
decision in her least movement ; and a terrible dare 
in those gray eyes, over the lips, which any seaman 
could see would make rough going for a ship. We 
are yours, said the lips ; but the eyes said, "Are they 
indeed ?*' and yet held a hope in their depths. They 
were competent eyes, sea-going eyes, keen as a 
southwest wind, illusive as a calm, deep as a storm, 
hungry as a deep. They were competent, they 
threw beams, dark or bright, a superb artillery for 
that slim water-witch to lurk behind. Let us have 
done with eyes. 

The stiff, breathing this more balmy air, felt 
healed a little of his wounds. He felt a mystery 
in her silence, in the arch of her brow, with its tor- 
menting inquiry. Why she whispered he could not 
say, but he leaned towards her, and as he noted a 
slight stain of color in the cheek, painfully found 
words. 

"I'm only one of the crew,'' he gulped. 

She tapped her foot 

'What do you want?" 

"Gear," he said hopelessly. Some important fel- 
low in the cabin coughed and cleared his throat. 
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It was terribly gross. She looked impatient, wam- 
ingly, and he began to confess, in rapid whispers. 

"I'm only a stiff," he said contritely. "I was 
shipped at the last moment. I have no bed, no 
blankets — ^nothing." 

He raised his arms to comprehend everything; 
she saw him as he stood — a pale fellow with good 
shoulders, a heavy BUg of black hair, an artless 
eye, and a stubborn nose. He had no more than 
these. 

"The tug was waiting," he said. 

He looked at her, conscious of the absurdity of 
his performance. Her eyes were disconcertingly 
competent. 

"I had only time to buy a box of cigars," he mur- 
mured, leaning against the partitions, which rum- 
bled, as the conference within proceeded. 

Her face glowed, waned, glowed. She bent her 
head and looked at his hands. 

"You're not a seaman at all," she said. "YouVe 
never been to sea. Cigars." 

The lips that had seemed near, mocked him. 

"That was a bad move," he said; and involun- 
tarily his hands went to his throat. Her quick eyes, 
noting the markings there, darkened. 

"They've been at you already," she breathed, di- 
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vining. "Oh, you're in for a bad time. Don't you 
know it's hell at sea ? Don't you know it ?" 

She spoke bitterly; but he only smiled. 

"I am a mule-headed fellow," he said calmly. 

She fell back a step and laid a doubting hand 
against the door of the cabin. 

"You don't know," she murmured. "You don't 
know. Listen. If I speak to the old man, and 
have him put you ashore, will you go?" 

Red flame swirled through the heart of that stiff. 
She thought him a child. Yet he was big enough. 
He had a good jaw. The trouble lay in his white 
hands, and in his eyes, with their look of having 
conned too many books. 

"No," he said shortly. And added, 

"May I have the mattress of that second mate? 
The men say he's cleared out." 

"You surely may — stiff," she whispered. 

She led the way into the second mate's abandoned 
room. The place reeked of dead tobacco. 

"The beast," she said, shuddering. "He lay 
there a week, poison drunk. There's his sea-boots 
and oilskins. Take those, too." 

He stooped to pick them up and at that moment 
she closed the door softly, and put her hand on his 
shoulder. He stiffened. Oh, heart of man. He 
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thought those lips were his ab-eady. But the hand 
detained him ; and hope fell 

"The old man/' she whispered in his ear. He 
looked up sidelong; and beheld her cheek close, and 
her adventuresome nose pointed at the closed door. 
Silently they conspired against the old man, she 
leaning over him, tumultuous, fragrant, like the pur- 
ple shadow of all sea-romance; and he bent down, 
an easy conquest, fumbling with those greased 
boots. 

Then the old man passed the door, with the board- 
ing-master, and went clumping up the companion- 
way. Her hand left his shoulder, and she breathed 
deep. 

"He would murder us,'' she said truthfully. 
"You see what it is with me even. I'm not to talk 
to the men." 

He rolled the belongings of the second mate into 
the mattress and stood up with it. 

"I'm mighty much obliged to you," he said. 

She re-surveyed him, and now her eyes were 
mournful. 

"It is terrible," she said faintly. "You will never 
make port. Won't you listen — ^" 

"I am a mule-head," he said ; and he brushed by 
her, and staggered out with his load. 



The section-hea3 was clear now, but he could 
hear them bawling below, and he went down, and 
turned into the port fo'c'stle. A wild yell greeted 
him. 

" 'Ere *e is . . . 'ere's the kinlc . . . Parse 'im 
the bo'tle/' 

The boarding-master had fulfilled his promise. 
He stood there in the light o£ a dim lamp, an ugly 
smile creasing his livid cheek. Beside him stood 
a huge man with r^d cheeks and a tawny mustache 
— ^Fogarty, his partner. 

"Sic transit gloria tnundi/' said Fogarty to the 
stiff; and with that rag of culture, his vast collar- 
less clean shirt heaved towards him, and he beamed. 

"Youll be an able seaman yet,'' he roared and 
passed the bottle. The stiff took it and tilted it; 
and the f o'c'stle sighed deeply. 

'It's disgusting," said old Patty Lee. 

He sat with his knees hinged over a bunk-board, 
surrounded by the forlorn meagerness of his gear. 

The stiff handed back the bottle, and stuffed the 
belongings of the second mate into the bunk below 
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that old grouch. The two masters of sea-destiny 
looked round contemptuously for a last time and 
departed. 

"See you in 'ell," cried a voice. Then the port 
fo'c'stle brooded on its woes. 

*'Wot's the matter with this bunk? No boards. 
. . . Murphy'U have a good time now. . . . Here, 
lad, lay over by the water tank. . . . Stow them 
biscuits. . . . Lash 'em, lad; they'll crawl. . . . 
Pipe down, I want to rest my bloody head. ... I 
knowed it was a limejuicer, I tell you. Htmgry 
ship. You'll see." 

With Herculean effort, they tumbled mattresses 
into bunks, and lay on them as they fell. 

'TuU off that boot," shrieked Tom Crewe to the 
Kaiser, who knew not one word of English. From 
his roost under the water tank that poor German 
lad smiled dumbly. His dull blue eyes looked on 
all this with apathy. He could see that he was go- 
ing to be kicked about on this ship. 

"Little Charlie here's the mon just," cried Scotty 
of Leith, he of the pigeon chest. But little Charlie, 
from his bunk, disdained the proffered boot of Tom 
Crewe, who was already half asleep with his head 
under the bunk, on a bag of biscuit. Little Charlie 
was a Dane, scornful of speech, with red Cupid's 
lips and gold hair. He was only seventeen, yet he 
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signed himself an able seaman. He must have been 
tossed into the rigging veritably from his cradle. 
But a heart of steel had little Charlie, as the stiff 
would come to know. He and Garryowen, a 
Queenstown lad, given to bragging, and with only 
one good eye, sat together in a bunk; disdainful, 
gloriously aware of their privileges. They were 
both drunk, and kept blissfully opening and shutting 
their eyes with the complacency of men of parts. 
Now and again one or other of them opened a scorn- 
ful eye on Norway Pete, above them, Norway the 
chaste and well-conditioned one. Twenty*one 
years old, and never drunk yet, and never a Judy 
ashore to his name. He lay in a bunk, rapt, 
thoughtful, long, lithe, sinewy, nearly naked, for 
the night was hot. Now and again he flexed a 
satin arm, regarding the roll of muscle indiffer- 
ently, but fixing with an ardent eye a new piece of 
tattooing — a red dagger with a snake writhing 
about the blade. And presently he slept, and the 
heavy white double arch of his chest rose and fell 
peacefully in that chamber of his innocence. What 
cared he, in his glory of right living, what the 
strange and reasonless sliding of events might bring 
him? He cared nothing. Like all these others, he 
knew nothing of where he was going ; and he cared 
nothing. Self-sufficing, he lay in his bunk, and the 
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calm mask of that face, with its indifference, its 
curious carelessness of any fate, filled the stiff with 
sudden confidence. That chap was yoimger than 
he; yet he had lived to attain this composure, this 
restful contempt, this scorn of words. Norway 
Pete was a man to be moved only by the necessities. 

The stiff awoke from his contemplation of Nor- 
way Pete, and crawled into his bunk. Little Qiar- 
lie over him said, "Who's got a fag?" Deliberately 
averting himself from the priggish complacency of 
Norway Pete, who slumbered, little Charlie writhed 
out over the bunk-board, and hung down his child's 
face, and his corded arm, appealing to the stiff. 

"Grot a fag?'' he said. His blue eyes were very 
cloudy. Alas, he laid no claim to the well-condi- 
tion of that Pete. 

"I had a box of cigars," muttered the stiff 
vaguely. "Must have left them on the tug." 

"Oh, God damn it," said little Charlie, with a 
queer rising inflection. It was not an oath at all; 
or if an oath, then not an oath ripped out, but con- 
ceded to this harsh conspiracy of circumstance. 
And by that time the fo'c'stle was quiet. It was 
a cramped, dismal place, this fo'c'stle. Its deck 
was black, and already richly ornate with tobacco- 
mosaics. Its gray steel partitions were thickly 
studded with huge bolts. Its ports were cracked; 
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its water tank strangely dented. The table, held 
between two stanchions in the center, was slashed 
and hacked and scored, like the warped brown 
bunk-boards of the twelve bunks. It had a look of 
strife. 

Closing his eyes, the stiff felt the hands of the 
savage bo'sun about his throat again. Yes, it had 
a look of strife. And he could hear the faint tones 
of that lady aft, "You will never make port." 



VI 

For three days the crew slept, and the ship lay 
idle. On the afternoon of the third day, the old 
mate came off the poop, and woke up the bo'sun, 
who was sleeping on the main hatch, under the 
shadow of the bridge. 

"Ain't you goin' to turn 'em to, Bos'?" he in- 
quired mildly. 

The bo'sun, leaning on his massive brown-and- 
silver spotted forearm, collected his forces for this 
attack. 

"Guaw bli' me, no, sir," he said. 

His red eyes blazed, contemptuously, and he 
clawed his mustache. "Turn 'em to, says 'e," he 
muttered presently. "I couldn't turn 'em over." 

Looking aloft he broke out furiously, 

"W'ere's them lazy tacks, sir?" 

"In your locker, bos'," said the mate, weakly con- 
ciliatory. He was a terrible-looking old fellow, with 
gray hairs on his chest, a red nose, the eye of a 
man continually wronged by something. But the 
seas had broken him. He had lost confidence, or 

more likely, never had it. He was one of those old 
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fellows with whom it has become second nature to 
play second fiddle to some young fool of a skipper. 
In this world it is a good thing for most men to 
have somebody they can call a fool besides them- 
selves. 

This old chap had been sailing in steam the last 
fifteen years, too, and had forgotten the practice of 
windjammers. He had lost his eye for trimming 
yards, and he couldn't get his cheek to the wind as 
he could once. This little bo'sun, with his destruc- 
tive cynicism, his lack of respect for ofiicers, his 
obvious confidence, intimidated him. 

"I s'y theyVe drunk up the shellac forward," 
shrieked the bo'sun. His shirt fell open, the brig 
marked in blue on his chest rose and fell, stagger- 
ii^ over the billows of his wrath, his red infuria- 
tion. 

"Have dey?" said the mate. He reeled slightly 
and gazed at Staten Island as if he were posed. 
*Vat der bloomin'.'' 

Here the bo'sun looked at him with an assiuned 
naive reproach, a consciousness of personal recti- 
tude. 
'Were's the old man?'' he inquired. 
'He's ashore, along vid — ^along vid der yong 
lady," said the mate. "He's got to sign a — second 
officer." 
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Suddenly the bo'siin said with appalling impu- 
dence, 

" 'Ere, you old fish, you g'af t and lie down. 'Ook 
it. Yer drunk." 

The mate fixed a terrible determining eye on a' 
church steeple, which rose distantly through a mist. 

"Bos'," he said feebly, "I don't want to hear dis 
langwidge on my ship. I don't want — ^" 

"Then g'aft," screamed the bo'sim. He made a 
threatening sweep with his huge arm. 

"You — ^turn 'em to, bos'," said the mate, severely, 
wavering back. He went up the port ladder with 
sad deliberation, and disappeared. The chance 
seemed slim that any one would be turned to on that 
ship. The bo'sun, re-settling himself in shadow, 
dropped his anger like a garment, and composed 
himself again to slumber. 

"That bo'sun is a proper 'ard case," said Robin, 
an apprentice, to the stiff. They sat on the section- 
head with their backs to the white wall of the don- 
key-house. " 'E's going to make this a 'ard ship 
any road." 

"A lot you know of ships," said Jock, his mate, a 
third voyager, 

"I was cook of a packet in the Irish Sea before 
you saw the water," mtmibled little Robin. But 
Jock was talking to the stiflf. 
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"Gude God, mon, youVe no idea how queer I 
felt, seeing you last night. 'Half a second,' I says. 
'There's the second mate/ And ye're no the sec- 
ond mate at a*. But ye look like a sailor, just/' 

"It's in the blood," said the stiff. "My great 
grandfather built ships." 

"That's what I thought aboot masel'," said Jock. 
"But it's no a good line, lad. There's nothing in 
the blood but blood, I'm thinking. You've got to 
learn." 

"What's that yard, then ?" said the stiff, pointing 
aft. 

"That'll be the crojjuk, just," said Jock. "Croj- 
juk, lower topsail, upper topsail, lower t'gallan', up- 
per t'gallan'. That's for the mizzen. An' the lit- 
tle mast behind; that's the jigger. With the 
spanker boom swinging over the charthouse. Oh, 
she's a lump of a ship, mon." 
He rattled his clay pipe in his teeth. 
"Mon, ye'U have queer dreams, just, aboot that 
spanker. Gude God, you'll wu'k harder in dreams 
than you will on deck. I mind one night I thought 
I was under the awning on the charthouse. I 
cou'n' ge' out, mon. It was pitch dark. I 
squirmed, and back-scuttled, like, I did, just, an' 
then I got a clout on the ear. ^Half a second,' 
thinks I, 'that'll be the spanker.' It was no the 
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spanker at a\ It was the bunk-board. . • . Have 
you seen the lady aft?'' 

"Yes," said the stiff. He lay gazing up at the 
great yellow yards, which looked ponderous and 
dusty, too big altogether for the gray rolls of sail 
lying on their tops. 

"That's Mary Ellen," said little Robin, digging 
pitch out of a seam with his sheath-knife, and 
smearing it on his bare toes. "Proper fine girl, 
that. She'll take to you, I'm certain." 

"Yes ?" said the stiff. 

"She likes big black ones," said little Robin hope- 
lessly. "Lest voyage it was Harry the Berliner. 
Ever 'ear of 'Arry the Berliner ?" 

"No," said the stiff. "What about him?" 

"Proper sailor, 'Arry," said little Robin. "An' 
a way with a mouf-organ that meltin', it was — ^like 
a woman. 'E made me think of 'am an' ^gs, an' 
Runcorn, 'e did, playin' on it." 

"Ham and eggs ?" said the stiff. 

"Aye," said the little apprentice sighfully. 
"When a sailor feels bad, 'e thinks of 'am an' eggs. 
'Am an' eggs first, an' then 'ome. By what I know, 
any road." 

"But how about Harry the Berliner ?" 

"She loved 'im," answered Robin unblushingly, 
" 'Er little 'eart went out to 'im proper. Well, 'e 
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did 'ave 'andsome eyes, *Arry, fair Wdsome tfiey 
was. Big an* brown. 'E was a smart sailor, too. 
An' one gravy-eyed watch." Here the apprentice 
dropped his voice, and rubbed his shining stump of 
nose. ''When it was 'Arry's trick at the w'eel, out 
she popped, and stood lookin' into the binnacle with 
*im. I was takin* a turn around the gaff-topsail 
over their *eads ; but they was blind to the world — 
blind to the world. 'E was a takin* a kiss every 
quarter point, and me fair dyin' to think of me girl 
in Runcorn. A man will fancy proper queer things 
sometimes. I fancied I would never reach port 
then.'' 
Robin drew upon his fag and sighed. 
" 'Arry was *avin' too good a time," he explained, 
with all the subtleness of an able seaman. "But 
one night the old man caught 'em proper. Lockin' 
'ands they was, in the dark o' the w'eelhouse." 
"And what said the old man?" 
" 'E? 'E didn't open 'is 'ead. 'E shot at 'im." 
"Shot at him?" 
Robin nodded. 

"Fair shot at 'im. The bullet went into the rim 
of the w'eel. 'Ard case, this old man. You'll see 
that 'ole, w'en you take your trick. Crazy mad, 
the ole man. 'E sent ' Arry f orrard ; wouldn't 'ave 
'im on the poop again, 'E swore, if ever 'e saw 
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'im aboard a ship of 'is again, 'e'd kill *im. *E 
would, too. . . . I'm going to 'ave a look at those 
sailors." 

He rolled over and disappeared down a hatch. 

"He's no qui' right, that boy," said Jock. "Loose 
aloft." 

The stiff looked uneasily towards New York. 

"Wish we'd dropped out of sight of the Battery," 
he murmured. Inaction was unsteadying him. 

Not a sound came from that still ship. The deck 
was covered with planks, rope, smashed oil-tins; a 
hopeless mess. From where he lay he could see 
the smooth face of Rosario the cook, looking sub- 
serviently aft for some signal from the new stew- 
ard. His temples held blue shadow; his head was 
uptilted, his red lips wistful, like a child's. Full in 
the hot sun, he stood dreaming, thinking of that 
girl he had left, hurriedly, in "Bonos Ayrees." Ex- 
iled, he turned blank eyes to the horizon, and ever 
he foimd himself in Buenos Ayres. Yes, he had 
been indiscreet; he had taken a job as cook on a 
coaster. He had kissed that girl, and taken heroic 
leave, intending to be gone a month. Alas, who 
can answer for the slippery seas? He had been 
gone three years, this fair-skinned Rosario, and 
now, in the night watches she visited him, wan-eyed, 
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in the arms of another. So he stood, immaculate 
and dainty, pondering his fate, and awaiting the 
signal of the steward. 

And presently little Robin came out of the fo*c's- 
tle companionway, and fltmg himself on the deck 
again. 

"They're blind to the world, proper," he said. 
"By what I can see, it's a poor crew, any road." 

Narrowing his eyes, he added, 

" 'Ere's the old man's tug." 

The old man's tug it was. It came up on the 
starboard quarter, and the fat sailmaker, waddling 
out of his locker, lowered a new flight of accommo- 
dation steps. Up these sprang the lady aft lightly ; 
and then the old man, coming up laboriously, de- 
tached, brooding, seeming to ask, "What does the 
body signify?" conveying somehow that its very 
unwieldiness was due to the inscrutable brain pre- 
ponderating in it. The new second mate followed 
him; a Dane, a "squarehead," and a very battered 
squarehead, with one woefully black eye, a mat- 
tress and a pair of sea-boots. He spoke in whis- 
pers, too, and was altogether nothing to be proud 
of. 

They all disappeared into the cabin; and then 
the steward, coming out on the poop, fluttered a 
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towel, and dived below again; whereat Rosario, 
shaking himself clear of images, sighed, and stepped 
lithely into his galley. 

Suddenly the ship leapt to life. The old mate 
scrambled off the poop again, and said, "Turn dose 
men to, bosV' in a brisk voice of thunder. He had 
put on a white cap with a black visor, and buttoned 
his shirt, and this time the bo'sun, recognizing 
something fortified in the voice, stirred, expanded, 
stretched his foreshortened body, and rolled oif the 
hatch. The world would spin, whether or no. 

"All right, sir," he said. "What's to be done?" 

Finding himself obeyed, the mate, assuming more 
than ever the look of a man injured beyond belief, 
exploded, 

"Clear der wreck. Get dose hatches on. Look 
alive." 

The bo'sun walked away from him contemp- 
tuously, and put his head down the f o'c'stle compan- 
ionway. 

"Turn to," he rasped, in a dull tone of impla- 
cable resentment, towards the mate, the men, the 
whole rotten universe. He waited a moment. No 
sound came up. Then he roared aloud, and seemed 
to dive down there. A moment more, and the crew 
began to come up, staggering, vacant-eyed, as if 
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propelled by some mysterious force below. Out 
burst slack-twisted Kelly, snapping suspenders over 
his sloping shoulders with a languid arm, and mut- 
tering to himself. The chalk-faced Finn followed 
on his heels, swathed in a black sweater; little 
Charlie in a blue one; Jim Delaney, he with the 
wolf's eyes in a famished face ; Hendrickson, a giant 
in frame, with burning eyes, and flushed cheeks; 
Norway Pete, lithe, supple, clear-eyed; Scotty of 
Leith, pouting his pigeon chest, and dragging up his 
dungarees; the dumb Kaiser, rolling his eyes, and 
making vague movements of non-comprehension 
and despair ; Sam Wilson, the bo'sun's mate, white, 
plump and military, with a red mustache, and bound 
about his brow a dirty handkerchief with a deep 
stain of blood ; Tom Crewe the reprobate, stroking 
his silver beard ; and behind him Old Tom, stiff and 
slow, shaggy, with a red, shrunken, box-like chest 
which moved when his head moved because he was 
"all of a piece." Old Tom had a stoop to him, a 
look of outworn might. He was like an aged go- 
rilla. He wore a yellow singlet mystically stenciled 
m black just above the thigh; and as he walked, 
he muttered to himself words which no one could 
understand And at the tail of the line, came old 
Patty, rugged, leonine, his beard slanting all one 
way, like grass in a high wind; and his nose, all 
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but the very tip of it, smashed level with his face. 
He had the appearance of a man forced to associate 
with inferiors, who is determined to say nothing 
and saw wood. 

On the heels of old Patty, the bo'sun emerged 
again, flaming and sullen, turning his hands on the 
wrists, and swinging those terrible brown-and-silver 
spotted forearms in wide circles. They had the 
right man for bo'sun, thought the stiff. 

Presently he found himself knocking oakum into 
a hatch. Disorder everywhere prevailed. There 
was the noise of a pile of wood going into the barge 
alongside ; a hiss of steam escaped from the donkey- 
house. The old man was standing on the poop, 
watching all this, and the girl leaned beside him, 
her vivid eyes roving the decks. 

"Stick out that wire forrard." 

This order came to the stiff across the confusion 
familiarly. The tug was picking her up again then. 
He continued sedulously pounding oakum into the 
hatch. Rosario, inactive again, leaned in the gal- 
ley door, his eye fixed on a cloud, which drifted 
south, and might yet cast its shadow over Buenos 
Ayres, that town which housed his dreams. 

The fat sailmaker, with his swart face waddled 
past, his bare feet thumping the deck with a sound of 
falling dough. Reaching the section, he yelled 
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something incomprehensible in a hoarse voice, and 
waved his arms hopelessly. Nobody seemed to ef- 
fect anything at all ; yet suddenly the stiff was aware 
of a change, a livening, a sense of stealthy progress 
without noise. Rosario's cloud drew past the yards 
faster ai^d faster ; he followed it with plaintive eye, 
and presently the four curling topmasts of a coaster 
moved in magical procession along the rail The 
ship was putting to sea. 

A feeling of awe, of profound uselessness, filled 
the stiff. Inwardly raging, he felt like a passenger, 
and he felt, too, that he was so regarded by that 
young lady aft, with her eye so full of expert in- 
terest. In vain he called to mind that his great- 
grandfather had built ships, and that the sea was 
in his blood. He had a sobering belief that a man 
could pound this oakum with almost any ancestry 
behind him. The thing to do, quite evidently, was 
to go aloft ; and yet he knew that a man in going 
aloft should have some objective; and what the 
good old mahogany blank, as the mate had pointed 
out, was he good for aloft? 

Disconsolate, he sat driving oakum into that 
hatch, suffering an occasional encounter with those 
eyes, which sparkled there on the poop like just re- 
wards to the daring. He could see the old man 
standing there, ruminant, morose, as rigid as if 
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he were inclosed in an invisible mold, except for 
his jaws, which moved faintly, with a sort of in- 
difference, superciliousness. The whole business of 
putting to sea, in a twenty-five hundred ton barque 
was nothing to that man but a wearisome display 
of incompetence on the part of officers and crew — 
incompetence so complete that it wasn't worth while 
opening his head about it. And he suggested, by 
that aloofness, that in addition to an immense range 
of other things that didn't matter, this incompetence 
didn't matter either; since they were plainly get- 
ting to sea in spite of themselves. 

Suddenly the new steward appeared, a thick-set, 
hairy fellow, very officious, with a broad face, a look 
of worriment. 

"The old man says you're to help me in the laza- 
rette," he said to the stiff. That was it, then. They 
intended to make a sort of bottle washer of him. 
He flung down his mallet, and followed the steward 
into a black hole, aft, very odorous, and full of 
chuckling noises. Here they wrestled with huge 
objects in the dark; barrels of pickles, crates, bags 
of onions, tanks of biscuit. A choking smell of 
burnt-out sulphur filled the place. The steward 
went on working, and worrying to himself, wishing 
he'd had sense enough to do something or other. 
Suddenly he stopped, and breathing heavily, whis- 
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pered, "Have you seen this girl?" in a mysterious 
voice. 

"Yes/' said the stiff. 

"Hush," said the steward. The ship rolled 
slightly, and the stiff felt that heavy bare arm, a 
trifle flabby, pressed against him. 

"I have got to — stand well with her," went on 
the steward. His face, barely discernible, glinted 
with sweat. "She could have me sent into the 
fo'c'stle," he muttered with awe. And directly he 
jerked out, "I have got an awful job on my hands 
this trip." The arm trembled, and the stiff drew 
back, a little disgusted. 

"Don't get ratty over it," he said. "She will 
treat you all right. She is a fine girl." 

"I don't have no luck with women," said the 
steward tremulously. "Not in twelve years going 
to sea. ... I was passing her room, just now, and 
she gave me a look. . . . She has got the old man's 
eye. There'll be the devil in it, if I am not careful. 
I tell you I have got an awful job on my hands." 

"I would like to swap," said the stiff. 

They bent to another barrel and the steward 
ground out, 

"Have you noticed that cook? He has got those 
blue eyes. She is fond of him already. He will 
have me out of here before I know it. You can 
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never lay your hand on a woman. They are here 
one minute and there the next They raise hell on a 
ship. They shouldn't be brought to sea. Bad for 
discipline.'' 

He said presently that he didn't know what was 
going to become of him. He was very down in 
the mouth. To gain the solitude needed for the 
thought that should steady him, he gave the stiff 
a mop, and told him to swab out the alle3rway to 
the cabin. And as the ordinary seaman bent to 
that job, in bitterness, he heard a light step beside 
him. Without looking up, he could perceive a very 
neat shoe with a correctly preposterous heel, and his 
ears were gratified by this: 

"Do you like it better than the law, stiff?" 

She had been talking with the carpenter then. 
She was getting the run of the ship, and no mistake. 
She taunted him in a whisper — b, tiny resource, but 
it could make something out of nothing. 

"Immense," he said in a hoarse voice. 

She turned half about in mock terror, and laid 
one hand on her breast, which heaved slightly, as 
she looked at him with those level gray eyes, in 
which he was never to read fright — ^but once. 

"The old man," she said, and her lips broke in a 
brilliant smile. "There's still time; you can go 
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back by the tug, if I speak to the old man. What 
do you say, Mr. Young Romance?'* 

Brick-red, the stiff leaned upon his mop. 

"Make that offer to the steward," he said. "He 
is shaking in his boots now, for fear of you/' 

She dropped her hand; and for an instant her 
eyes held an illuminative merriment, and her brows 
arched. 

"He has reason," she whispered; and disap- 
peared. 



VII 

Stepping through the charthouse door, with a 
barge of biscuits, the stiff stopped short and opened 
his mouth. The tug was gone; and the ship, with 
all sail set, independent in a calm sea. The late sun 
glowed and sparkled on her gray sides; and she 
rolled to a long swell, a swell felt and not seen, like 
a faint sigh checked in a stilled bosom. Dirty and 
disheveled she shambled forward over a brilliant 
sea ; and her great walls of canvas, spread and full 
of yellow light, waxed and waned, rippling, and 
tugging at the leeches. She seemed both beautiful 
and odd. Something in the acreage, or in the mere 
fact, of sail, was tmbelievable, was magic. He 
thrilled, and his arm tightened about the barge of 
biscuit he was carrying. In that moment, he 
wanted this voyage to prove eventful. He wanted 
storms to rack her, and disease and mutinies to foul 
her ports and stain her decks. He wanted to be 
washed overboard by one wave, and washed back 
by another, in imitation of one of his great-uncles. 
He wanted to be hanged to a yard-arm. This was 
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because he had the sea in his blood, instead of in 
his experience. 

Forward, the men were collected on the hatches, 
smoking, with a rising hatred of Rosario the cook, 
who had no tea for them yet, though it had gone 
four bells, 

" Yer in the port watch, stiff," said the red bo'sun. 
"Thataway w'en you go down. Wot's tha' 
there?" 

"Biscuit," said the stiff. 

They gathered about him curiously. They 
wanted a chance to curse those biscuits. They 
stood there craning their necks, with a wonderful 
morbid hope that they would have a chance to curse 
those biscuits. Life, with unexceptionable grub, is 
not worth living to an able seaman. He will never 
willingly sign the articles of a ship where the rule of 
"Full-and-plenty" holds. He must have his growl. 

"Le's 'ave a luk." 

The port bo'sun broke the top biscuit, and from 
the throng behind him there burst a wail of recog- 
nition, of joyful reviling. They had had an anx- 
ious moment ; but that was over now. The animal 
was there, right enough. 

"Strong 'un, that. . . . Heave it, bos\ . . . Aye, 
lad, it's going itself. . . . Stop it. . . . My bloody 
innards. ... A bight of rope there, some of you." 
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Tom Crewe, darkening, snatched up some loose 
halyards, and flung them across that dread crea- 
ture, calling the bo*sun and his God to witness. 
The red eyes of the little tyrant withered it, 

"It's too bloody good fer us," he roared. "It's 
too good fer any one fool enough to come along on 
the flaimin' packet." 

Slack-twisted Kelly, nursing a horrid grievance 
of his own, stopped long enough to lean over the 
biscuit barge, and mumble hoarsely — 

"rU see the Consul first port we make. We'll 
see if an American citizen is going to be shanghaied 
aboard a hungry ship, and nothing to show for it." 

"I've seen it worse'n that, worse'n that," said old 
Patty Lee, approaching in his turn, full of dignity, 
of the resignation born of too full experience. He 
always came last to the consideration of a thing; 
and with his red hands tucked in his belt, he ex- 
pressed, in a few words, how it paled before other 
things of its kind he had seen. This was a hungry 
ship and old Patty was never going to be the man 
to tell them it wasn't ; but, in justice to himself, he 
had to say that he had seen hungrier ships. It was 
a crew of farmers, but he had once seen a crew 
of bigger farmers. Ropes was rove crazy; but he 
had seen 'em rove crazier. The poor old fellow 
was beyond even a soul-satisfying growl against 
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the present. He had to consider how the past had 
wronged him to be truly happy. 

Old Patty may have seen worse than that ; but the 
stiff had not. He was looking on weevils for the 
first time; these mysterious creatures with black 
bodies, tapering heads, strong haunches, and short, 
useful horns. Some were alive and some were 
dead ; these last canted on one side like a ship on a 
beach, their armor shrunk, their feelers crumpled; 
dead perhaps, aye, they and all their train, these five 
generations past The biscuit was indeed a vast 
necropolis, like the Nile around the Great Pyramids. 
As he gazed, the stiff could fancy the last turn of 
all ; a feeble essaying of the granite surface ; in vain 
. . . death closing in . . . that brief inspiring ac- 
tivity concluded. And too often there was a shin- 
ing something about its iron case, testifying to a 
perfect opulence of power ; the horns unchipped, the 
armor bright, the natural vigor unabated. The sea 
is full of mystery. 

Suddenly the mild wistful head of Rosario, with 
its upward tilt, its blue shadow, appeared on a level 
with the bridge rail. 

"If you blokes want your grub—'' he lisped. 

There was a rush for the galley door; and little 
Charlie and Garryowen, as became their years, bore 
the tea and the cracker hash into the f o'c'stle. The 
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port watch surrounded the table; cruel tins with 
scragged malevolent edges were held under the 
spout of the tea-can ; they laid out scrupulously ex- 
act slabs of the cracker hash. 

" 'Old yer cup, stiff. . . . Full and plenty on this 
'ooker, b'y. . . . Mind yer chin. . . . Give him a 
fork, you. • . . Mind 'e don't cut 'isself." 

They directed at him a flow of delighted patron- 
age, affecting to believe that a stiff could hardly be 
trusted to get his food into him. 

"No, not them. Not them biscuits to-night, 
mate, . . . I'm weary, I tell you." 

Old Tom, rocking suddenly forward, besought 
them all to get out of that place. His head was 
growing; he held it in his hands; he was going to 
buckle the bloody plates out with it directly. 

"Don't you — swill none of that shellac, lad," he 
said. Stumbling about, he offered himself as an 
example of what shellac would do for a man. 

"Worse 'n women, shellac is," he said. He 
gasped, seized his nose in one lumpy fist, and felt his 
way to a bunk. Collapsing into it, he began to con- 
sider his position aloud; and presently old Patty, 
stroking his dripping beard to the left, said, with 
the profound conviction of a temperate man, 

"It's disgusting." 

He listened, appeared to savor the inner essence 
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of old Tom's lamentation, A look of interest crept 
into his eye, then, and he said, expectorating, 
*'I don't never want to hear a shipmate take on 



worse/' 



It was like a confession that he never had heard 
a shipmate take on worse; and he brightened. 
Stroking his beard, he said, as soon as that writh- 
ing old reprobate in the bunk allowed him an in- 
terval, 

"An old man like me ought to have some con- 
sideration. . . . Nothing is worse than women/' 

He spoke with all his accumulation of the sea's 
disillusion. He was sixty-four years old; and he 
had been mainmast hand on the old Cumberland 
when the Merrimac rammed her at Hampton 
Roads. Nothing was worse than women. 

"They poison a ship," he said distinctly, inspect- 
ing a blue marking under a shaggy growth of red 
hair on his forearm. It had been a fine piece once 
— ^a weeping willow over a tombstone, "In Memory 
of Mother" ; but his arm had outgrown it, and hair 
overgrown it; so that now he had to admire what 
it had been once. He had to look into the past for 
everything, that old fellow ; his victories, his boasts, 
they all lay in that tmrecorded past; that puzzling 
deep, still full of chiding rumors, to him, which no- 
body could be got to bdieve in, 
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"This woman aft," he said in another moment of 
comparative quiet. "She's a cool one. I could see 
it when I was at the wheel. I took the slant of her 
eyes then. When I was a lad — '' 

Tamping his pipe, he left them to imagine how he 
had dealt with cool ones when he was a lad. 

"Captain's daughter, eh?" he grunted. "That's 
it ; that's the lay." 

He stopped again and they perceived that he had 
said something now, at last, this old grouch. In a 
grunt, in one reeking blast from that black old pipe, 
he had laid before them a new thought. He lifted 
his eyebrows, and four deep grooves, like brackets, 
appeared on his forehead. He met the bulging, in- 
terested eye of Garryowen with discretioi^, forbid- 
ding anything more explicit being said. 

"That steward'U be coming forrard one of these 
watches, too." 

"Will he, then?" said Garryowen. "An' what 
for?" 

The older hands, leaning back, laughed at Garry- 
owen, and patted him on the shoulders, forbearing 
to let shine upon him the full light of old Patty's 
truths. 

And the stiff, very red and taut of body, went out 
on deck. 

Stars blazed in the deep heaven overhead ; a soft 
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wind came over the starboard beam ; the great gray 
wall of sail on the main wavered, swelling above 
him with a clank of chain-sheets and a slight whin- 
ing of wire-clewlines. 

He recognized the squat powerful figure of the 
steward sitting on a hatch. The fellow was pre- 
tending to have a sincere respect for any one with 
nerve enough to work aloft and lay out on those 
yards. As far as he was concerned, the thing was 
not to be thought of. He'd been going to sea for 
twelve years, and never lifted a foot off the deck in 
all that time. He looked up, and shuddered; and 
fixed a wan eye on the black tip of a topgallant yard 
which rocked ever so slightly. Then he grasped 
the hatch with one hairy hand, and whispered, 
"My God, I don't see how you do it." 
The apprentices were scornful. This, they said, 
was an easy ship and a soft voyage, too. Little 
Robin said that many a lad would be more afraid to 
go upstairs to bed, than he was to climb masts. 
The Cape was nothing. But take it when you were 
off the Horn, and had to climb up a naked wire, 
with a coat of ice on it, to get to the royals, and 
when you got there, had to pound frozen gaskets 
against the jackstays, sitting astride a yard that 
was like a bleedin' lit'le rockin' 'oarse — well, a man 
could say he had seen service then. 
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"It's proper 'ard, that/* sighed little Robin. 

The steward, waving a ponderous arm, suggested 
to them that as a man of temperament, he could 
stand no more. 

"I'm dizzy thinking of it,'* he implored them. 
He wore a natty cap with a vizor from under which 
he looked hauntedly at the poop from time to time. 

"The old man's in a temper to-night," he whis- 
pered. "Something took a twist out of him all 
right. He threw a dish of peas at me.'' 

He showed them the mark on his cheek. 

"It was a bad day for me when I came aboard 
this ship," he continued. He was plainly worried 
by something or other. "I can't tell you about it, 
but I have got too much on my shoulders. I am 
a peaceable man. That girl is not in love with 
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"Not at first, steward," said little Robin. "You 
put a good face on it, and you'll see. She likes big 
black ones." 

The steward was no optimist. 

"I never expect to see land again," he said dis- 
mally. "Somebody will touch the oil off some 
night. There's a million gallons below hatches." 

"We would never know about that," said little 
Robin with thoughtful accuracy. 

The steward was not consoled. 
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"The ship^s rotten/' he said. 

Even the apprentices had a sense of affront that 
the steward should tell them that. They knew, bet- 
ter than he, that the ship was rotten. They'd 
sailed her. They glowered at him contemptuously, 
and the steward to conciliate them, said, 

"If you boys want extra molasses, I'll slip it out 
when the old man ain't looking." 

"You won't rig up no knives ?" asked little Robin 
gloomily. 

Knives?" queried the steward. 
Like the last steward," continued the apprentice. 
Rigged knives, 'e did, under 'is port; an' a feller 
would be reachin' in for a bit of pie, an' cut 'is 
'ands proper. An' then go to the feller as rigged 
the knives for a bit of a bandage. That's no good, 
that." 

"I'm going to treat you boys right," said the stew- 
ard. Again he looked with haunted, sorrowful eyes 
at the poop. The men had drawn away from 
him, and stood grouped at the lee rail. He could 
see that And he could hear a muttering, low and 
ominous, like the approach of storm. 

The men were not going to listen to any of his 
tales. To listen was to sympathize ; and they were 
saving sympathy. Thus it was an unconscious 
wish on their part not to appear two-faced that led 
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them to draw clear of the steward in this way. 
Thev intended to land on that fellow with all their 
feet, later. She was going to prove a hungry- 
hooker, it was plain; and Rosario, quite properly, 
had explained to them that it wasn't going to be his 
fault. He was going to cook what the steward 
served out, no more and no less; and if the men 
thought he was going to put his sea-boots into the 
pea-soup, to thicken it, then they would have to re- 
adjust their view of his character, that was all. 
He wasn't that kind of a man. He held on to what 
was his, and he cooked what was theirs. 

This being so — and they believed Rosario — they 
hadn't far to look for first causes. The steward 
was going to sit back there on his rotten pork and 
split peas and desiccated cabbage — ^they knew a bet- 
ter name for the cabbage than that — ^he was going 
to try to make it up to the old man, holding onto 
stores that way ; but in fact he wasn't going to make 
it up to anybody. He wasn't going to make it up 
to anybody. He wasn't going to make it up to the 
men ; and he wasn't going to make it up to the old 
man either. By the time the crew got too weak to 
haul the yards round, the old man would begin to 
smell a rat; and then look out for that steward's 
corpse going over the topgallant rail one wet mom^ 
ing. 
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But if he wasn't going to make it up to anybody, 
there was one thing he was going to do, if he was 
any part of a man, in the opinion of all of them; 
he was going to have his little time with the lady 
aft. Somebody taking his trick in the first dog- 
watch was going to hear "Smack" thataway, and 
divers sounds of delectable import coming up 
through that raised skylight. If a man with a job 
like that steward's couldn't find time to steal 
a kiss in a quiet dog-watch, he was a bloody fixture, 
proper. And thereat they became deeply and men- 
acingly jealous of that soft-handed hairy fellow, 
with his eternal worried look. They only wished 
the old man would get tired of his monkey tricks, 
and send him forrard into the fo'c'stle. Their 
eyes glistened and they whetted their imaginations 
to think what they would do to that fellow if he 
was ever to be chucked into the fo'c'stle. 

The steward, a man of temperament, of intuition, 
readily divined the sort of reception which would 
await him in that unthinkable contingency — ^un- 
thinkable, and yet looming. You never could tell, 
with that old man. He was as likely to tell him 
to go into the f o'c'stle as to pass the butter. When 
the steward thought of that, sitting on a hatch, or 
coming out on the poop to empty waste, he crawled 
his shoulders forward and shuddered. He tried 
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to imagine himself up there, clutching one of those 
wobbling yards, with the footropes swaying under, 
him. But in imagination he never clung; rather, 
in some moment of fearful and harrowing awk- 
wardness, he let go, and fell into the sea, or 
smashed up on the deck. He passed long minutes, 
with sweat on his brow, deciding whether he should 
prefer to hit the deck or go into the sea. But he 
never could decide. 

Worse than this, his harrowing secret, his intol- 
erable and unofficial responsibility abided with him. 
He began to be seen lurking on deck in the night 
watches, cooling his brow. 



VIII 

The ship slid south, ill-humoredly, "a crab by 
the wind,'' said Uttle Robin, who made hard work 
of steering that way. They'd see what she was 
good for, he concluded, when she began to run her 
Easting down. Then was the true test of a ship. 
But it would be a long time yet before they began 
to run with that southwest wind ; and in the mean- 
time there would be grouches, proper grouches, 
when they came to sweating about on the braces 
in night watches, and hauling the yards arotmd to 
the least shift of the wind. 

It appeared to the stiff a very strange thing that 
they should curse the old man as they did. No 
one, it would seem, could be milder, more consid- 
erate. He seldom showed himself through the day 
at all, except at high noon, when he came out with 
his sextant and stared at the horizon, morose and 
preoccupied. Sometimes in the second dog-watch, 
after his nap, they would see him pacing behind the 
somber panels of the charthouse, all alone, remote, 
placid, with that slight difficulty in his gait which 

made him more impressive. His personality grew 
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upon the stiff. At first he had looked bored, un- 
heroic. He wore carpet slippers, and his mouth 
trickled tobacco. But within a week the poop, now 
immaculate, came to wear the aspect o£ a throne; 
and majesty sate upon it in a canvas chair. Little 
as he allowed himself to be seen, that old man per- 
meated his ship like a fluid. The men felt that he 
knew everything that was going on, despite their 
dark secrecy. Mysteriously he knew every thought, 
every scandal, harbored against him. And he said 
nothing. 

Then the stiff began to understand that there was 
the heart of the men's grievance against him. 
They cursed him because he wouldn't curse them. 
They cursed him because he so plainly thought it 
a waste of time to lavish emotion upon them. Cat- 
tle, were they? Farmers, stiffs, were they? Well, 
then, why the blooming old mahogany Moses 
wouldn't he say so, and give them something to 
think over? No, not he. He wouldn't shift his 
quid for them, that old man wouldn't. 

They were petulant, ill-used. They lagged on 
the braces, swore aloud, in the confusion, at the 
mate, who stood by the lee rail taking away the 
hitches with shaking fingers. It was not that he 
was past resentment, that old fellow; he had lost 
the power of acting on the jump, that was all; of 
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landing in the middle o£ them, at the least whisper, 
with an iron belaying pin or something of that sort, 
and putting it to a few heads. He could not do 
that. He had started the voyage wrong, and he 
went on suffering in silence, and roaring at the 
apprentices. 

"Gude God," said Jock, "he's afraid of the able 
seamen." 

And that was true. 

Then the men began to suppose that the mate was 
the one who was laying before the skipper all these 
yarns which resulted in that bitter knowledge and 
unfathomable contempt of them which was to be 
inferred from the way he walked the poop. It was 
certainly true that the mate took fits of sitting up 
forrard in the carpenter's locker, with his pipe. 
The fact was, as every one knew, he wanted to 
take a smoke for himself out of view of the skip- 
per. But he took occasion, while there, to talk with 
Chips, who was notoriously double-faced, and a 
tradesman besides, who couldn't be supposed to 
have the interests of the crew at heart. That was 
how the old man was getting this opinion of them. 

Still, at first things were as peaceful as a sea- 
pie between the bo'sun and the mate. It was 
"Bos' " this and "Bos' " that, from the mate ; and 
"Shall I reeve off that new gear on the fore, sir ?" 
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or "Shall I get out the old blocks and grease 'em, 
sir ?" from the bo'sun. But in time the bo'sun tired 
of being waited on by inches. He inquired of the 
watch why the old codfish didn't go on petrifying 
up there on the poop. A mate had no business sit- 
ting forrard in the carpenter's locker. 

The watch was hauling spare sail out of the 
locker then. It was a heavy job, handling those 
huge limp canvas pythons; and the more disheart- 
ening for the comment of Sails upon it, who stood 
apart from the mate, and reviled the whole pro- 
ceeding. Whenever they came upon a hole. Sails 
groaned, rocked back and forth on his bare heels, 
and made an entry in a little book. He knew what 
wanted mending if the old dodderer didn't. Why 
couldn't he stick on the poop, eternal torment to 
him? Why hadn't he stayed in steam, instead of 
blundering about in windjammers? Why had he 
been spared to create this devastating moment for 
all hands ? Why had he, Sails, allowed himself to 
be importuned again into the clutches of the high 
seas ? Why had he not long ago been neatly sewn 
in canvas, and precipitately sunk? 

He interrupted himself to record somberly, "Fore 
upper t'ga'ns'l gone," and groaned slightly, turning 
his shining face with its gross creases about the 
nose, towards the bridge. The old mate was now 
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coming along the bridge, with his face drawn into 
the terrible scowl which he affected when he was 
least confident of himself. His lips, parted, gave 
his mouth the look of an oblong opening. Astound- 
ingly cruel. It should have been his best feature, 
but his inherent timidity rendered it useless. 

Suddenly the bo'sun whirled on him. 

" 'Ow about that spun yarn, sir ?'^ he howled, in 
a hoarse voice, and he acted as if he had a belaying 
pin concealed behind his back 

At this breach of discipline, they glared at one 
another, neither of them giving another thought to 
the spun yarn. The stiff recalled suddenly that the 
bo'sun would stop at nothing, and death was what 
he saw in those red eyes. Then the bo'sun doubled 
up his huge, freckled, silvery fist, and shook it in 
that perplexed old face hanging over him. If he 
wasn't to be trusted with spun yarn, blind him if 
he understood how he was to be trusted with a 
whole ship. 

Put me in the fo'c'stle," he cried passionately. 
Let me go before the mast. Good enough. Yis, 
says 'e. I Ve been there once ; Gauw bli* me, I can 
go again, you old — ^^ 

With staggering impudence, he said something 
explosive and uncomplimentary. The old mate 
opened and shut his cruel mouth feebly, shaken to 
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the heart by this temerity. He was too old to 
fight; but that wouldn't have been necessary. If 
at this juncture, he could only have found words, 
he might have saved himself. You who think noth- 
ing of the power of the spoken word know nothing 
of sea-personality. Neither wit nor derision was 
required of him— only blasphemy, and he hadn't 
that to offer. He could not swing that bludgeon 
of raw speech at the very moment of all moments 
when he must, if life on that ship was to be tol- 
erable to him. Strange reticence. He had all 
those words and couldn't utter them. And it was 
not that he feared physical retaliation. There was 
something else about that bo'sun, which they all 
felt; some quality of withering contempt; sea- 
irony; as if the man were beyond being loved or 
hated or derided; as if he were utterly cast away, 
so that nothing worse could be done to him. He 
was on rock-bottom, somehow, displaying the mi- 
raculous effect of sheer personal abandon. He 
gave the impression of being a man who.doesn^t 
care whether he lives from this moment till the 
next. 

That old mate ought to have instigated the 
hounds of hell to go chasing the bo'sun's red soul 
over the hot fields of damnation forever — ^such is 
the anthem of the seas — ^he ought to have done 
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that, but he did not He glared at him, perplexed, 
with that ridiculous air of a ruffled fowl, which 
lost for him all that he gained by opening his mouth 
in that ferocious oblong. 

The truth was that he relied on this bo'sun's sea- 
manship to see him through, and the bo'sun knew 
it. The mate had been in steam these fifteen years, 
and was shaky in points of practice. He had lost 
grip; he had known the remorseless sea too well, 
in growing old upon it. He might have taken the 
bo'sun at his word, and sent him into the fo'c'stle; 
but, if he did that, he would have to suffer the hu- 
miliation of being found out in all his incompe- 
tence by the old man. 

"Bos', I don't want to hear dis language on my 
ship," he mumbled. He very plainly didn't. But 
before the amazing fact that he was hearing it, he 
quailed. Crushed and timid, he turned and ambled 
back to the poop, putting out a swollen old hand 
to the bridge rail for support, and muttering to 
himself. The bo'sun smiled cruelly. 

"Now we'll see if these tyles g'aft to the old 
man,'' he said. 

So the bo'sun became master of the ship, and the 
stiff felt that age and shaken souls were out of 
jdace at sea. 

That night, when the port watch mustered at 
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eight bells, the bo'siin snarled, "Watch is aft," with- 
out the "Sir." There was a moment of awful si- 
lence on the bridge, while the old fellow digested 
this crowning humiliation. The bo^sun glared up, 
with red eyes, and clogged mustache from under 
his black felt hat, ready to hurl defiance for defiance. 
But that old maters day was done. He would not 
even look down. Gazing through the crossjack, 
with woeful eyes screwed tight, he said, 
"Relieve der v'eel and lookout." 

The watch shuffled about, dispersing into shadow, 
lighting pipes privily. Little Robin murmured to 
his mate, "'E's a proper 'ard case, that bo'stm; 
proper 'ard." 

He whined a little, as if he had taken that beat- 
ing himself. 

"Liverpool bum," he whimpered presently. "I 
wouldn't 'a' been born in Christian Street any 
road." 

Only the day before he had called the mate a 
squarehead. Now he was full of sympathy for 
him. Sea-opinions and sea-winds shift together. 

"Gude God," said Jock, "it's pathetic." 

It was the duty of these boys to stand by the 
ship's officers, and they did so. But the men 
thought that the mate had been properly served for 
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intermeddling with the bo^sun's running of the ship. 
And yet by this time, they hated the bo'sun as well ; 
because^ by cunning insinuation, he had betrayed 
them into agreeing that an able seaman who slept 
in his watch on deck was little better than a stiff. 
Not one of them but privately had cherished an 
intention to go down and jump into his bunk with 
his boots on, in calm weather ; and now they couldn't 
do that, because they had said themselves that no 
able seaman would do it. That bo'sun had played 
basely on their amiability. They had to tramp up 
and down, endlessly, in that insane effort to keep 
themselves awake to no purpose. To no purpose, 
since any fool could see that the wind was as steady 
as a backstay. 

Old Patty walked beside the stiff, maligning the 
bo'sun in his beard. 

"That's not the proper consideration to show an 
old man,*' he said finally. 

Then they walked in silence, brushing against 
one another as they made the turns. A soft breeze 
blew in their faces; by the dim light of the stars 
they could see the vast shadowy crossjack billow- 
ing, jerking impatiently at sheet and tack. And by 
the side of the ship, a liquid rally and repulse of 
waters, a soft clumsy tumbling, a sound forever 
at dead point between menace and caress. 
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"Whose trick at four bells ?'* said old Patty, hear- 
ing three bells go. 

"Mine," said the stiff. He took his regular trick 
now. 

Old Patty came close. 

"Watch out for that woman aft," he said with 
queer vindictiveness. His implacable hatred of 
that girl had grown from day to day. His small 
eyes glittered, he pulled his remnant of a nose, and 
said under his hand, 

"She has decided that old Tom is older than 
what I am." 

For the last few days, this had been the burning 
issue on the ship: was old Patty the oldest hand 
among them, or was old Tom of the starboard 
watch? Old Tom had had rather the better of it, 
because Patty had been boasting about his well- 
condition, pulling up his sleeves and showing that 
he had skin as soft as a baby's yet, if he was close 
to sixty-five. He had meat enough on his old bones 
still to jolt one of these youngsters overside, if 
need be. But old Tom had said simply that he 
was old : older than the hills, older than ships. He 
came before knowledge, old Tom did. He gave 
them to understand that he was young when the 
world was young; and now he moved his withered 
frame about agedly and clung to stanchions for. 
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support. He was so old that it made him dizzy to 
look back. 

And this was all a perfectly practical demonstra- 
tion, too; because the oldest hand would have the 
berth of night watchman when they made port ; and 
six weeks of sleeping all day and smoking his pipe 
all night on deck. 

"How did she decide that, Patty?'' inquired the 
stiff curiously. 

Old Patty put his hands in his belt, and braced 
his legs, gathering himself to voice that outrage. 

"Tom has got one more wrinkle in the forrard," 
he said. In his disgust he raised his eyebrows, and 
there were four deep grooves like brackets in which 
the moon, sailing over the crossjack, laid long 
nigged shadows. Tom had five. 

"I was at the wheel at the time,^' said old Patty. 
"Will ye know what she said? Says she, 'It's the 
same with rattlesnakes, Mr. Lee; you can tell be 
the number of their rattles how old they are.' " 

Old Patty paced thwartships in anguish. Com- 
ing back, he glared at the stiff with all that hos- 
tility which he had been obliged to suppress in the 
presence of that lady aft. 

" 'Or cows,' she says, 'be the rings on their 
horns.' " 

Old Patty spat over the rail. 
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"Cows/* he said. 

He bent and shook a capstan bar out of its stand 
savagely. 

"She is a good one to be talking of snakes," he 
said irefuUy. They bent to the bar, and tautened 
the cross jack sheet. 

"She's poisoning the ship, I tell you," said old 
Patty, resuming his attitude. 
No, no," said the stiff. 

Well, you're an able seaman," said old Patty. 
You got a right to judge. Look at all these rows. 
It ain't the grub— bad grub draws 'em together. 
It's her." 

"But she's not done a blessed thing," protested 
the stiff. Stroking his beard to the left, old Patty 
regarded him compassionately. 

"It ain't what she does," he said then. "It's 
what she is." 

They meditated this dark wisdom, knocking 
against one another and presently eight bells went 
hurriedly. 

"She's got something up her sleeve," said old 
Patty then. With this single elaboration, he let 
the stiff relieve the wheel. 



IX 

Stepping into the wheel-house, the stiff took the 
wheel from slab-sided Kelly, who grinned, mur- 
mured "sou^souVest,** and pointed into the bin- 
nacle, which cast up into his face a drowsy yellow 
light. 

"Sou'souVest," said the stiff. 

He laid hold of the spokes, and began to move 
the wheel idly, a spoke up, a spoke down; and 
when the ship had steadied to the new hand, he 
fixed his eye on a bright star off the end of the 
crossjack yard, and steered by that. 

''All nonsense," he thought, ''about that girl — ^^ 

Looking forward, he could see dimly that gray 
bulk of sail on the mizzen, hollowed, avid of the 
night wind coming over the quarter. Hardly a 
isound but the whining of taut wheel-tackle in the 
darkness behind him. The old hooker slipped along 
without fuss. He called her the old hooker now 
himself, familiarly, with that blend of scorn and 
endearment proper to seamen. Presently, when he 
could steer a little better, he would be calling her 
the "old girl," or the "damned packet" according 
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to his mood. Even verbal reference to a ship has 
its approaches. 

That mighty ascension of black yards gave him 
pause. The canvas brooded over him, full of se- 
cret whisperings, significant to the helmsman. The 
mystery of taut sail baffled him ; so simple and age- 
less the device; so invisible and caressing its inspi- 
ration. It seemed to him impossible that storms 
could whip it into shreds, as he now looked at it — 
so soft and perfect the coordination of these ele- 
ments, so stable the ship, so mighty its resources. 
But old Tom had told him that the sea could lap 
up that ship, like a cat would milk; and old Tom 
he must believe. For old Tom bore upon him the 
visible impress of those events to which he testified. 

There could be no nodding over this business. 
If he got the ship aback, they would finish him in 
the f o'c'stle then, certainly, after three quarters of 
an hour on those racking braces. He knew for 
himself well enough now that those steel yards 
came round heavily, heavily. He looked down at 
his hands, which were muffled in blood-stained 
handkerchiefs. These hands were healing now, 
but he had swayed on those ropes for two whole 
weeks, in mortal agony. 

He heard the pad-pad of the old maters bare feet 
coming aroimd the charthouse. That old fellow 
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had forgotten apparently both the source and the 
fact of his humiliation. He hung his red nose over 
the binnacle. 

"You're better dan dose able seamen/' he mum- 
bled. He would concede nothing now to able sea- 
men. 

Suddenly he plunged both fists inside the belt to 
his duck pants, and pressed it out. He stood in 
that grotesque attitude for quite half a minute, in 
an appeal of some sort, a demonstration. He even 
smiled grimly, holding that belt out, while the stiff 
stared at him in amazement. 

"The old duffer's gone crazy," he thought; but 
almost at once he saw the true significance of that 
pose. The mate wanted to show him how he had 
fallen away. He wasn't getting enough to eat then. 
As if he didn't have enough troubles already, which 
couldn't be got around. The stiff felt a surge of 
pity for him. 

"That's tough, sir," he murmured. 

The mate's expression changed at once. He 
looked surprised, mortally affronted, as if the stiff 
had spied him out in an ignoble moment, and taken 
impudent advantage of it. He drew out his fists, 
grunted with a subdued ferocity, and disappeared 
again. He had an eye like a hawk for that stand- 
ard binnacle on the bridge. 
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He had no sooner disappeared on the weather 
side, than Mary Ellen — so they were beginning to 
call her, when they yelled on the braces — ^slipped 
out on the lee side, very cool and silent. Mary 
Ellen was bent on mischief ; but had she something 
up her sleeve ? The sea was unjust to women ; but 
was she going to make them all smart for it ? The 
sea was unjust to able seamen, for the matter of 
that. It was guilty of the refined cruelty of in- 
flicting upon them the torturing presence of thi^ 
lady aft. 

Mary Ellen stood looking at the sea and tapping 
her foot on the deck. Her white dress wavered 
about her without noise, and she had her eyes — 
those gray eyes with their expertness, their taunts 
— ^fixed upon the sky and on the mizzen topgallant 
sail, as if she were sniffing out the wind. And sud- 
denly that t'ga'n's^l shook the wind out of itself, 
thunderously, like a thing in torment. The stiff's 
eye had wandered. 

"Look out, stiff,*' called Mary Ellen, softly, 
"you'll have her aback." 

She came close. 

"Hard down," she whispered, and their con- 
spiracy began again. 

He put the wheel hard down, and himg on the 
spoke, coaxing the ship, which, feeling the hand of 
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ignorance at her helm, was going to take it hard. 
In a cold fury, he saw that that old hooker was go- 
ing to misbehave herself, for the benefit of Mary 
Ellen. The girl leaned into the binnacle. 

"Now meet her,*' she said. 

The stiff burned through and through, like a live 
coal. It was hard that that girl should know more 
of this than he. He spun the wheel over, but sulk- 
ily; and at that moment he heard the rapid toddle 
of the old mate, coming aft. Then he felt Mary 
Eflen slipping dexterously by him into the black- 
ness of the wheel-house. 

That old fellow hove in sight, and bent his fierce 
head into the yellow glow of the binnacle. 

"Vat you been at ?" he roared ; and he snapped his 
suspenders against his chest, to add to the sting of 
his remarks. The stiff said nothing at all, and the 
mate, terribly incensed, inquired, 

"Vat haf you done mit your tongue?" 

He might be afraid of the able seamen, but not 
of a stiff. 

"She's all right now, sir,*' said the stiff ami- 
ably. 

"Look at dat vake," said the mate, still truculent. 
The stiff leaned out of the wheel-house, and saw 
the wake laid on the water with an ugly crook in it. 

"Tryin' to write your name in der ocean?" said 
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the mate, making use of a sarcasm, which is as old 
as ships. 

The stiff, feeling that compromising presence be- 
hind him, said nothing to stir him up further, and 
waited for him to go. But the mate had broken 
silence; he had heard the sound of his own voice 
and he wanted to linger with the echoes. He had 
been three mortal hours with his own thoughts now. 
Leaning closer, he became another man altogether, 
and said with devouring curiosity and a look of 
shame and furtiveness as if at the thought that he 
could no longer contain himself, 

"Vat haf you done mit your yellow pants?'' 

These khakis, which the stiff had bought out of 
the slop-chest, had taken his eye immensely. 

"Washed 'em, sir,'' said the stiff, in a secret whis- 
per. The mate looked relieved, and went forward 
again. This had been the momentous moment in 
that iwatch. 

As soon as the charthouse hid him, the girl be- 
hind the stiff murmured, "What an old fool," with- 
out coming out. The stiff passed spokes up and 
down silently, much embarrassed, still burning. 
She had him at a terrible disadvantage, too ; he was 
unable to turn his head, he could only imagine how 
threateningly beautiful she must be, in mischief, 
hovering behind him in the dark. And all at once 
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she made an impatient sound, and laid a cool hand 
squarely over his. 

"Put it down," she cried, still whispering. "Put 
it down, I tell you. Do you want him on top of 
us again ?*' 

He burned again; she was consuming him. 
There was no nitrogen anywhere about. Her 
rapid breath, warm and electric, just touched his 
ear ; he twisted half about, and put that spoke down. 
Reaching for the next, he found her hand already 
there, and his own went over it. He saw then 
furiously that she was playing a desperate game of 
hands with him, and there was no help for it. They 
were close together; her lips, slightly parted with 
that effort, were near ; and the shadow of the wheel- 
house fell across the upper half of her face like a 
mask. She was still smiling, mocking him ; he bent 
close; she would not elude him, but hung there 
sturdily, with one slim arm flattened over his. 

"Now meet her again,'* she breathed; and he 
would have met her lips instead; but at that mo- 
ment the brass tell-tale came up, and he saw by 
the side of it, a small hole in the rim of the wheel. 
It was the mark of the bullet that had been in- 
tended "lest voyage*' for the body of Harry the 
Berliner. 



X 

When she saw that his eye was fixed upon that 
hole, she went limp and shivered and stepped out 
of the wheelhouse. Whirling about on the open 
deck, she eyed him sorrowfully; she parted her 
lips to speak but at that moment the ship lurched, 
the wheel clanked and jumped, and one of the fly- 
ing spokes came against the stiff^s jaw. He was 
stunned, but he clung desperately to the wheel, and 
heard her cry, "You are hurt again,*' and bend 
over him. The spirit of awkwardness lay in wait 
to surprise him in her presence. He could have 
thrown himself into the sea with a good-will. And 
as his eye cleared, he saw her watching him dis- 
tressfully. 

"You will never make port,*' she whispered, with 
that mournf ulness she had twice used towards him 
now. Her large eyes actually glittered, he thought ; 
but this was the reflection of star-dust. 

"I hold my heart to see you in the rigging," she 

said, with that same faint breathlessness ; and in 

tones that just reached him, "like a monkey that 

has lost confidence in its tail." 

8$ 
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"Ah/* said the stiff. He swallowed, gripped the 
wheel hard, looked another way. 

Then she said, 

"You're not to be the only stiff. The old man 
is going to send the steward into the f o'c'stle.'* 

"By Jove," said the stiff, "they'll manhandle him. 
You don't know what they've been saying about 
him. They'll tear him limb from limb." 

"Well, he's not much of a man," she said, re- 
signed to that. Then, her brow darkening, she 
asked, 

"How's that Hendrickson, poor fellow?" 

'Worse," said the stiff briefly. There was little 
enough he could say to her about Hendrickson. 
Yet it touched him to think that she had asked; 
this poor sea-nymph, who had stolen out to him, 
under cover of night, as if on silent wings of that 
deep loneliness. She knew no more of the life of 
the sea than of the land. All were dream figures 
that passed before those gray eyes, she put out soft 
hands and reshaped them, wondering. 

"Won't you say to him how sorry I am?" she 
whispered. He nodded; eight bells went; she fled 
away around the charthouse, fluttering. The old 
man would be coming up to look at the weather. 

The stiff went forward, lowered himself into the 
foVstle, and stooped to Hendrickson's bunk. 
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That giant lay moldering there, with closed eyes. 
Already his head had wasted, revealing something 
like a nobility of type; his chin was covered by an 
unkempt beard. He had nothing to do but to lie 
there staring at the bunk-boards over him, and at 
the procession of stately cockroaches coming out 
of the cracks. That was all. Time passed ; night 
and day were alike; dawn painted the open ports 
with scathing color, and night blotted them black 
against the moist gray of those horrible steel plates. 
He lay still, his face white, motionless, full of a dis- 
dainful resignation, a black expectancy. His 
brown eyes scarcely moved. Days passed, without 
anybody's appearing to notice that the fellow lay 
there at all. Since he had been sick almost front 
the first, nothing was known of him. He might 
have been a good mate, an able seaman ; they didn't 
know. He weighed upon them hardly at all. It 
was enough that he was sick, beyond question. 
They couldn't ask anything of him, and they did not. 
He was more like a passenger tolerated, than a 
mate. 

For his part, he had no need of them. That ter- 
rible business of being sick, wasting away, and no 
name put to it, took all his time. Seldom even it 
was that he condescended to follow them with his 
eyes, when they came below. He lay there look- 
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ing straight up, or with closed lids ; breathing 
faintly, his great bony wrists crossed on his breast. 
Little enough was left now of that splendid body 
he had brought aboard. 

Bending over him, the stiff said, *The lady aft 
just asked about you. She's mighty sorry.*' 

Hendrickson moved not one of his withered mus- 
cles, but he imclosed his eyes, uncannily, as if he 
had lost power over everything but his eyelids. 
For quite a minute he looked at the stiff without 
speaking, as if submitting in his weakness to that 
expression of sympathy which was intolerable to 
him. Then his lips stirred, and he said in a dead 
but quite audible tone, "Damn her,*' with frightful 
malevolence. 

It was like a voice from the grave ; detached, dis- 
passionate, terribly potent. The stiff glared down, 
uncomprehending, feeling actually sick at this rev- 
elation of intense hatred in the breast of that man 
who seemed to be at the end of his tether. What 
could possibly have stirred him to an utterance like 
that? What conclusions had he been led to by 
this endless succession of black unavailing hours, 
with their regrets, their stifling remembrances? 
She was so fresh, so innocent, in her charm, her 
bitterness even. The fellow had scarcely seen her. 

As the stiff drew back from him, old Patty said, 
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"That ain't the proper consideration to show for 
a lady; but he's said it, and it's the truth. She's 
poisoning the ship." 

That dismal old man, in whose breast passion 
was stilled long since, whose heart could not have 
leapt to see her, nor been torn or baffled by her re- 
moteness, continued day by day to pronounce this 
curse with the same rigorous, unfathomable hatred. 
The stiff's throat ached; he meditated a challenge, 
he tried to tell himself that the awful malice of these 
men towards that slim figure of innocence was 
nothing, less than nothing. Yet the appalling bit- 
terness of that glimpse of a tortured soul oppressed 
him like a portent She had something up hef 
sleeve. 

Voices about him muttered an endorsement of 
old Patty. Hendrickson was man enough to say 
what he thought. The word of a man as was 'arf 
a bloomin' corpse already was word enough for 
them. 

The stiff shivered and turned in. 



XI 

It was Sunday. There was almost no wind. 
The sails hung flat and yellow in the sun, pithless, 
like lily pads. They had lost the northeast trades, 
and had not yet picked up the southeast. The stiff 
lay on the section head, smoking a clay pipe, and 
watching the gulf-weed, which floated quivering 
over depths of this incredible smoky blue. Now 
and then flying fish gleamed in the mellow air and 
plunged again. A distant whale spouted. 

This was the day of necessary jobs ; a pull on the 
braces, the slacking of a taut sheet, the overhauling 
of buntlines. Beyond this, and the tricks at the 
wheel, nothing. 

But this nothingness was cherished. These able 

seamen hugged to their bosoms the inestimable 

privilege of being bored. They lay inert, against 

capstans, and in the shadow of the donkey house, 

wjutching the crossjack flap against the mizzen rig- 

gmg, and their souls were harrowed by the thought 

that they might have to pull it up out of harm's 

way. They sat fiddling with rope, or dozing. Old 

Pat^, with a dirty skull cap crushed over his browj^ 
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diligently pushed a rusted needle through a rotten 
corner of his green old reefer. Ever and anon he 
looked towards the poop, where the object of his 
unswerving detestation lay under an awning in a 
canvas chair. 

Four bells struck. The man relieved at the wheel 
came forrard with a new story. He had looked 
through the raised skylight, and had seen the stew- 
ard drop a can of butter and lean over the table, 
• • • Only a moment before she had got out of that 
deck chair and gone below. Interested eyes were 
turned towards him, but he frustrated them, losing 
himself in some delectable reverie or other. In the 
renewed silence they could hear the crossjack chaf- 
ing dangerously, and with darkening brows they 
looked towards the poop. 

The mate's problem was difficult. He was await- 
ing with bent brows and cruelly open mouth the 
moment when this crossjack became too glaringly 
a necessary job. The breeze might freshen, and 
save him. But on the other hand the crossjack 
might become too thunderous, and bring up the old 
man to inquire of his chief officer if he intended to 
let the perverted thing slat itself to ribands. The 
order trembled on the mate's lips; but then a kind 
of collective ferocity breathed in the position and 
quiet of the crew, and he stayed it Suddenlj;^ 
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however, the "blacksmith's shop" at the bottom of 
the leech banged frightfully against something or 
other. 

"Clew up the crojjuk/' 

The necessary job was on. And no sooner so, 
than by some queer somersault of logic, the men 
reviled him for not having given the order half 
an hour back. If he had, the agony would have 
passed by now. 

Grumbling, they clewed up the crojjuk, and sub- 
sided again into that menacing lethargy, against 
the moment when the breeze should freshen, and 
force them to drop the sail again. 

The port bo'sun, surveying them through spec- 
tacles which he took out of a wooden case, saw 
something to irritate him in the sprawling look of 
the crew. 

" 'Ealthy lot," he muttered to the stiff, who had 
got on with him like a charm after that first en- 
counter. "Old Trouble there says 'e'U 'ave 'em 
on the poop to-morrow for a touch of the 'oly- 
stones." 

The bo'sun looked at them with an air of secret 
triumph. He was no advocate of soft ships. It 
was hard ships as made an able seaman; he knew 
that if he knew anything. He was right. And 
he had sailed on hard ships, beginning with a prison- 
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ship on the Mersey, and going on to even worse. 
He had thus the rugged learning of physical expe- 
rience which made him a power — ^the power — on the 
ship, transcending even the voiceless and inscruta- 
ble personality of the old man himself. He knew 
how to throw about him — ^about the whole ship — 
an atmosphere of dread. He filled them with sheer 
terror of the tmspeakable wrath of authority. 
They avoided that red eye. They were dumb, 
shamed, under the lash of that sneering tongue. 
They brightened at the least civility from him; 
they truckled to what he said, illustrated his iso- 
lated wisdoms feebly from their own experience. 
They were abashed before him ; he held them under 
his thumb; and he was the smallest man among 
them. He stood aloof, he lay apart from them, and 
regarded them with glowering contempt. 

He sat there turning the leaves of a grimy book 
with condescension, and a total lack of interest; 
and suddenly he said, 

"Wot's 'e want now?" 

The mate was coming along the bridge again. 
He had his eyes ever)rwhere but on the bo'sun, but 
it was evident that he felt that his news fortified 
him. From afar he grinned, hastening towards 
the bo'sun, in order not to keep him in suspense. 
He was brimming over. 
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''Well, sir," said the bo'sun, taking off his spec- 
tacles and standing up. He rolled up the sleeves 
of his black shirt, as if he were preparing himself 
for combat 

"Der bloomin' steward is comin' forrard, bos','' 
said the mate, grunting with delight. The bo'sun 
stood stockstill ; he showed his elation only by strok- 
ing his formidable spotted forearms. 

Going into the fo'c'stle, is he?'' he remarked. 
A bloomin' sight too good a place for 'eem. 'Oo 
goes aft?" 

The cook," replied the mate. 
Then 'oo goes in the galley, sir ?" 

The bo'sun was actually respectful towards him, 
in view of these tidings. 

"Norvay, dere," said the mate. "Tell Norvay 
to go along aft vid der old man." 

Then it appeared that Norway slept in his bunk ; 
and the stiff was sent for him. Leaning into his 
bunk in the fo'c'stle the stiff said, "Hey, Pete." 

He lifted Pete's huge naked arm, with its vision 
of a Japanese dancer sitting in a wine-glass; but 
the arm fell back, with Pete, into oblivion. He 
rolled him over, slapped him on the shoulder-blades ; 
he picked up that whole giant torso in a rude em- 
brace, and dropped it. He took out his sheath 
, and drew its cold surface across Pete's satin 
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midriff. And then Norway Pete was wide awake, 
and fixed a mild blue eye inquisitively on his tor- 
mentor. It was as if he were new-born; as if the 
world and life and his place in it would have to be 
explained to him all over again. He seemed to 
crave some key to this mad figure before him ; why 
it was he looked so worried ; what, in short, was in 
the wind, requiring Pete's bodily recall to a dis- 
tasteful life? 

"Grot a cook's ticket?" asked the stiff. 

'*If I have a tickut," said Pete plaintively. Pres- 
ently he said "Yes" in a sulky tone. 

"Gro aft and see the skipper, then," said the stiff. 
"You're the cook." 

Into Pete's calm blue eye there came a look of 
joy; and he went aft. Old Patty, watching him 
as he strode so lithe and care-free along the bridge, 
stopped his needle while he murmured, "God be 
with the dead." Then he said, "I'll be able to 
crawl through a ringbolt next." 

He looked at his rugged arm for signs of shrink- 
ing, and viewed distastefully an ugly sea-boil there. 

Somebody asked guardedly, 

"What's up, bos' ?" 

The bo'sun, without turning his head, narrowed 
his eyes on the poop, and said, 
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"The steward's coming into the port watch." 

That made a wonderful stir. They all got up, 
and stared aft expectantly, as if the steward, like 
a breeze, could be spied out a long way aft. For 
weeks they had been assuring one another that life 
could hold nothing sweeter than to have that fellow 
in their clutches; and now that they were to have 
him, they cursed their fate and overflowed with 
bitterness. They wanted to know why the port 
watch of all watches, was going to be afflicted with 
the bloomin' dish-rag. Hadn't it troubles enough 
of its own, without losing an able seaman out of it, 
and getting in exchange a blarsted figger of a man 
like that steward ? Wouldn't go aloft, and couldn't 
take his trick at the wheel; and what was he good 
for, anyway, except to swab out the fo'c'stle and 
fetch grub? 

" 'E'U go aloft, no fear," said the bo'sun. " 'E'U 
go aloft, or I'll 'ound 'im over the side." 

They stood there staring at the poop, and pres- 
ently the wretched steward issued from the chart- 
house door bowed under his mattress. Coming 
along the bridge, he looked out from under the mat- 
tress with terror-stricken eyes at that ominous 
group amidships. 

The men received him in silence, dubious how to 
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begin upon him. They looked to the bo'sun for 
their cue, but the little man said only, "Stow that 
gear in the port fo'c'stle and come on deck." 

"Yes, sir," said the ex-steward, in a shaking voice. 
He looked excessively wan, and he had not shaved 
that morning. He was literally blue with fright. 

"An' stow that," shrieked the bo'sun, going into 
a rage with the facility of a calm woman bursting 
into tears. " 'Yis, sir,' says 'e." 

The men sniggered, to think that anybody could 
be so poor-hearted as to give the bo'sun, gra- 
tuitously, that sign of respect. They waited a mo- 
ment or two, and then the bo'sun, putting his head 
down the companionway, bellowed, "Come out 
o'tha'there," and stood away from the combing, 
with his feet apart, and his knees sagging together. 
Marking that pose, the men nudged one another 
delightedly. It was the way the bo'sun had of 
standing when he intended to stop at nothing. The 
stiff knew that. He saw that, in the nursery 
phrase, his nose was now broken. Another stiff 
had come to supersede him. 

The ex-steward's brawny shoulders protruded 
from the hatch ; he stumbled, rubbed a hand across 
his chin, and looked into those hostile faces with 
despair. 
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"Got too gay with 'er at larst, did yer ?" said the 
bo'sun then. 

The men, surging forward, nodded approvingly. 
The bo'sun was the man for them. He was going 
to make life interesting for them now. They as- 
simied at once that the steward had at last got "too 
gay*' indeed with that lady, who tortured them with 
her presence aft. Their jealousy was relieved; 
but they were bound by past oaths to visit them- 
selves upon the object of it. 

Old Patty, swathed in his reefer, said composedly, 
"He ought to be ashamed of himself — ^ grown 
man," without moving from where he sat on the 
deck. 

Then the ex-steward plucked up, and repeated 
what he had said in his days of nature: namely, 
that he was a timid man, and that going aloft in 
any of its forms was not to be thought of for him. 
He would certainly tumble into the sea. Very 
likely so, said the port watch. God was just. The 
port bo'sun was rather jubilious whether the ex- 
steward, tmder his tutelage, would ever go ashore. 
Inspecting the milky ripple of his heavy arm, which 
terminated in a clenched fist, he spoke of the formal- 
ities of sea-burial. 

The poor steward, huge and hairy, heard these 
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things and said nothing. He stood rubbing the 
bright visor of his little cap with sweating hands. 
Mental paralysis had overtaken him. He knew 
simply that enormities were preparing for him. 

The bo'sun walked the deck, shrunk together in 
thought, hands in pockets, nursing the situation. 

"Do yer know wot this son of the sea was going 
to do?^' he reflected aloud. "D'yer know wot? 'E 
was going to put the petty orficers on ship's biscuit. 
Thaf s wot." 

The steward, aghast, whined that such was not 
the case. Delicacies had been preparing for the 
bo'sun ; he might have lived on the fat of the ship, 
had the ex-steward's policies prevailed. That was 
the reason he had been sent forward, if the bo'sun 
wanted to know. He had been treating the crew 
better than the old man. His shoulders shook over 
the glaring ingratitude of this reception of him, and 
his blunt frightened face worked s^trongly under 
his ruin of a natty white cap. His shore clothes 
were already disintegrating. He wore only a thin 
cotton shirt over his huge chest, which heaved at 
intervals; and that mighty arm of his was bare. 
He could have strangled the port bo'sun and thrown 
him into the sea. He had the physique to set the 
whole ship at naught; yet he whimpered like a 
child oppressed with dread of punishment. 
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After a time he gave them to understand that 
he was a desperate man, and that his life was no 
good to him. He took little Robin aside and told 
him that they could look to see him jump over the 
side any moment now. 

"That's proper 'ard, Arthur/' said little Robin — 
the ex-steward had implored Robin to call him Ar- 
thur. But then the apprentice brightened, and he 
besought him, if he was going to jump over, to do 
it in the watch on deck, so that they could all have 
the benefit of it. Little Robin said he had never 
seen a man lost at sea yet, and he would feel proper 
miserable to miss this chance. Then Arthur fled 
from him too. 

The bo'sun waited imtil the middle watch before 
making an active move against the wretched man. 
About four bells in that watch, he pulled twine from 
his pocket, cut it in lengths, and looked up the main. 

"Stooard,'' he said, "go up there an' overhaul 
that port outer buntline on the t'gallan' yard." 

The ex-steward smiled with a timid hopefulness 
that this was but a joke. The great yard, black 
and sinister, was rocking slightly against the stars. 
Gear creaked. The steward might as well have 
been asked to ascend a scaffold. 

"Go on/' yelled the bo'sun, transfigured with past- 
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sion. The thought of such a sailorman oppressed 
him. This clod-like clinging to the deck touched 
and affronted that part of him which was truly 
noble. He made a movement at his victim with a 
canvas bag loaded with spikes. The steward's 
broad and awful smile died. He was in deadly 
fear. 

"I — I couldn't go up/' he gasped. He added 
bashfully, "I'm epileptic. I take fits." 

"Tyke a fit, then, an' tumble," shrieked the bo'sun ; 
and he lashed him over the head with the bag of 
spikes and drew blood. The ex-steward broke 
from the rail, and fled moaning aft towards the 
poop, clutching his little cap, and dashing the blood 
out of his eyes as he ran. The poop was likely to 
prove but indifferent sanctuary. That ship was 
boimded by its iron sides, and the steward was to 
find comfort in no corner of it. Nothing could 
rescue him from the ship but the sea. 

Still, respite was accorded him ; for presently the 
mate came along the bridge, pushing the wretched 
man before him. 

"Ole man says he ain't to go aloft along vid der 
udders, bos'." 

"Grood enough," said the bo'sun on a note of mur- 
der, "then 'e ain't. But if I 'ad 'eem on the old 
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It appeared that sniveling to the skipper 
wouldn't help on that ship. A hard ship had its 
merits. 

"'Ell flame packet tha' there," he said, "w'en 
Black Taylor 'ad 'er. You get yer day watch off 
on this 'ooker. None o' that on the Reilly. An' 
Black Taylor stroUin' on the poop with a gun in 
'is pocket The yards of that ship was full of holes. 
Yis." 

Black Taylor, it appeared, was another of these 
gentlemen who wouldn't stop at nothing. He'd 
murder an article like that — the bo'sun indicated 
the ex-steward with his foot — ^between two watches, 
so to speak. 

The apprentices murmured among themselves 
that this bo'sun was certainly a hard case, and that 
he was going to make this a hard ship. Little 
Robin said it was going to be a proper hard ship 
on Arthur any road. It was. The next three 
months were going to tax to the uttermost that 
fellow's power of overlooking his own wretched- 
ness. And he would wear those three months out, 
too, this Arthur. His life might be no good to him, 
but he hadn't the heart to throw it away. Aban- 
doned as he was, he had no idea of abandoning him- 
self. He would never consent to jump out of his 
own skin. 
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Indeed he was marvelously elastic in regaining 
self-respect. As they went on for several days 
without shift of wind, and no particular work aloft, 
he began to find himself tolerated. Nay, the port 
watch so far forgot itself as to try to learn from 
him what had passed between him and that lady 
aft. Had he made love proper now, and was that 
the reason why he had been pitched out with that 
lack of ceremony? The steward dealt in con- 
strained affirmatives. 

They were never tired of adding to the imagined 
frailties of that creature aft. It wasn't possible 
for all that cold loveliness not to melt. While holy- 
stoning the poop — dashing out sand and sea-water, 
and sending the heavy stones thwartships with a 
rasping "Burrh, Burrh," they had watched her cov- 
ertly, for hours ; while for hours she sat, motionless, 
that flushed, disdainful face turned seaward, ob- 
livious of them. Their eyes fell on her ankles, 
which the sun warmed unmolested; on the folds 
of her dress, on her face in shadow. Then they 
spat on the deck, and put their great sprawling 
hands to the stones again, tortured and aflfronted 
by that miracle of daintiness, floating as free of 
them as a thistle in the blue sky. 

She had something up her sleeve. You couldn't 
tell them that a girl would go to sea all her life, 
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and not have her thoughts. They were even will- 
ing to concede a triumph to that ex-steward in order 
to fasten a weakness upon her. Pushing the stones 
they nipped one another's fingers in their abstrac- 
tion, and cursed soft and low. They warped their 
btu'nt necks around to feast their eyes upon her: 
this tall girl, with her slimness, the elfish slant to 
the eyes, the wistfulness which they mistook, mis- 
read. Heeding them not at all, she hearkened to 
whispers borne over the horizon. And the deck 
about her grew white to the caress of the holy- 
stones, as the watch sighed, swore, and hitched its 
prayer-boards forward, kneeling on them with salt- 
stung knees. The deck was white "like the cheek 
of the archangel Gabriel,'' like her own cheek ; and 
she let it go unregarded. 

"Chris'mus day in the puir-house," whispered 
Scotty of Leith pathetically, tilting his cap to a 
national angle. He spat before him on the deck, 
and circled his stone hugely over the engaging 
whole. It was gross insult to be forced to work 
a whole watch under the crying, indifferent eye of 
that morsel of a girl. Ceaseless torture. 

He gazed for support into the beady, companion- 
able eyes of Jim Delaney, and made an exhibition 
of his pouter-pigeon chest. It was in truth heart- 
ening to watch Jim work at this. There was a re- 
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assurance in his pace, a recognition of time's going, 
a professional sluggishness, with fits and puffs of 
a saving willingness between, savoring of his eight 
years in jail. Let that somber fellow, Specific 
Gravity, bring forth at his own pleasure, his 
progeny of sober movement. Eight bells is not far 
oflF. 

Safe on the section head in the dog-watch, they 
bullied the steward into confessing to her indis- 
cretions. 

"It's a wishful lass," said old Patty, inimically, 
viewing her from afar with the sunset flaming over 
the poop, kindling her into challenging glory. 
"Ain't it the truth, steward?" 

The steward allowed his feelings to leak out in 
an embarrassed grin, touched with deference, with 
awe of this penetrating spirit 

"An armful now," said Patty, with menace in 
his eye for the wrong answer. 

"Yes, sir," stammered the steward, obedi- 
ent, not unwilling that this should be thought of 
him. 

I'm an old man," said Patty reflectively, doub- 
ling his fist, "but ye'U hit the deck if ye call me 
'sir' again, ye woogle-faced stiff." 

The steward's sickly smile lingered, while he be- 
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thought him of some new way to suit the moo3 of 
this cross-grained old man. 

"Fetches a man up short/' he said timidly, after 
a time. "I couldn't breathe. . . .'' 

"You're a liar," said the stiff, standing up, tall 
and truculent against the sunset. "She would have 
none of you, and you know it." 

Imprisoned between these two opposing views, 
as in a closing crevice, the steward sat silent, as if 
to leave them to fight it out over his useless carcass. 
But old Patty, refusing to be drawn into alterca- 
tion with a stiff, only sat silent, and stroked his 
beard to the left. 

It wasn't true to say that she had nothing to do 
with them at all. On slop-chest night, she sat at 
the head of the cabin table, and debited them with 
their purchases in a book of virgin pages. A won- 
derful occasion, slop-chest night. It was usually 
left for Garryowen to say suddenly, on Saturday 
night, in the second dog-watch, "'Tis slarp-chist 
night," in a tone implying that this recollection of 
the day came to him with a shock of complete sur- 
prise. Followed a chorus of "Aye," and a fum- 
bling in bunks, under mattresses to see how the 
tobacco was holding out. 

"Slop-chest," growled old Patty. "Go aft with 
ye, then, an' be robbed," 
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This unseemly and childish excitement he scorned, 
sitting there in his btink behind folds of yellow 
cheese-cloth with a log of red cedar. He lived on 
the heights. With an expert and careful eye he 
ran his thumb along the sheer of his model and dis- 
engaged a tiny shaving. Poor Patty had gone his 
three pound limit with the slop-chest and God knew 
when he could apply there again. 

As for the slop-chest, even the optimists — and 
they were few — thought it a "bit of a swindle"; 
and the others were content to say plainly that they 
were robbed. But as they had all made up their 
minds to jump the ship when she made port — ^and 
they were beginning to say that Sydney was that 
port — it was as well to live up to their privileges. 
Better go with full bags than empty. The port 
bo'sun was alone in his resolution to shun that slop- 
chest. He was going to stick by the ship, and take 
his pay-day like a man. It all came of being a 
hard case. 

The rest of them went aft, and huddled in the 
lee of the charthouse, going down one by one into 
the sacred vicinity of the slop-chest, which was in 
fact not a chest, but a locker, next the old man's 
cabin. The fat sailmaker was there in charge, 
wearing shore clothes, his greased hair laying well 
over. He spoke in whispers, and in whispers the 
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men made known their wants. That shabby little 
messroom, with its long table, its medicine chest 
solid in one corner, and the strange preserves in 
glass dishes on the sideboard, spoke to the awful 
preferences of the personality behind that starboard 
door. And at the end of the table sat that torment- 
ing creature, very composed, looking at them coldly, 
without preferences; destroying even their charac- 
ters for able seamen with those competent gray eyes. 
Over her was an oil-painting of the ship, very 
stiff, with the yards braced up and all sail set, and 
directly under that was a mirror, stippled with black 
points where the mercury backing had flaked off. 
Everybody looked into this mirror with a kind of 
stealth, and everybody tried to decide what sorts 
of preserves were in those dishes, lingering for the 
purpose, and affecting to have forgotten something. 
They were abashed too. They wanted to look at 
her with consuming hatred ; they wanted to demol- 
ish her with a withering concentration of scorn. 
And instead of that, they couldn't even look at her. 
They turned away from those steady eyes, with the 
brows slightly arched, as if she were thinking of 
something remote from all this. They slid off their 
caps in a startling moment of remembrance, re- 
vealing shorn heads, commemorative as tomb- 
stones with old scars. The clubs of all nations had 
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left their marks there. They stumbled over the 
rug; sweat glistened on their brows; they made 
humble sounds of apology and self-abasement in 
setting their signatures to paper. They were even 
appalled by the loud noise of the scratching pen, 
which went on, horribly tmrelieved, in that silent 
place. 

"Pair of slippers and a clay pipe," said Jim De- 
laney in a bodiless whisper, watching the man ahead 
of him withdraw. Sails turned into the slop-chest, 
and coming out with pipe and slippers, laid them 
down utterly without noise, on the table. The girl 
glanced at them, hardily, with a trace of contempt, 
and lifting the pen, wrote smoothly in the book. 

"Three shillings," she said, without the least emo- 
tion ; and turning the book towards Jim, held out the 
pen. He stared over her shoulder at the preserves ; 
in all their glittering delectability. Then he seized 
the pen. His signature was shockingly noisy, but 
brief and noncommittal. He picked up pipe and 
slippers. His part in the comedy was over. But 
stay. 

"An* a plug o' the dark," he breathed secretly over 
his shoulder to Sails. He had deliberately split the 
transaction in two, in order to prolong it; as if to 
show that calm person at the table that he wasn't 
to be beaten out by her mere opinion of him. He 
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signed again ; and stole out of the cabin on tHe port 
side, while the next man, apprized of his clear way 
by a silent movement of the shining, heavily breath- 
ing Sails, came bashfully in. The slop-chest was 
getting on Sails' nerves. 

Outside the crowd hitching down the rubber-laid 
companionway eagerly fingered Jim's slippers. 

"How much ?'' they inquired bloodlessly. 

Three bob," Jim conveyed to them. ^ 

^Robbery.'' 

'Hush, we'll wake the byby." 

One by one they sneaked in, coming out guiltily, 
as if they had somehow sacked that slop-chest — ^legs 
and arms of tmderwear lapping down over their 
forearms, corn-cobs and clays in their mouths, sou'- 
.westers and storm-caps clapped anyhow on their 
heads, sea-boots clamped against their ribs. 

"How much are those boots?" 

"Ten bob." 

"See 'em in 'ell." 

"Hurry up, you Scotty, it's getting on eight 
bells." 

The line hitched down, jovial, but going to its 
ruin; each step a kind of private profit to the in- 
visible proprietor of the slop-chest. And this line 
issued in individuals on the port side, each one 
laden, sheepish, hurried, and with the same ironic 
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look of having parted the old man forcibly from 
his possessions. By a flourish of the pen the thing 
was done. Certainly the dirtiest night that ever 
blew could not compete with the slop-chest for ex- 
citement. 

Even the bo'sun, hard case though he was, could 
not steel himself against sight of these treasures. 
He paced the section head feverishly, and eyed 
them furtively as they glimmered by in the dark. 

How much for those slippers, Jim?'* 

Three bob, bos'.*' 

Better gait some slippus, bos'," said Chips. 
"You vill go vorking over some night vid dose 
laifts." 

The orderly mind of Chips could never reconcile 
itself to the perverted fact of the bo'sun's boots, 
which were both lefts. But it was a point of cour- 
tesy not to refer to the obvious fact that the bo'sun 
had been drunk when he bought them. The men 
showed their tact rather in cursing the distant 
seller of those boots, who had mysteriously foisted 
them on bos' by some legerdemain known only to 
the trade. Yet, privately, they wouldn't any of 
them have stirred a hair if he had gone "vorking 
over" some dark night. They wouldn't have yelled, 
"Man overboard," to retrieve this master of their 
souls and bodies from that engulfing element 
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"You can't control dem/' said Chips, his partic- 
ular enemy; "not in der gravy-eyed vatch." 

"Can't control 'em, says 'e," muttered the bo'sun 
bitterly; and they were all silent at this indication 
of his mood. 

Suddenly Tom Crewe was in their midst, flour- 
ishing a blanket, and uttering incoherencies. 

"Hey, wot's orl that, Torm, wot's orl that?" 

The old reprobate clawed his silver beard, and 
slung the blanket over his shoulder. 

"She's a deep 'un, that," he said. 

He paused, trying to assemble his tale so as to 
keep his self-respect. 

"Wot did she s'y, Torm?" 

" ' 'Ow about 'Endrickson,' she arsked me. 
'Don't 'e need somepin' ?' says she. 'Don't 'e ?' she 
says." 

They were struck dumb by the amazing brazen- 
ness of that inquiry, in view of Hendrickson's ex- 
press declaration. 

"What did you tell her, Tom, any road ?" 

"Wot did I s'y, lad?" 

"Aye." 

"I give it 'er proper," said Tom. He paused, 
turning a wry face upon them. Some dreadful 
thing had happened to him. He strove to utter it ; 
there were sounds as of bubbles bursting in the 
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back of his throat. All at once he whirled about 
shamefacedly, clutching his beard; and he could 
hear the comment on his lie following him below. 

" 'Endrickson, says she," remarked the bo'sun, 
and everyone saw that he had summed her up; 
impaling her with that one stroke of his devastat- 
ing irony. 

"Good enough." 

The mate's whistle blew then from the poop, and 
the bo' sun moved out on the bridge, knocking his 
knees together in a rage. 

"Port fore brace," he called harshly, in a mo- 
ment ; and they went at it again, slewing the yards 
around. They were feeling for the Southeast 
trades; and the crew swore that the trades were 
dead and gone, blown out altogether, as they had 
been swearing that same thing for fifty years. 
They strung out on the braces, vociferating, looking 
up over their shoulders in torment at those black 
yards, which came round inch by inch, creaking. 
And as they pulled Tom Crewe yelled a strange, 
curdled, cracked yell, like a rusty yodel. 

"Yu hah dhu. Oh, dhu. Oh, lally hoa hu. 
Whey hu. Oh, Julyeehah. Now heavy on 'er. 
Heavy, bulls. Hah? bowse 'er agin. I tol' you. 
. . . Oh, square the man's yard. . . . Ah, sharpen 
'er. . . . Oh, jam 'er up." 
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When they came to the crossjack braces, under 
the break of the poop, old Tom shifted his "Oh, 
Julia'' to "Ah, Mary Ellen," a prolonged shriek, 
full of defiance and fierce vituperation, and mingled 
with a note of self-esteem regained. Under the 
mask of those simple words, he blurted out the 
whole agony of his wave-worn soul. And it was 
possible to be bold, because the name of that sly 
creature was not Mary Ellen. 

Still he howled, in terrible triumphant uUulations, 
in a cracked voice, full of agony, full of awful simu- 
lated cheerfulness. His gray ruin of a face, with 
its silver beard on which the sweat collected; with 
its drawn lines, stamping there memories of watches 
numberless, which had come to nothing, dropping 
back into that abyss which mocked him — was lifted 
up, with deep malice, as he lay back, bulging his 
shoulders over those braces. He was like an old 
dog, baying fruitlessly at the moon. 

"Lay all dat. Clear der wreck.'' 

All those vague figures went about grumbling 
and colliding and coiling down gear, in darkness, 
coming to rest finally on the section-head. Old 
Patty, lighting his pipe, said with the calm convic- 
tion of a man whose theory is taking final shape, 

"A sick man ain't safe from her even." 
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They were in the doldrums ; and it began to look 
as if the ship would linger there in those horse- 
latitudes forever. At short intervals it rained, in 
a bleeding downpour, which hardly fell short of 
drowning them on their feet. And after that, in- 
variably the faint wind would shift, and they would 
go at the yards again. Night was a plague. They 
worked then in dense velvet blackness, and the air 
stirred with a deep-throated symphony of un- 
christian protest. Hands snatched roughly at 
wrong ropes; each man cursed his neighbor; men 
without shoes were stepped on by men in wooden 
clogs; they belayed the braces to the wrong pins; 
and old Patty would mumble bitterly, "They're able 
seamen; they're sailormen," as if that, in these 
black times of incompetence and nautical darkness, 
were extenuation. Then the bo'sun lifted up his 
voice at the watch; the mate, under cover of the 
confusion, launched a bolt at his master the bo'sun ; 
and once the old man, invisible on the poop, said, 

in a calm voice of ultimate certitude that they were 
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all farmers, farmers, and included the mate in his 
misanthropy. 

The men took it out on the ex-steward. He was 
peggy, now — ^he had to sweep and holystone the 
fo'c'stle, and carry slops and fetch grub. He was 
policeman, too, in the night watches, and had to 
go rooting the men out of the dark corners where 
they slept, when the mate's whistle blew. No able 
seaman would sleep in his bunk with boots on, they 
still agreed to that ; but a bit of a doss on deck was 
another matter altogether. So they let the ex- 
steward pace the deck alone with one hand twisted 
in his damp hair to keep himself awake. And that 
was desperate work, too; he was a soft and com- 
fortable creature, who had been revelling all these 
years in tradesman's hours. He would make three 
or four turns across the clear deck, and suddenly 
reel and lurch forward, and come awake with terror 
in his eyes, wondering how much time had elapsed 
and feeling a menace in the silence. He dared not 
sit down even. He shared the whole four hours 
lookout with the dumb Kaiser. He struck the time. 
Every half hour his woeful figure went slouching 
along the bridge towards the charthouse ; and this 
was the occasion for some jibe to be flung at him 
by one or other of the men stretched below it on 
tbe b^tcbt 
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He fulfilled all these engagements, and still he 
was worried. There was something more. He 
was leaving something undone. He was nothing 
but the ship's boy, now, and yet he seemed to be 
more heavily responsible than the old man. Com- 
ing out from under the fo'c'stle head one night, 
white and shaken, he met the stiff. 

"I'll never see land again," he said despondently. 
He leaned on the rail and whispered, "There is 
something wrong. ... you don't know." 

The stiff looked towards the fo'c'stle head. 

"Seen that ghost, you mean?" 

The steward shook his head languidly, and 
quivered a little, pawing the deck with one foot. 

"It is there all right," he said timidly. 

They had a ghost on the ship now. Little Robin's 
belief in it had been firm, even before the manifes- 
tation which had brought them all to their senses, 
and given them to act accordingly. Little Robin 
said that a man had fallen down into the f orepeak, 
and broken his neck, several voyages back; and it 
was proper certain there would be a ghost there. 

But it was Garryowen on whom the visitation 
fell. Coming up one morning out of the f orepeak 
from filling the coal sacks for the galley, he swore, 
with his good eye bulging, that a spare ventilator 
down there had moved as he came past it 
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"I swallied me bacca/' he alleged, proving by his 
fright the cause of it. And the fact of the ghost 
being clear, the men swore, and added it to the 
long account they had already with the flamin' 
hooker. The bo'stm, looking along his arms, 
clacked his tongue, and leering at the steward, said 
grimly that there would be more ghosts before the 
V03rage was over. 

The steward gasped and clasping his knees, sat 
silent. These men had a strange fascination for 
him. He sat at their feet in the face of the worst 
they could fling at him. Fearing only physical 
violence, he took even a kind of enjoyment in hear- 
ing his character robbed of its luster nightly. It 
was an inverted form of self-gratification. 
Crouched in the scuppers, he bathed in the full flood 
of their derision, rubbing one huge hand nervously 
over his hairy chest. But all the while his secret 
fear harassed him, and gloom hung about him like 
a mantle. 

The bo'sun lay one night on Hatch No. 3, without 
moving, leaning on his elbow with that physical in- 
diflFerence to surfaces which held him to the same 
hard spot for hours. Sucking his pipe, he glowered 
at the steward, who sat cross-legged on the deck, 
with a worshipful eye on this master of his fate. 
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Of all their fates. They hated that little red man ; 
and yet, curiously, they wanted to stand well with 
him. Each man wished to be admitted to share 
with the bo'sun that blighting contempt for the sea- 
manship of all those others. And that was impos- 
sible. He threw out cynical defenses; he had a 
withering retort even for the man who weakly 
would agree with him. He would share with no- 
body the secret of this disillusioned philosophy 
which made him great; and was like a raw breath 
down the backs of the watch on deck. 

The bo'sun stroked his arms with their great 
freckles and queer silver patches, and suddenly he 
shouted, 

"Detective, says 'e." 

The steward gulped like a full water-barrel and 
squatted in the scuppers. 

"I was only joking with the boys," he said in a 
faint voice. It was the truth that he had told 
Robin one dark watch that he was not what he 
seemed. He said he had been sent aboard to track 
down one of these men, though which one he was 
not at liberty to reveal. But secretly the steward 
said, they all knew he was a detective, and each man 
fearing himself the victim, they had combined to 
eliminate the steward on the high seas. 

This was eminently plausible, but it was more 
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than Robin, though sworn to silence, could contain 
within himself. It was ship's news within two 
watches. 

"Good enough,'' said the bo'sun. "You 'ear that, 
b'ys. 'E's come aboard to jug me in Sydney or 
wherever, f r 'itching off with that coat of Jim 
Tower's. Rare harticle that, f 'r a detective. It's 
'im or me, says 'e. Well, tha'U do me. 'Im or me, 
lad, an' the best man sees land." 

The steward was without words; but, the moon 
just then rose over the crossjack yard in a rack of 
clouds, and his face and large nerveless arms glis- 
tened. The bo'stin toyed with him, dragging out 
words with reluctance, in a sort of drawling bit- 
terness, as if he were conceding this to a mood 
which hardly became him. 

"Lookin' at tha' there," he said stirring his foot 

idly towards the ex-steward, "makes me think of 

Bloody Ruf us. 'E wouldn't stop at nothink, Ruf us 

wouldn't. An' 'e 'ad no mutinies. 'E 'ad a w'y 

of shippin' crews. That v'yage there was two 

Greeks, couple o' Spaniards, two Britishers, two 

Frenchies, a Finn an' a Pole in my watch. Mutiny 

takes a lot of tork. . . . We couldn't tork. . . . 

That Finn now, 'e 'ad cause to mutiny. Bloody 

Rufus 'ad a w'y of standin' by the rail when the 

crew came over, sizin' 'em up — and when 'e sees a 
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feller 'e didn't like, 'e stretched 'im out Yis. *E 
see this Finn a comin' over and he stretched 4m out. 
I picks up the Finn an' puts 'im in the fo'c'stle. 
Good enough. D'ye think old Ruf us was satisfied ? 
No, then. 'E put up a trick on 'im. Tha' there 
Finn was on lookout one night, and Ruf us sent a 
b'y into the port light. The Finn yelled, 'Lights 
are bright, sir,' then the b'y put the light out, an' 
the mate come up on the f o'c'stle head and looked 
at it. Black out, o' course. 

" *You damned stiff,' 'e says, T\\ teach you to 
watch yer lights. You think you know salt now,' 
'e says, ^but FU show you salt now so you'll think 
you've kissed Lot's wife arf ter she turned.' 'E 'ad 
an arm, that Bloody Ruf us; an' the Finn was 
backin' aw'y from it to starboard. Well, 'e comes 
to the rail, an' the mate arf ter 'eem; an' 'e went 
over. 'E jumped over. Luk tha' there," said the 
bo'sun, snapping a burnt match to the deck. " 'Is 
life was no good to 'eem." 

He leered at the ex-steward, smiling hideously, 
suggesting in that widening of his thin lips all the 
terrors of his past. His face, a universe of 
freckles, seemed to blaze under his conical black 
hat when he struck a match, and his red little eyes 
held a savage light. It was almost incredible, his 
remorselessness towards that crushed intimation of 
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a man. But he lay quite still on the hatch, directly 
under the crossjack yard. The belly of the sail was 
black; and it was clewed up to starboard to let in 
the wind on the mainsail. The sails on the main 
were full, of a dusky night shade. They went up 
band on band, immense and murmurous. That 
whole great front of canvas reeled slightly, moving 
against the sky like a fan in a steady hand, showing 
and hiding a row of stars above the upper topgal- 
lant yard. 

The stiff sprawled on the hatch, looking up at the 
deep brilliant tapestry of that tropic night within 
whose invisible folds alone must lie peace for that 
unhappy steward. His mind rambled from the sub- 
tle terrorizing of the bo'sun; and he was afflicted 
with a sense of the utter oddness of his lying there. 
What an old thing it was to put to sea like this, 
and how little, in all those centuries of misery and 
terror, the shrewd device had varied. That aggre- 
gation of sail upon the main seemed strangely kin 
with the sails of junks and sampans ; yard on yard, 
they went up into the stars ; ancient, junk-like, sup- 
plicating, something bold and eager in them when 
they filled, something dejected when they drooped 
and waned, the wind failing them. As if they knew 
the irony of its caprice. 
Yet tb^s? able seamen fdt nothing of all that. 
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They rode the seas like a man sitting a rusty horse. 
Their life was boredom, heightened at intervals by 
physical miseries, grouches harbored without cause, 
swift terrors. . . . 

Now and again some one struck a match, huge 
unstable shadows leapt apace up the main; an in- 
stant crazy black commingling of the shadows of 
sheets and stays, the rasp of voices ; a glimpse on the 
section-head of bold legs and boring eyes, of vague 
forms overturned in sleep. Then there came again 
the reluctant chuckle of the little bo'sun, and he 
went on forging his hard narratives. He struck a 
match calmly, not to be intimidated by the million 
gallons of oil just under him ; and in the yellow light 
his face, with its clotted and tangled fiery mustache, 
appeared over the bowl* of the pipe, lean, scarred, 
a red ruin. 

A man was a fixture with old Rufus," he said. 
Yis. Men 'ad a w'y of disappearin' in the watch 
on deck. A black night, maybe, the watch would 
be goin' forrard and old Rufus lays a hand on one 
of 'em as 'e 'as in mind. 'C'il that gear,' says 'e, 
an' then it's a knife in the ribs an' a jerk overboard. 
That's 'ow it went into the log, too. ^Man over- 
board.' Good enough." 

It was too dark to see his face, but when he 
stopped speaking" the whole black bulk of him, in its 
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stillness, seemed to concenter itself upon that stew- 
ard, who clasped his knees, and breathed in a 
choked way, tilting his head up in an ecstasy of 
fear. 

"Looks narsty over the quarter there,'' muttered 
Tom Crewe uneasily. 

E'U 'ang on though," said the bo'sun satirically. 

E'U 'ang on, will old Trouble. 'E's a seaman, 
proper. Wot's a squall V says 'e. 'Nothink,' says 

He subsided, contemptuous, and old Patty began 

to repeat placidly his tale of murder. He'd sailed 

on a ship once, the Little Angela of Liverpool, mates 

with just such an article as this. In his turn he 

pointed to the steward. For a whole voyage he 

suffered him in silence ; but the strain had been too 

great, and the night they made port, old Patty up 

with a wrench and tapped him. The fellow had 

the grace or good tact to make no noise in dying, 

and old Patty dropped over quietly, and swam for 

it He was taken aboard a little schooner loaded 

with watermelons, finally; and that old man took 

him below, and gave him coffee and a shift of 

clothes. He understood the provocation perfectly. 

One man in a thousand, that skipper. Old Patty 

was with him for six months after that and treated 

like a kin^^. He stopped speaking, decorously. 
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The steward rocked back and forth, unable to make 
light of these things. 

Jim Delaney, stopping his lithe, panther-like 
stride, shifted the scene to Cawnpore. He put in 
there in '89 in a little brig, the Star Queen, and the 
crew left like one man. Even the rats left that ship. 
Delaney and his mate got jobs ashore as policemen, 
but they were arrested the next morning themselves 
under a warrant issued to the captain of the ship, 
and clapped into a spacious jail. Delaney had 
nothing but praise for that jail. They were fed 
royally; and in a week every man jack of the orig- 
inal crew of the Star Queen was behind the bars 
there, awaiting reshipment. The skipper wouldn't 
have bothered his head about them of course in 
Melbourne, or even Hongkong; but in Cawnpore 
he simply couldn't man his ship again. So there 
they were, after a month, back on the lean and hun- 
gry Star Queen, with murder in their hearts. And 
they weren't two days out when Jim cracked the 
mate over the head with an iron belaying pin. 
That mate was built a good deal like this here stew- 
ard, if he remembered. It was a calm voyage and 
Jim had nothing to do after that but sit in a black 
forepeak along with a barrel of sand; and at the 
end of the passage he served eight of a fifteen 
years' sentence* . . . The stiff could now under- 
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stand the uneasy turning and turning of this man 
on deck, an eternal, panther-like, short, silent stride. 
With his hands low on his hips, the elbows barely 
bent, he marked out for them on the deck the limits 
of that cell. His talk came in gusts, as he made 
the turns ; they never caught more than half of it. 

It was borne horribly home to the ex-steward 
that they were all smooth hands, capable of mur- 
der. He sighed prayerfully, and his huge, pallid 
arms shook a little. 

Jim Delaney stopped his pacing again to look aft, 
and to mutter that it was making up dirty behind. 
The stars were going out; there was a queer mist 
over the sea ; and right astern an ugly knot of cloud, 
dense black, with two raven's wings arching from 
horizon to horizon. 

Suddenly something like a vast sigh breathed 
past the stern, as if an enormous bellows were leak- 
ix^ steadily. 

"Get your oilskins,*' said the bo'sun shortly. 

They plunged below, and came on deck at once, 
struggling into sticky oils, which shone faint yellow 
in the thickening gloom. That black conspiracy of \ 
wind and rain coming up astern had struck them si- i 
lent They huddled together, staring tensely at the / 
poop, where the old mate could just be seen, tod- 
dling uncertainly from the bridge to the binnacle. 
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A mass of something the color of stale chocolate 
passed driving over the ship. 

*' ' 'And on/ says 'e/' whispered the bo'sun 
harshly. " 'And on till the larst pitch. Aye, 'ere 
she comes. Strike me blind, wot's a stick or two. 
'And on ; we'll 'ave a bit of driftway to the good." 

He whined uneasily, leaning forward, waiting the 
double whistle which should set the crew into the 
wild activity of getting in t'ga'ns'ls. 

The wind came on them with the unpreconcerted 
avidity of a wild beast, springing out of ambush. 
It snatched the breath from their lips ; it drew taut 
the strings to their sou'westers, and blurred their 
eyes, and droned heavily in their ears. The stiff, 
rounding his back to it, heard the iron door to the 
galley banging about in blackness ; the deep hum in 
the rigging rose to a shriek aloft at this intolerable 
strain. Then the mate blew his whistle. 
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"Let go the t'gallan' halyards/* he cried 

hoarsely; and his voice, coming through blackness, 

sounded strange and terrible to the bewildered stiff. 

There was a dreadful note of uncertainty in it and 

in that moment, he was glad of the port bo'sun. 

He heard his raucous voice shouting out that the 

foretack had gone to hell or something. Then the 

bo'sun let go the mizzen t'gallan' halyards, but the 

yard would not come down. 

"Thought so,'* he yelled, with a brisk pleasure 

in the evident blunder of the mate. "Cramped at 

the truss.*' 

The mate, allowing the ship to heel, had waited 

till she was so far over on the lee side that the yard 

would not slide down. They all stood braced 

against that leaning deck, and gaped up stupidly. 

"That stick's gone,'* cried the bo*sun. "Main 

and fore, and mind behind you.** 

The stiff, feeling the rush f orrard, made a step, 

slipped, and rolled into a hatch with cruel force. 

He lay stunned a moment; then staggered to his 

feet, and plunged for the port ladder on the section- 
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head. He was whirled about, blinded, bitten by 
spray, choked by a sudden downpour of rain, which 
got into his ears, his throat, and tasted acrid, like 
brimstone, as if it had burnt itself coming down, or 
been scorched by lightning. He was hopelessly at 
sea. In that pitch dark, which confused the faculty 
of his very finger-ends, he began to work forward, 
hanging from belaying pins and rigging on the 
weather side. His body was tortured with the pain 
of his fall against the hatch ; and he was physically 
sickened by the vehemence of that squall. Sud- 
denly, clearing his eyes, he made out a black shin- 
ing plane of deck, and a blurred white below him. 
This was the lee rail, buried, hissing in a phospho- 
rescent sea of foam. As he clung to the weather 
rigging, gasping and fighting forward, he thought 
she was going faster than ever ship had gone be- 
fore. The speed of her seemed to increase with- 
out end, as if she were being drawn more and more 
awfully to ruin. She went sliding down the lati- 
tudes as down some black inexorable cataract. In 
the moment's lifting of that darkness, there came 
great tongues of radiant fire leaping in, writhing 
among the hatches. And presently the stiff became 
aware of a npise at the stem of her like the noise of 
scissors tearing across cotton cloth, sharp and agon- 
izing. 
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Ail at once the whole sea for half a mile around 
was pricked as if by a million million golden needles, 
where the rain fell; and great blotches of silver as 
large as lily pads went by, not flashing, but glowing 
and waning, borne past on a sea of rough gold. 
Huge bolts of this phosphorus, lingering silver, slid 
down the ropes and stays. The spray, torn fan- 
wise from the crests of waves, took these golden 
tints, forking aloft like the tails of great golden 
fishes, like tails of peacocks, with eyes of gold, 
mildly luminous in the midst of the voracious seas. 
All this the stiff saw in a second's burst of rain. 
Then came flash on flash of lightning, blinding him. 
The ship, white paintwork, yellow masts, gray 
strained sail, black ratlines, would spring out, fear- 
fully tilted, every thousandth part of her distinct, 
and vanish. After one of those white flashes there 
was no seeing anything. Even the sense of touch 
was fuddled. The stiff felt as if his naked soul 
had been blown into everlasting shadow. 

Dropping to the foredeck, he crept along under 
the weather pin rail to the fore rigging. A wire 
sheet tripped him, cruelly cutting his shins ; and he 
fell forward, taking the blow on the point of his 
chin, and his outstretched palms. He had again a 
sense of the sickening futility of any sort of move 
w that treacherous darkness, that abysmal depth 
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of helplessness. They were like mad midgets at the 
bottom of an ink well. He felt a bulk of men above 
him, cursing, stepping on him, and he struggled up 
again. 

"Fm a stiff," he mumbled bitterly. There was 
literally no help for it. 

He heard the port bo'sun across the wind bellow- 
ing savagely, "We'll never get out of this ship," 
with the awful voice of prophecy. "Not with this 
crew of farmers, we won't." 

And then old Patty saying with plaintive insis- 
tence, "Here's the downhaul, I tell you," and a voice 
further away, "No, I got it here." 

Then the bo'sun was amongst them almost visible 
by reason of his limitless energy. 

* Wot's the matter 'ere ? 'Ere, one 'and. There, 
you take it ; that's the downhaul." 

The downhaul, unseen, rapped sharply against 
the rigging. Old Patty's voice rose plaintively 
again. 

"There ain't a single rope rove right on this ship. 
It ain't—" 

The wind drowned him. He had been holding 
the wrong rope, — old Patty, who was mainmast 
hand on the Cumberland when the Merrimac tried 
to ram her at Hampton Roads. 

Then the stiff felt himself smothered in the midst 
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of this mass of brawn in oils, fighting mad, clus- 
tered at the downhaul. He heard the roar of the 
halyard chains going loose; felt the fierce bulging 
and straining of these bodies, swaying, cursing, as 
if they were pulling the black sky down on them. 
Nothing seemed to have correlation with anything 
else. 

*Tort outer buntline.'' 

They swayed on that rope, breathless, deluged 
with spray, slithering about on the deck, as the stops 
broke, in a long grotesque string. 

"It's foul upstairs." 

This voice rose, faint and apathetic, choked with 
a rising sense of this malign conspiracy of all things. 

"Up one hand an 'ave a luk." 

• 

The hypothetical hand made no move and the 
bo'sun made him concrete by shoving a shoulder 
against him. 

"Lay aloft, you." 

Up he went. A pause. Gnarled hands were 
uplifted on the wet rope, tongues poured forth hell- 
fire on the ancient hooker. 

"Now she's clear. Now then, heavy on her, 
bulls.'' 

There came a quick terrific surrender from above, 
an uttier 3aelding after fierce strain ; and the watch 

.wtnt into the lee scuppers^ holding* a length oi 
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broken rope. The stiff, crawling out of the foam- 
ing scuppers, felt an insane desire to laugh. He 
had seen old Patty emerging from that flood, chok- 
ing, swollen with rage, his beard trailing away like 
a bunch of seaweed. 

"Not another damned singlet to my name," he 
muttered. He began to wring out his beard, creep- 
ing up the slippery deck on hands and knees. "The 
gear's rotten,'' he shrieked. 

That sharp noise at her bows came weirdly 
through the thunderous fury of the wind. The stiff 
had a conviction that nothing was being accom- 
plished. Nothing at all. The ship might as well 
have been abandoned. 

"Stow that sail," cried the bo'sun. "Three 
hands." 

On impulse the stiff swung himself into the rig- 
ging, and began to go aloft. The wind blew like 
demons, and the sea was covered with a mist like 
the vicinity of a boiler-house. An incessant hiss- 
ing came up from below. As the night lifted a lit- 
tle again, he could see, as he got higher, that 
pyramid of sail rising out of a pother of spray — 
blood-full, aching tight, black with rain, without a 
quiver. He saw for the first time how apt was the 
word "dirty" for a dirty night. Dirt was the color 
of the sea and the sky alike. Except the smudge 
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of foam parting at the bows, there was not one 
cleanly touch. 

The narrow topgallant mast stays swayed as he 
went up, seeming as unreliable as floating threads of 
a cobweb. Once his foot caught. Through the 
fury of the wind and the conflicting motions of the 
ship he knew only that his grip was solid on the 
stays as death. He was in no danger of letting go. 
He looked down, and saw at his heels the face of 
Tom Crewe, upturned, ominous, all his teeth show- 
ing, as if the agony of this had forced his mouth 
open. Tom had a long, bleeding scratch on his nose. 
It was always this noblest feature of Tom's that 
suffered when he was cuffed around aloft. Delaney 
yras following him. 

They were out of sorts, speechless with rage and 
superfluity of wind; and they had a fight on their 
hands, owihg to the break in that buntline. These 
buntlines were what they relied on to drape the sail 
up against the yard, spilling the wind from it, and 
when they failed, the canvas went wild, and puffed 
over the yard in hooded folds, iron-hard. 

Now as these three saw it near at hand, it 
^uirmed and struggled like a dark dragon falling 
through the skies. It swayed in a long, glistening, 
black roll five feet over the yard ; not a pretty sight 
for these men who had come to trap it. 
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The stiff, first aloft, laid out on the yard, sliding 
his feet along the footropes, and gripping the iron 
jackstays which ran along the top of the yard. 
But the wet sail was stretched, and drawn down 
like iron to these stays, so that even finger-room 
was denied him. Then the helmsman luffed, and 
the yard shivered its whole lengthy buckling like a 
fishpole. 

Deianey, next him, reeled, flung out a hand with 
rigid fingers spread, and opened his mouth to 
launch death out of that sky upon the man at the 
wheel. But Tom Crewe, beyond, pressed his silver 
beard into the looming sail, and said nothing. 

They caved over the end of the yard, and picked 
up the snapping leech, heels together on the foot- 
rope, the rain in their faces a solid front of water. 
The wind felt savagely under them for holds to pry 
them off. The sails bulged over them> wet and 
hard, in rasping folds. Gripping the wire lift, they 
jammed their elbows into the canvas to no purpose. 
They couldn't even dent it. The wind sang and 
moaned inside it. They tore at it with aching fin- 
gers; it slipped, bellied again, grew limp, then iron- 
hard. The wind was steady as a fountain under it 
then. 

Thereupon Jim Deianey began to work in to- 
wards the bunt, coaxing, cajoling, cursing the sail, 
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running his hands over it for holds. A man might 
as well have tried to pick up a slab of marble with 
the flat of his hand. Tom's sou'wester blew off; 
his gray hair stood up stiff, like a roll of dirty 
surf. His mouth fell open; a flash of lightning 
showed his face warped by this amazing restraint 
laid upon his faculty of speech. He had not ut- 
tered one word since coming aloft. 

Jim began screaming at him : "What's the mat- 
ter ? Burrh . . • Why ain't you kickin' up a row ? 

. . . You old . You got too good to curse? 

Warrh. . . ." 

The sail smothered him; and he dived under the 
wet yard, gripping impossible things. And old 
Tom twisted his head back at an impossible angle 
and screamed, 

"On deck. Luff the ship. Luff her." 

He wanted to spill the sail, but they couldn't hear 
him. He couldn't hear himself. But the man at 
the wheel luffed of his own accord, the sail fell 
and rose again viciously, and the yard sprang back. 
The stiff had both elbows cramped about the wire 
lift which came down to the middle of the yard ; but 
old Tom, still speechless, reeled and disappeared. 

"He's gone," thought the stiff, and for a horrible 
second he waited to hear him hit the deck. But 
then Tom's wet silvery head rose over the yard 
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again ; he was fighting mad. He had slid his foot 
over the footrope, and crooked his knee when he 
felt the slat coming; and so hung dangling. 

"Too gay altogether/' he shrieked. Now he had 
found words at last, and used them. He felt as if 
the old girl had slapped him in the face; and with 
wild objurgations, lost in the night, he spat out 
upon her, in her faithlessness, all that venom which 
had been gathering in silence. 

Jim began to yell monotonously, '^In with it In 
with it. Both fists." 

The stiff let go the lift, plunged down with both 
hands, and seized a fold of canvas. 

"Now we got 'er. Get the skin. God damn it, 
get the skin. On the yard with her. On the yard." 

The rain choked them ; they coughed and gasped, 
clawing at the sail. They seemed to have been 
wrestling with the thing for hours, and to have got 
nowhere with it. They were frail, ridiculously 
frail, in the face of this writhing monster, which 
loomed terribly in the gloom, glistening, rasping the 
skin from their faces, forcing them back, rousing 
them to a spirit of wild abandon. 

The stiff had moved away from the lift, and his 
life hung by the grip he had of the canvas. And 
now this canvas began to swell again, and draw out 
from his hands. It was resistless. He felt himself 
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going slowly backwards . • • for hours. Then he 
hung still as a thing which must plunge will yet 
hang at dead point. He thought, "Fm gone now. 
Finish." Then it occurred to him, "I'm on the yard 
the same as ever, though." It was impossible to 
feel himself alive and kicking, and believe at the 
same time that he was to die in three seconds — ^be 
smashed like a caterpillar on that deck, or plunged 
into the sea for good and all. His mind would not 
credit so crude an end. He had a feeling of pure 
astonishment . . . 

He had got too far back to slide his leg over the 
footrope, as Tom had done. No help for it. His 
hands weakened. With his head hanging, he could 
see that lean, black deck, himgry for him, driving 
through a snarl of water. . . • Then the canvas 
wilted again, he gripped it with a mad grip ; and the 
next moment he was leaning over the yard, spank- 
ing and smashing the conquered sail up under his 
midriff. It was actually coming in. 

Half stowed, it reared again ; aching fingers were 
powerless against it ; but it died, falling on the yard. 
That sea-hydra was done for. 

They passed the gaskets rapidly around it, with 
numbed hands, and began to go down. The stiff's 
fingers were so strained that he could barely hold 
the stays in them. 
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Below him Tom Crewe and Jim Delaney were 
having words. 

"Why couldn't you kick up a row?" This was 
the voice of Delaney. "Got too old to curse? 
What kind of a mate is that?'' 

Tom's answer was an indistinguishable shriek, 
wherein he cast his tortured soul abroad to the black 
night. 

Wet, winded, bone-weary, the stiff swung himself 
to the deck ; but he was far from through with that 
night's work. This was his first lesson in sea-buf- 
feting. He was learning what it is like to struggle, 
as if for all time, against a merciless caprice of 
wind and wave; against those sudden swelling as- 
saults of a mad spirit let loose from original black- 
ness, which strike a man in his helplessness like 
something funny, something preposterously final 
and without reason. He'd gone on, in a come-day, 
go-day, God-send-Sunday sort of fashion, pulling 
and hauling, washing down, tarring down ; now and 
then a sulky pull on the braces, or a little slippery 
work aloft, but nothing to catch the breath at. As 
a stiff, who knew nothing, he had acquired a con- 
tempt for the sea, this bright blue waste lapping 
him round eternally, making up and sloughing off 
from the side of the ship, with a hopeless chortling 
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sound, as if it conceded its impotence in falling back, 
snarling, with the suggestion of a fang through the 
blackness. But all the time this waste of waters 
had been idling, waiting for its black ally, the wind ; 
and now here they had it. It blew like twenty de- 
mons for the space of half an hour. The stiff felt 
as if he had been aloft all night with that exasperat- 
ing sail ; but it could hardly have been ten minutes. 
He felt as if something were due him for that su- 
perhuman labor; a respite, something to indicate 
that he had behaved like an able seaman. Nothing 
of that sort awaited him. 

As he swimg under the shearpole, he was en- 
veloped again in blackness, with a disheartening 
scream playing through it — ^the note of the rigging. 
He heard too something like a huge flapping, as if 
some incredible insensate bird had been blown 
aboard disabled, and were trying to make off. He 
heard the voice of the bo'sun at a terrible pitch, 
seeming far below him; and these words were like 
last words cried without meaning before final ca- 
tastrophe. 

He saw that the ship had righted herself a bit; 
but the slant of the deck was still almost impossible. 
A line of crumbling foam seethed over the lee fence, 
which showed for an instant like a broad black 
mark, slightly crooked. This foam, lightening the 
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night, showed him a confused blur of struggling 
men to leeward, and he decided from the awful bel- 
lowing of the foresail over his head that the sheet 
had got away from them somehow. He let go the 
weather rigging, sat fairly down on the deck, and 
slid for the hatch. He brought up there with 
stunning force, knocking his teeth together in his 
head. He felt as if the blow had shortened his 
spine, ground him to powder ; but as if by now any 
personality he might once have had to resent this 
affront upon it, had taken flight, he rose to his feet 
again, docile, clinging to the hatch. 

He was aware that some organism, to which he 
had been related once, warmly, was now beating all 
over with one accumulated tide of pain ; but he had 
lost that lordly correlation of parts which had 
served him in the mild watches. He fumbled at 
the belt which he had strapped outside his oilskins 
before this business had crashed down on top of him. 
''A soul-and-body lashing,'' they had called it That 
was the truth. They knew that in the teeth of 
these furious misdemeanors on the part of all the 
elements, the very soul was likely to be swung away 
from its corporeal moorings, plunged into a shiver- 
ing remoteness of indifference, in which its only 
longing was for rest, a cessation of all this; peace 
of some sort — oblivion. 
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But he felt dimly that he had a part in this, too, 
that something was required of him in all his in- 
competence; that he belonged to this organization 
of frail forces contending with a scurrilous black 
vehemence of wind and rain, which streamed among 
them and jolted them, willy nilly, the length of that 
leaning deck. 

He worked himself clear of the hatch, doubled up 
into a sort of ball, and shot to leeward. That lee 
water sucked him into the scuppers, and he lay there 
gasping and kicking in a tangle of gear, under a 
weight of water like a solid wall fallen on him, 
through which he could not by any effort jam his 
head. He was going to smother then. 

It wasn't the sensation of drowning at all, as he 
had imagined drowning. More as if some one had 
stuffed a pillow about him, and were holding it there 
maliciously. Suddenly that was whisked away, and 
he got to his feet. He wondered at the extraor- 
dinary persistence of this wrecked mechanism which 
would balance itself on its two legs, time after time, 
when given the least chance. 

He jostled among these mad figures, which 
gleamed in black and yellow oils, vociferating, lay- 
ing back on that wire sheet. Now and again the 
wild sail yankeH the thing through its sheave in the 
side of the ship, with a kind of gigantic, childish 
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petulance; and then the whole string of them shot 
forward crazily, like lifeless puppets, tied to a piece 
of string in a child's hand. The stiff felt that wire 
slide through his tortured fingers like a bar of glow- 
ing iron, and he heard Scotty of Leith screaming 
in his ear, 

"Ma toes, mon. Luke out for ma toes, I'm tellin' 
ye." 

The idea of a man caressing the thought of his 
toes in a moment like that was amazing to him. 
The voice of that Scotchman was only a faint wail, 
but the stiff could make out that nothing in this 
world would prevent the fellow from having a 
proper concern about his toes. Then he heard the 
voice of the bo'sun, coming up harsh and savage, 
reassuringly definite, from the very side of the ship. 

"Take it to the capstan." 

He was as cool as ice now, that red little man. 
He could be torn limb from limb, and he would 
know what to do with the pieces, in his nasty way. 

The stiff found himself somehow under the boat- 
skids, with Garryowen's voice in his ear, 

"T'ree tur-rns, I say." 

He reached over his head for a capstan bar. The 
treacherous thing stuck ; and then, coming out sud- 
denly, fell on his head and smote him flat. He 
could have laughed aloud at that unmeaning malevo- 
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fence, at the brilliant pain which turned him sick 
with a sort of physical revolt at his miserable awk- 
wardness. He felt himself rolling over and over, 
with nothing to stop him; and now he wanted to 
roll clean into the sea, to quench this raging fire of 
pain. But he had no such luck. He rolled into 
the scuppers again ; and again he picked himself up, 
in a frenzy at his uselessness. He caught at a rope 
which straggled down from the foremast fife-rail. 
Leaning back on this, he began to go up the deck 
again. His feet slid out from under him once; he 
fell flat, striking on the side of his jaw ; but he held 
to the rope, and came up to the capstan. It had 
grown black as a blind man's pocket again. He 
didn't know what they were doing; he had not the 
slightest notion what all this was about. The fact 
that men could go about, under this stress, with 
method, like reasonable beings, struck him as ab- 
surd. They were merely pretending to busy them- 
selves with this incomprehensible sheet. . . . He 
brought up his shins against it, and pitched forward 
wildly. He had an insane impulse to laugh, but 
the wind choked him. His belt had worked loose 
now, and the wind took his oilskin coat and wrapped 
it over his head like an intractable hood. With a 
movement of the arms, he dashed it down; but at 
once .the wind put it back. It was as if he were in 
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the grip of some inexorable madman bent on frolic ; 
and as the wet edges of that coat stung his face, he 
squealed aloud in his wrath at this active principle 
of malice which had got hold of him. 

.Then he heard a scream. 

"Put 'er in the double purchase/' 

Came a clink, very faint, and he heard the heavy 
wooden bars draw out and go knocking against the 
capstan head, probing for the double purchase holes. 

'* 'Eave away." 

He laid his chest to a bar, intending to push, but 
he was going up the deck, which was like the roof 
of a barn, and instead of pushing, he had to cling 
to the bar to be borne past the dead point in that cir- 
cuit. Then he ran to leeward, pushing mightily 
against the strain of the sheet, and the weight of the 
men coming up on the other side; and again he 
drove his legs into the taut wire. He sank for- 
ward on the bar, shuddering, and the capstan, re- 
volving, dragged his limp body over that obstruc- 
tion. 

He had the satisfaction of knowing that he wasn't 
alone in coming to grief over that perverted thing 
at least. The capstan was ringed in a luminous 
circle of curses. He heard gasps, short agonized 
barks, cruel falls. And suddenly, as if he had been 
walking in a doze, he brought up against that wire 
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again, dragging across it as before, caved over the 
invisible bar. Then he decided to make each step 
clear of a possible wire, but his exertions had emp- 
tied him of the sense even to stick to a resolve like 
that. By the time he came to the wire again, mem- 
ory had faded, and he swung into it. 

A voice cried, " 'Eave Paul," as they strained on 
the bars, a last faint click sounded, and the bars 
came tumbling out 

Somebody shouted in his ear, 

•*Who's got a rope yarn?'* 

He felt in his pocket and found one. Bending 
down, he groped about until he felt a hand swollen 
over the two parts of the wire, and another hand 
seized his rope yarn and bent it on. 

"Now then g'aft. The lot of ye. That mizzen 
t'gallan' yard—" 

The wind was letting up a trifle, the darkness lift- 
ing. The stiff saw the bo'sun, leaning back into 
the pitch of the deck, swallowed in oils, his face 
full of a superfluous savagery, a supreme defiance, 
as if the storm had filled him with the very devil. 
And suddenly the eyes of that terrible little man 
fdl on the woeful figure of the ex-steward, who 
came out of the gloom, panting and limping, with- 
out oilskins, his shirt plastered against his chest, his 
arms waving irrationally, like vast stiunpy tenta- 
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cles. The bo'sun leaned towards him ; an evil smile 
grew on his lips ; he shot out an arm, and cried un- 
mercifully, "C'il down that gear/' while his red 
eyed burned, inviting the ex-steward to remember, 
hideously recalling to the wretched fellow the im- 
plications of that move. 

The steward whirled about, screaming, and 
plunged aft. He fell, rolled into the hatch, jumped 
to his feet, and fled up the port ladder. 

"No, says 'e,*' said the bo'sun, and he threw back 
his head and laughed boisterously. "Aft," he cried. 

Evidently they were never coming to an end of 
this. The stiff ran drunkenly, on legs of paper, 
and he collided with everything that projected from 
the plane of the deck. He dashed quite by the miz- 
zen, and flung himself into the weather capstan aft. 
He made all possible contacts with that wet iron; 
chest, chin, knees, forearms. He felt battered in 
completely ; and he lay on the deck, drawing up his 
legs in spasms of pain. If he had had strength in 
that moment, he would certainly have thrown him- 
self into the sea. He was mad from the effect of 
these repeated shocks, none of which had been mer- 
ciful enough to put him out of his misery. Blink- 
ing his eyes, which the heavy rain had blurred, he 
saw that he had rolled in under the break of the 
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poop, and that a shining figure in oilskins was lean- 
ing down to him. It was the lady aft. 

"Are you hurt ?" she cried ; and though the voice 
was faint, he thought he heard amusement in it, 
laughter even. That was her idea of a charitable 
heart. She had said that he would never reach a 
port; and now she was laughing at this fulfillment 
of her prophecy. He would not in that moment 
have given square money for his chance himself, 
but the mockery which he imagined to be dancing in 
those gray eyes, invisible to him, gave him new 
energy ; and again he felt that this wrecked body of 
his was rising to its feet, like a corporation foreign 
to him altogether. But nothing could bruise his 
spirit like that curt and competent inquiry launched 
at him from above. 

"No," he roared and fell to the deck again, and 
lay still. Then it seemed to him as if he and she 
hovered over him together; and she was very so- 
licitous and very close; and spoke in a stricken 
voice. She had white wings, soft things with which 
she brushed his brow. He felt dumbly that all this 
was pathetic. 

He opened his eyes, and she was in fact kneeling 
there. She had opened her oilskin coat to shield 
his face from the rain ; and he perceived a miracle 
in that warm fragrant shelter. He wanted to lie 
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there forever, but he heard the yells of the watch 
around the mizzen. 

"I'm — ^all right/' he said solemnly. 

"Lie still a moment," she besought; but he said 
weakly, "I am a mule-head," and rolled over on his 
elbow and got up. 

"Ah, take care," she implored him. Staggering 
away, he flung back at her, 

"I will reach port all right I am just that dog- 
gone useless." 

The watch was clinging, with short growls and 
hoarse invective, to the downhaul of that mizzen 
topgallant yard, which .had stuck. They couldn't 
see it, but they knew it hadn't come down. The sail 
itself had been drawn up part way by the buntlines, 
the wind tormenting it ; it bellowed like a wounded 
bull, roaring down to them to come to their senses 
and furl it. 

"Lay that." 

The bo'sun caught himself into the mizzen rig- 
ging and stared up. 

"The yard's carried away," he cried. "That's 
wot it is. Parted in the middle. I wanted to let 
it go sooner, you old blank," he yelled to the mate. 

That upper topgallant yard was wooden, and it 
had broken at the sling, and hung down, port and 
gtarboard, black-draped in struggling sail, like the 
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broken wing of a great bird. The very spirit of 
wreck seemed to hang about the ship. 

Tom Crewe and three more went aloft to look 
things over. The stiff could hear his racked high 
ruin of a voice coming down faintly from that 
height. 

"Pull on the starboard inner buntline. Ease off 
them halyards. Ease off. That's not the right 
buntline.'^ 

Here the old reprobate burned in the sailor's inti- 
mate peculiar hell, which is a place where always 
the wrong ropes are pulled on. 

"Into the rope-locker two hands and get out the 
four-inch gantline." 

The stiff plimged after Jim Delaney. The rope 
locker smelt of tar. It seemed secret, remote, se- 
cure, unaffected by the squall. Not a sound could 
be heard in there. Not a sound. It was as black 
and silent as a tomb. But directly they had strug- 
gled out of it again with that enormous gantline, 
straining forward into the wind with the rope on 
their shoulders. Then the watch began to go up 
with it, coming about thirty feet apart. The stiff 
was stopped just under the mizzen top. There was 
no danger of falling out of the rigging that night. 
He dragged at the wet rope with both hands, an4 
it continued to be sucked aloft. When he felt the 
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weight of it leave his shoulder he returned to the 
deck. There a hand fell on his shoulder. It was 
the port bo'sun. 

"Who's this?'' bawled the bo'sun. 

"The stiff." 

" 'Ave a luk at the time, stiff. We want the other 
watch to come to the party." 

The stiff groped for his enemy the weather cap- 
stan, passed it, slid to the lee side, caught the lad- 
der, and drew himself up to the charthouse. He 
opened the lee door and shut it quickly. Inside, all 
was quiet. A musty, cooped-up odor assailed him, 
a hint of peace, of domesticity. At this sudden ces- 
sation of noise, he felt his bruises terribly ; his body 
palpitated like a jelly-fish. He took a step or two 
down the rubber-laid companionway, craning his 
neck to look at the ship's clock, and as he did so he 
heard the stir of oilskins in the alley way, and the 
lady aft came into view, shining, dripping like a 
sea-nymph, her head covered by a rubber hood. In 
her gray eyes was competence, composure ; she sug- 
gested in her calm movements, in the careful poise 
of her slim body, that all this was nothing to her. 
A little squall, that was all. Her seamanship was 
as old as herself. 

Her eyes darkened, and she said, slipping back 
the hood. 
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"You were hurt, then/' 

The stiff was cowed out of words by her de- 
meanor, which made a commonplace of all this. 
He was ashamed that he should have made any- 
thing of it. She evidently had no sense of being 
drawn towards him by a common peril, or anything 
of that sort. She said simply, 

"Your chin is bleeding. Why will you fall on 
your chin?" 

She arched her brows. He had been tipped off 
the boat skids the week before by the point of his 
sheath-knife, and fallen on his chin then. He stood 
there, feeling huge and ludicrous, in his oilskins. 
His skin burned him. She made it appear as if lit- 
erally all he had done in this mess was to fall on 
his chin. 

"Haven't you any arms ?" she said. "It's fearful 
to take the shock of it on your chin. You'll break 
your neck." 

He had thought it a little strange himself that he 
should fall thus persistently on his chin, when, as 
she said, he had arms. 

"I'm very awkward," he murmured. Horri- 
bly abashed, he looked at the clock. It was one 
bell. 

"Strike the time," he muttered, taking a step up. 

"Wait," she said. 
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He turned towards her ; and a light of pure mis- 
chief was in her eyes. 

"Did you go aloft with Tom Crewe ?" 

She breathed this at him with that secrecy which 
soothed him, as her very hand might soothe his 
brow; and her eye sparkled, 

"Yes," he said. 

"Did he swear?" 

The stiff considered. 

"Why, no," he said. "He wouldn't kick up a 
row, now you mention it. He nearly fell off once. 
Jim was wild.'' 

She threw back her head and laughed noiselessly 
with her hand over her mouth. 

"You poor stiff," she whispered, rippling. "Lis- 
ten. I will give you a weapon against him — z dan- 
gerous one. I got him to promise. . . . Listen. 
He was last in the slopchest — ^I don't know what 
possessed me, but I gave him a New Testament with 
my name written in it. You should have seen him 
standing there and fumbling in his pockets. How 
he hated me. But he passed his word not to swear 
any more and I wanted to see — ^" 

She became all at once thoughtful, demure even ; 
and looked at him with wondering eyes. 

"They all feel like that," she said. "They hate 
me. Why?" 
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''The/re a lot of old grouches/' said the stiff 
perfunctorily. But then he looked squarely at her, 
and saw her face uptilted, framed in the glittering 
black rubber hood which still ran water. He took 
note swiftly of that daring chin, of the two soft 
creases in the neck . . . and felt her beauty rise 
all about him like a tide. He leaned half -fiercely 
down to her, and said, "They talk. . . . There is 
something hopeless to a man about a — ^beautiful 
face." 

At those words fell, he whirled about, and stum- 
bled out. Had she dropped her eyes? Had she 
blushed? Had she thrilled? Had she simply 
laughed ? 

He had not dared to look, and now he could not 
know. But he had said truth. It was hopeless — 
that recurrent vision ; bearing in it a hint of things 
that were no part of this harsh business, a glory 
which could dawn for no one of them. She 
stretched soft wings over them, and brushed them 
gently and withdrew. And they cursed her in all 
her forlorn beauty; she took the alluring and ter- 
rible form of all that the seas had made forever 
impossible to them — ^love, softness, charm; all 
things gentle and mischievous and tender. In their 
raggedness, their gauntness, their dirtiness, with 
theif foul mouths and bushy faces, they were yet; 
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laden ridiculously with this aspiration, oppressed 
by this burdensome and tyrannical vision. This 
was the crying bitterness of that life which no man 
can mould to his desire; least of all these children 
of the high seas; subject at once to the mightiest 
and the least of all caprices. 

The stiff broke into the starboard fo'c'stle. 

"One bell, bulls. Shake a leg. Oilskins and sea- 
boots. Oh, one bell, you starboard watch. D'ye 
hear the news ? One bell." 

They lay like dead men. The lank Cockney lay 
in his bunk like a wide V with his leg braced. His 
jaw sagged and he snored slightly. He had no 
intimation of that coming agony. Peace, oblivion, 
rather, filled all that rude place, with its rolling tins, 
its gear sliding about, its grievously battered look — 
as if all these men had been brawling fiercely to- 
gether, and now slept exhausted. They made halt- 
ing noises in their throats, murmurous little plaints 
which spoke to the gratification sleep was giving 
them. Moisture gleamed on the ghastly gray 
plates; limpid drops trembled from innimierable 
nuts and bolts. 

The stiflF uttered an exasperated shout, and went 
about rooting them out of their bunks. 

"Five minutes to twelve," he shrieked, as if the 
.world ended at twelve. They muttered, protested,r 
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fell back languidly like ruins sinking out of sight. 

At length the Cockney, plagued beyond endur- 
ance by this endless, bombarding voice, brought his 
body to a right angle, and screamed with terrific 
force, "I 'ears yer," in a tone to imply that he 
had heard all along and that the stiff would have 
known as much, had he been anything but what he 
was. 

"Wake 'em up then,'' yelled the stiff, and went 
out, muttering. "Blamed corpses," in the best man- 
ner of those who go to wake the watch. 

After that momentary ease below, the wind as- 
saulted him with renewed malice. "You here 
again?" it shrieked, enraged to have been thwarted 
of him even for that short time. And at once he 
collided with a man staggering under a heavy coil 
of rope. It was the port bo'sun again. He thrust 
the coil over the stiff's right shoulder, and pulled 
his arm through it. 

"Take up tha' there lashing," he shouted, bring- 
ing his face close. He added, "Where's that some- 
thing steward?" 

"Don't know," said the stiff, hauling himself up 
into the shrouds. That coil weighed on him like 
lead ; but it was something definite, and he rose dog- 
gedly with it. The rain drove in his face like nee- 
dles, and when he got higher his broad shoes stuck 
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between the tarred shrouds as they narrowed. The 
leaning round of mast, with its glitter of running 
water, appalled him. The rigging quaked and 
throbbed about him ; a faint little devilish note sank 
into him like the voice of a solitary wandering mosr 
quito on a hot night, like a remote sawmill — some- 
thing harsh and tiny. He shut his eyes and 
crawled on. One by one he overtook the men who 
were still standing by the gantline ; and then he was 
whirling and spiralling about on the unstable top- 
gallant mast stays. He lost all sense of place. He 
was hurled between sea and air, smothered in rain. 
"Fine mess,'' he thought, surging upwards. The 
volleying of the wind made each step a struggle; 
each ratline a separate goal. Once he stopped and 
looked down at the wake, shrugging his aching 
shoulder. The darkness had lifted still more, and 
he could see the water boiling and shining away be- 
hind, with a noise like something frying — ^ queer 
kind of splutter. He passed Scotty of Leith, who 
spoke, in that voice of his with its queer Scottish 
lift. There was a note of inquiry in it in the most 
downright of moods. 

"Get the hell out of here, stiff, whuh? It'll 
come down, stiff ; the yard'U come down, Fm tellin' 
you whuh?" 

"It's a lashing,". yelled the stiff, dragging past 
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him with it But there was a new thought in his 
head now. He looked up. The yard was without 
doubt hanging down very perilously. He was near 
enough to see little Garryowen struggling out on 
it with a gasket. The wire lifts still held it He 
went on crawling up, momentarily expecting the 
yard and Garryowen to fall, and shear him off into 
the sea. But all at once he was level with it — in 
the very midst of four men grappling with this sin- 
ister splinter of yard and its Protean sail. Old 
Patty sat astride it, the wind blowing his beard in 
a contrary direction. He looked demented, in a 
fury to have been trapped into this situation, along 
with these three able seamen who hadn't the least 
idea of giving heed to his fragmentary remarks. 
The yard sank on that side perceptibly; old Patty 
made a clutch for the lift, and wound himself all 
about it grotesquely. 

"Wot the bloomin— " 

This was Tom, standing on the truss, and glar- 
ing at the newcomer with weeping eyes. This was 
a last affront upon his seamanship. 

"It's a lashing," yelled the stiff, in triumph, know- 
ing nothing about it It was enough for him that 
he had got it there by some miracle or other. Never 
had he seen anything so wild as the top of that 
ship, looking forward, the black yards, in a blur, 
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with the canvas lashed to their tops anyhow; the 
masts humming like electric poles, rising at a slant ; 
the taut stays shrieking. All the lee gear hung 
slack ; and the weather stays were at breaking strain. 
A leech on the port side of the main had got out of 
its gasket, and whipped about at the end of the 
yard as if the monster had been trapped, all but its 
tail. 

"Give it her then, lad," cried Tom Crewe, his 
face bloated with black passion, as if the malicious 
insistence of the storm had wrought in him a coun- 
tervailing fury. Alas for Tom, and the promise he 
had made in secret, and the book, with her name 
and perfume in it, which he had of that lady aft. 
He swore now wonderfully and well. Wrapping 
himself about that slippery mast, and gazing up at 
the knob-like truck, which seen near at hand, gave 
the mast a stumpy look, he proclaimed aloud the bit- 
terness of his disillusion. He had broken the conti- 
nuity of his oaths aloft, and come to eternal shame 
by it; this continuity of forty years' growth and 
endurance. He had been silent when he should 
have been most hideously voluble; the ship would 
know of it ; he was a lost man. As the thought was 
immoderate, he swore immoderately. 

"Go down then, lad," he screeched at the stiff. 
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taking a transfer of the coil; and the stiff went 
down thinking vaguely of that tragedy of Tom's 
which even now he could partly understand. 

He spent the rest of the night turning and turn- 
ing about the capstan, or resting on the wet bars, 
falling asleep over them, to wake only as the cap- 
stan turned again in answer to some banshee 
scream coming down to them from above. Finally 
he could see aloft plainly. The whole top of the 
ship looked crumpled, withered together like a cut 
cobweb; truly, a storm ridden haggard ship. The 
wind had long since died ; and the deck had only its 
customary list to port. Slowly a little light grew 
in the east; and the sharpening and blackening of 
outline threw a last ruinous touch over the whole. 
The low east grew portentous; a voluminous dark 
purple cloud overhung the horizon, at the foot of 
which there grew the dawn light; an ugly travesty 
of light, a mouldy and horrific yellow, such yellow 
as rotten metals might show in a cooling crucible. 

But the bad night was over. Purple and hellish 
yellow worked together into shimmering gold ; and 
little by little as the sim grew imminent, all color 
ran before a perfect and columnar white, which 
touched all those pltunes of cloud in turn, filling 
them with silver shadow. So day shone again, and 
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the port watch, the unlucky watch, had lost its 
watch below. And that old hooker, gaunt and 
bleared of sail, moved sluggishly, erect on a calm 
sea. 
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XIV. 

The port watch tumbled into its f o'c'stle wet and 
savage, the very desire of sleep outworn by that 
long job. 

"Where's that burgoo?" somebody spat out dis- 
gustedly. 

"Where's the stooward?" said Tom Crewe. 

Here there was a slight groan, coming from the 
depths, as if forced out of a body utterly broken, 
but still touchingly susceptible to this reference to 
its past integrity. All eyes were turned in the di- 
rection of that groan, with its note of incoherent 
apology, of passionate extinction. They saw sim- 
ply a broad, gray back collapsed in a lower bunk — 
now and again twitching feebly as if the nerves 
were directing a last kick at that crushed organism. 

"Wot's up ? Come, now, wot's up 'ere, anyway ?" 

Tom Crewe bent over the recumbent figure and 
rocked it slightly. 

"My leg," breathed the steward, with his last 

breath. "Oh, my God, my leg." 

He treated them to another shudder, and raised 
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and lowered his free elbow feebly, as if something 
were racking him to pieces. 

"His leg," said Tom, with bitter pseudo-sympa- 
thy. "Leave us look." 

With his expressive elbow the steward besought 
them to go away. Why all these irrelevancies ? In 
a moment, or two at the most, he would be gone. 
No need to investigate. They glared at his back. 

"Haul out of that," said a menacing voice. Jim 
Delaney hung his wolfish face over this huge body, 
which palpitated under a gray shirt. "Stick out 
the leg, I say." 

He plunged his arms suddenly under the shoul- 
ders of the steward and lifted him. The head of the 
injured man rolled back lifelessly. 

"Leave 'im be," said Tom. " 'E's a bloody fix- 
ture, now, 'e is, proper." 

But Jim slewed him about, and stripped him. 
The steward's immense hairy leg hung out of the 
bunk, limp and bare, and Tom pinched it and 
worked it back and forth dubiously at the knee. 

"It wu'ks all right," said Scotty, who hung over 
this experiment. "He's not hu't at a', I'm tellin' 
ye." 

"It's swollen, man," said Garryowen, fixing his 
bulging eye on it, terribly impressed. "It's a ter- 
rible bad leg, that, man." 
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'It's an awfu' sight/' said Scotty witheringly. 
''Ye canna tell me this mon's no been to sea be- 
fore." 

The steward stirred, groaned, again with that 
suggestion of being on the edge of things where 
one thoughtless jar might send his immortal soul 
beyond all questioning. 

'Well, he's no good, now, anyways/' 

They put him back in the bunk, cast him back in 
disgust, as if he had been a bit of broken gear, a 
spare block with the sheaves gone. The sick man 
Hendrickson eyed him, motionless, from the dark 
retreat of his more authentic affliction. He gave 
no indication of his state of mind on any subject; 
incommunicable, unprotesting, he moldered, shriv- 
eling up, sinking lower and lower behind that brown 
bunk-board, with his wrists crossed on his chest, 
below the evil luxuriance of his brown beard. 
When they brought him his food, he came slowly to 
his elbow, and glared down at it, making a sign 
for them to remove it after a few mouthfuls. 
Only then would there be a hint of desperation in 
his brown eyes; something to show that he still 
wanted to live; to cling to what he had, enduring 
this meaningless succession of days, which glowed 
through the open ports, like the gay malice of some 
mistress, who should pout scarlet lips there, taunt- 
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ing that ruin with its powerlessness to taste, filled 
still as it was with desire, and dogged hope of days 
to come. 

With him the men dealt gently, for they felt that 
his time would shortly come; but it is the rule that 
there can be but one sick man at a time on board 
a ship; and the steward played upon their sensi- 
bilities to no purpose* When they had heard the 
bo^sim's tale, they were convinced that he was sham- 
ming. They said ominously that it was time to 
fetch the handy-billy, get tackle on him, and haul 
him out. But they made no move. 

They notified the mate, who notified the old man 
that the feller was laid up; and the old man came 
one morning ponderously along the bridge, moving 
his jaws with consuming calm satisfaction. They 
had caught the trades again, then; it was a puflfy 
blue and white trade wind sky ; an even roar in the 
rigging; overside a wide riffling of equatorial wa- 
ters. Anything could be endured with weather like 
that. The old man lowered himself heavily into the 
fo'c'stle and the port bo'sun strode after him in 
outraged silence, explaining that there was noth- 
ing in this world the matter with that man but an 
early touch of Cape fever. 

The old man stood looking at the gray object in 
the bunk without emotion unless that was to be 
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inferred from a cessation of movement on the part 
of his jaws. He looked at the man as he had 
looked at the two pieces of broken yard on the after 
deck, the morning after the squall. He had taken 
out a knife, and stuck the point into the wood, 
then ; nobody would have been surprised to see him 
do that to the steward now. Cattle, that's what 
they were. The men slunk back into the corners 
of the fo'c'stle. In their detestation of that in- 
scrutable old man, with his total lack of words, 
the unascertainability of his sentiments, they be- 
gan to find themselves in accord with the steward's 
view of his own case. It was hard if a sick man 
couldn't have a bit of a word man to man with the 
skipper of the ship. How did he know the man 
wasn't sick? they wanted to know. Who the 
jumped-up old mahogany blank was he to assimie 
that one of their number was hoodwinking the rest 
of them ? He knew too much, that old man. This 
train of thought led them to inquire again into the 
sources of his omniscience ; and pitching on the old 
mate, they swore he was nothing but a blessed wind- 
bag an3rway. 

The old man hadn't said a thing. As soon as 
he had made up his mind, his jaws began to move 
again and he went out. He kicked his foot against 
a bucket, and in going looked at it as if it were 
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the first thing worthy of consideration his eye had 
fallen on. "Tell Chips to put a bottom in that/' 
he said to the port bo^sun. And then there he was 
pacing the poop again, enjoying the weather. No 
heart ; not the least in the world. 

" Tut a bottom in the bucket/ says *e/* said the 
bo'sun. "Put a bottom in that stooard/* 

But the steward sank visibly, holding out to them 
less and less hope of himself as day by day they 
came trailing the evidences of dirty weather into 
the fo'c'stle. They were plunging south now into 
the rolling or the roaring forties ; and there was no 
peace alow or aloft. Solid water began to pound 
in over the weather fence ; the lee scuppers frothed 
in foam ; and every night, in the second dog-watch, 
the old man came on deck, and said to the mate, 
with a calm- look at the crew, 

"Better take in those fga'ns^ls. Mister/' 

He hadn't any confidence in the men. He 
wouldn't trust them to take in sail in the dark, on 
the jump. He wouldn't trust them to take in the 
slack of a hawser, that old man. He thought they 
were farmers. The port watch was particularly 
bitter at this affront upon them, because the old 
hands were all in that watch. These old mates 
take to the old men in a crew. The port watch 
wanted to know what more could be hoped for, 
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when able seamen were being taken out of their 
f o'c'stle and made into cooks, and such articles as 
this steward foisted on them. And even so all the 
able seamen were in the port watch. About all 
that other watch was good for was music in the 
dog-watch. 

"Look at 'em/* said the bo'sun disgustedly, one 
clear night. "Fine lot, that." 

Then indeed the starboard watch soothed its in- 
jured soul with music. The savage German, who 
led them on the braces, had drawn out that palpi- 
tating treasure, his concertina, and leaning against 
the donkey-house, played snatches of German opera. 
One by one divers other sounds arose in the same 
measure. A random match flashed out the head 
of the wry-faced Cockney, using a knife and spoon 
for bones; and an apprentice tapping a marlin- 
spike, which swung from the fife-rail with a bolt, 
his ear bent down, full of appreciation of those 
delicacies of sound. Then the chorus was swelled 
by a large tin, thoughtfully touched on its bottom 
by some wan-faced sailorman. And about this 
evocation there was a strange effect of revelry; it 
seemed to suit with the rough seas. Hearts quick- 
ened to it; feet in wooden clogs went clattering on 
the black deck; and that incomparable melody 
floated over the lonely seas, loud breathing, sor- 
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rowful, discordant, proof indubitable of the reign 
of harmony in the hearts of sailormen, where no 
harmony would seem to be. 

*Tore t'gallan* downhaul in a minute/' gnmted 
the bo'sun. The mate was pacing the bridge tm- 
certainly, summoning courage for that. 

On the section head the surly German in the 
other watch pitched on the war-song of Platen. 
He knew it well. He must have learned it in some 
gymnasium of happier days. In a sturdy voice, he 
rolled it forth and his accordion, that gusty 
breather, sobbed with him under his great, blunt, 
hesitating fingers. So he played looking towards 
the poop, with a hope, a thrill, a wistfulness; this 
vast, bowed figure coaxing out a little tune from a 
child's instrument ; and as he played, his red, enor- 
mous ox-like chest rose mightily laden with the 
passion he could so ill express. 

"Du hast Diamanten und Perlen 
Hast AUes was Menschen Begehr,'' 

he roared pathetically. Who shall ever know, from 
the cold printed book the livingness of great lyrics ; 
what a mass of humble folk sing them in all strange 
places of the earth. "Du hast diamanten und per- 
len." As if by the incantation of that line, the 
shadow and fragrance of some dainty being seemed 
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cast about the rough deck; small feet in silken slip- 
pers tripped to this measure; a cheek all scarlet, a 
form "to hatmt, to startle, to waylay," went weav- 
ing here and there between the stanchions; a de- 
light, a mockery, raising a torment, leaving an 
ache. • « • 

The little tune quavered, leapt, fell again, was 
lost in a sudden snarling of the f oretack, which had 
been suffering in silence. Then the concertina 
breathed out all its stored breath, like a sigh for its 
own performance, and the big German leaned over 
it imregarded. 

"Fore t'gallan' downhaul,*' roared the mate, and 
the port watch went about its nightly business, curs- 
ing. 

" 'E*s cracking on," said the bo'sun, with a bitter 
eye on the docked sail, when the watch had ceased 
its labors for the time. " 'E's goin' to carry the 
foresail all night. Yis, says 'e." 

The apprentice Robin stood before him. 

"Say, bos^" he implored, "Arthur's proper bad 
to-night." 

"Harthur?" said the bo'sun. "Wot's orl this 
Ve? 'Oo'sHarthur?" 

The steward, bos'," said little Robin timidly. 

E's a sick man, I'm proper certain." 
Proper certain, says 'e/' grinned the bo'sun. 
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^'Well, me lad, Fm lettin' of 'eem lie, ain't I? Wot 
more does 'e want?'* 

"Wants to see the ole man," said Robin. 

"Not 'e," said the bo'sun. " 'E seen the old man, 
an' wot did 'e s'y to 'eem. Nothink. Good 
enough." 

"It ain't his leg, now, bos'," said Garryowen the 
credulous. "He's got rheumatism now. He's ter- 
rible bad, man." 

The bo'sun laughed aloud at this Protean illness. 

"Cape fever, me lad," he grated out. " 'E won't 
work; 'e knows these parts too well. 'E ain't wet- 
tin' 'is feet these watches. 'E's bloody well done 
with this hooker. Good enough. . . You strike 
eight bells, me byby." 

Little Robin struck eight bells, the wheel was re- 
lieved, and the men tumbled into their f o'c'stle with 
a relishing uproar. This was the long night in 
for the port watch; and they were going to sleep 
deep. Tom Crewe, who .had been relieved at the 
wheel, came in shouting. He was noisier than ever 
now, to cover that secret shame, and to blot out of 
his consciousness the black little Testament which 
he carried in his hip pocket, till he should summon 
courage to throw it away. "Another dollar for 
Gertie," he screamed, spitting in the tin-can hung 
around his neck. Two hours at the wheel without 
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one soul-relieving jet was not to be thought of ; but 
neither could he spit on the captain's dignity. 
Therefore he spat in this can, and made furtive de- 
posits of Jack Tar in the pit under the wheel. This 
the stiff knew, because he had slipped on one of 
them one night, and gone prone on the poop, seeing 
"a vision between a sleep and a sleep." 

"Pipe down,'' said old Patty thunderously to 
Garryowen, who sat meekly in his bunk without 
noise. "The able seamen want to sleep," continued 
that old grouch, subsiding amid folds of yellow 
cheese-cloth. There were sighs, creakings, stag- 
gering breaths drawn in expectation of that swift 
grapple with oblivion. Old Tom, an able seaman, 
stopped his noise suddenly, evincing a desire to 
sleep. 

But suddenly then the gray bulk that was the ex- 
steward stirred alarmingly, arose wavering in its 
bunk. He put out one hairy arm to the bunk-board, 
and shrieked, 

"You want to see me die, all of you." 

He looked ghastly, in that light; his beard had 
grown ; his eye had sunk in flesh ; there was a bad- 
looking silver sheen on his broad temples. He 
trembled all over in a spirit of desperate abandon. 

"It's murder," he continued. "They won't give 
me any medicine," 
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He waved a limp arm despairingly. 

"I got a right to see the old man," he went on, 
menacing them, "It's his duty to a sick man.'' 

They put their heads over bunk-boards, and 
leered at him. 

Old Patty said, with calm malignity, "He won't 
give us any peace below, either. We do all the 
work on deck, and he won't let us sleep. Ain't 
you young fellers going to do nothing about 
that?" 

He was terribly bitter, in his rage and his un- 
heeded cavilling. They didn't seem to care 
whether he got his sleep or not. 

"My life's no good to me," murmured the stew- 
ard, catching his breath. "I'm a desperate man. 
I don't care what I do." 

He kept on making a noise to prove it. 

"It's no good to me," said old Patty. He ap- 
peared through his cheese-cloth, with the four wrin- 
kles in his tormented brow deep and unsympathetic. 
"You go aft yourself." 

"Oh, my heart," said the steward. He clutched 
it, and fell back in his bunk, with an awe-inspiring 
thud. In the gloom there he appeared to be labor- 
ing faintly to live on a few more minutes. 

"I can't feel it beat," he whispered presently, ut- 
terly forlorn. 
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Garryowen came down out of his bunk, much 
alarmed. 

"I don't want him to die, anny road," he said. 
Not in the f o'c'stle, man," 
It's his heart,*' came from the yellow cheese- 
cloth with deadly satire. "Fetch that girl." 

The stiff shut his teeth hard. 

"Can yer feel it now?" said Garryowen, anx- 
iously, bending down. The steward shook his head. 
He was without hope. His lips moved faintly. 

"I'm burning up," he breathed. 

Garryowen drew on his boots. 

"I'm goin' aft," he said, fearfully ashamed of 
himself. "He's terrible, man." 

Charlie's red lips curled contemptuously. 

"Oh, damn it," he said, weary of this world and 
of the conduct of his chosen mate. The dumb 
Kaiser stared, uncomprehending. Suddenly the 
steward jerked himself up again. 

"Let me alone, all of you," he cried. "Let me 
die in peace." 

He stared wildly, leaning on his massive arm. 
"She had no pity," he muttered. 

"Hould on, there," said Garryowen. "I'm goin' 
aft." 

He pltmged out of the fo'c'stle. The port watch 
lay back, apathetic, helpless, in their desire for sleep, 
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against these outbreaks. The point about the fel- 
low was that he wouldn't die in peace. He wouldn't 
die at all. He would neither work nor die, but only 
lie there and enrage them with threats of his death, 
which would be a boon to everybody but himself: 
to himself, too, if he could only pull himself to- 
gether to see it. And now he said he wanted to see 
the old man. He was an infernal liar. He would 
fall through his bunk if the old man came forward. 

They lay there sleepily reviling him. Two bells 
went. A groan from Tom Crewe punctuated the 
passing watch. 

They all lay still, hearkening for these expres- 
sions of agony which crept to the lips of the expir- 
ing steward. Then they heard the voice of Garryo- 
wen coming down the companionway, explaining in 
awe-struck tones how terrible bad the feller was. 
He had got somebody to come for'ard with him. 

They craned their necks curiously, thinking for 
an instant that the unthinkable had happened, and 
that the old man had actually come for'ard again. 
But it was only the steward Rosario, who stepped 
into the f o'c'stle daintily with an air of distaste for 
these low surroundings. He held a glass in his 
hand containing some dark and hazardous com- 
pound. 

"Where is he?" said Rosario, looking about him. 
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The faint light fell on his temples with their blue 
veins; on his wistful lips, his dreamy eyes, blurred 
with sleep, his white coat, his sleek white hand 
holding the shining glass. He made a precious fig- 
ure against the ruck of the fo'c'stle. He was the 
incarnation of discreet efficiency. The ship just 
then staggered over a sea with a faint shudder. 
The f o'c'stle door banged to ; and in the succeeding 
stillness, Rosario balanced himself, precariously, 
holding the medicine at arm's length. 

"There he is,'* whispered Garryowen. The stew- 
ard had fallen into his bunk again, had collapsed 
into it, and lay dreadfully inert without a whimper. 
Struck with a chill fear that he had gone already, 
Garryowen prodded him. 

'^Hey, stooard,'' he said thickly. 

The steward made the least possible noise com- 
patible with life. 

**He's there still," said Garryowen relieved. 

/'Shteward/' said Rosario, "you say you got rheu- 
matish?" 

The steward opened his eyes. 

"It has reached my heart," he said in a dead tone. 
"It was in my legs . . . it's been crawling up . . . 
past week." 

Rosario contemplated the glass containing that 
, sinister fluid. 
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"This is for rheumatish/' he saiA "If you got 
rheumatish^ it'll help you. If you ain't got it, the 
old man says it'll finish you. He says only those 
rheumatish bugs will gaffle it, and if there ain't 
any of them bugs in you, you're a dead man any- 
way. Here." 

Rosario held out the glass containing this medi- 
cine with its dread alternatives; and the men of 
the port watch began to slide out of their bunks, 
to hang in ecstasy over this experiment. They 
would forego even sleep to see the soul of the ex- 
steward skewered on the horns of that dilemma. 
They were hugely elated with this simple test de- 
vised by the infernal cleverness of that old man. 
It was conclusive. If the steward refused to take 
that draught, then it was plain enough there was 
nothing the matter with him. If he had the least 
confidence in his rheimiatism, he would take it. A 
man with rheimiatism was safe in taking it. 
Hadn't the old man said that ? And if the man him- 
self didn't know what was the matter with him, 
who was going to, anyway? 

The ex-steward's face shone with sweat and with 
racking slowness he came upright in his bunk. He 
was hideous in his fright. He had grown horribly 
big in his retirement. 

His lips moved. He wanted to throw out some 
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intimation of doubt; to suggest some profounder 
cause than rheimiatism for his failing condition. 
Too late. He had staked himself on that rheimia- 
tism. 

*Tyke it down," called Tom Crewe sharply. 
' Wot's the bloomin* trouble ? You got the rheuma- 
tism, ain't you? You been saying so." 

They crowded in on the unforttmate man with 
fiercely threatening faces and old Patty, stroking 
his beard to the left, remarked disgustedly, 

"That man's no more sick than what I am. He 
won't take it." 

"He will, though," snarled Tom Crewe. "He 
bloomin' well will." 

The ex-steward stretched out a trembling hand, 
but drew it back. He could see now what a fright- 
ful mistake he had made in disturbing the sleep of 
these men in the watch below. They would have 
no mercy. 

"It's murder," he whispered. He choked, and 
his fingers closed on nothing. "You've got no 
right — The old man has been aiming to poison 
me ever since. . . . There is something you blokes 
don't know. . . ." 

He stared fascinated at the oily thumbed glass 
which the smooth-skinned Rosario continued to 
hold out to him without comment. The fair face of 
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this Rosario, full of propriety and a sense of duty, 
seemed innocent of wrong. He was a calm agent. 

"Tyke it/' shrieked Tom Crewe, flailing his arms. 

'1 can't be sure. . . . You blokes know as well 
as I — " faltered the steward; but at the look that 
fled around that grisly ring of faces with those 
words, he shuddered and reached for the glass, to 
drain it, like Socrates his hemlock. He set it to his 
lips, those happy portals where yet the angel of 
death had never trod ; and the glass knocked against 
his teeth. Some of the liquid spilled out on his 
chin ; but at that moment Tom Crewe, watching his 
chance, jarred the steward's hand, and the liquid 
jumped down his open throat. 

Rosario, rescuing the glass, stood looking at him 
quietly as he; sank back, and the men, pressing closer, 
expected an immediate demonstration. He was 
either a well man now or a dead man. There were 
those two ways about it. They ascribed a tran- 
scendental power to that medicine. But the ex- 
steward, leaning on his elbow, only licked his lips 
and rubbed his immense breast inside its gray shirt ; 
seeming to hearken for the advance of these dis- 
ruptive forces which that fluid had let loose in him. 
Then a spasm ran through him; he beat his hands 
on the bunk-board and uttered a shrill cry of fear. 
I'm gone now," he breathed. He dropped his 
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arm, sighed, rolled half over, to indicate that all 
was ended. 

"What did I say?" said old Patty. "There 
wasn't a thing the matter with that man." 

A corroborative growl ran about the fo'c'stle. 
The men looked at the still figure of the steward 
with immense curiosity. Not the man, but the 
amazing nature of the experiment, quelled them. 
Beyond a doubt, there hadn't been a thing the mat- 
ter with that steward. 

"He was lovesick," said old Patty. 

Through the conflict of voices, Garryowen, with 
one eye composed and blank, and one alarmed, kept 
calling desperately, 

"Can't you feel it beat, stooard ? Can't you feel 
it, man?" 



XV. 

Unhappy man, he could still feel it beat. For 
one instant, for one mad, histrionic moment, they 
had been almost willing to believe in his decline, 
even to the point of cursing the skipper for his 
heartless abandonment of this man who had been 
put into his care. But the awful conclusiveness of 
that medicine had swept aside this half -birth of 
belief. True, the steward had not died; fate in- 
tended to continue him a long while yet, to plague 
them; but he had grown worse. He had grown 
much worse. And there was the word of Rosario 
for it that he should have grown better. 

They refused to credit even the hallucinations he 
professed to have. He saw faces at the ports. He 
would start up in terror, with a film over his eyes, 
glaring at the black port opposite him, with its 
cracked round of glass. 

"What's that?" he would shriek. "There. It's 
a man's beard, I say. Haven't you no mercy ? Go 
out, one of you, and take a look. It's boring me, 

I'm saying. It's tearing the heart out of met*' 

)89 
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His heart had suddenly picked up again. He 
would clutch it, and sink back, shaking, as if the 
fit had passed; his dull eye falling on all those oil- 
skins, black and yellow, swaying on pegs; on the 
black, greasy deck, on the hacked table littered with 
cracker hash and cold slabs of salt pork. They 
kept the lamp lit always, for Hendrickson, whose 
one desire was for light. 

In the face of the demonstrations of the burly 
steward, the very sickness of that sick man paled, 
seemed of less consequence. He was a man to die 
quietly. He made no endeavor to compete with 
the crises of the steward. When that wretched 
man grew very noisy, Hendrickson would open a 
dim eye on him scornfully, without speaking. 
Their bunks were at right angles so that they could 
see one another by simply opening their eyes. They 
lay there for hours, for days, without speaking; 
Hendrickson a very specter, seeming frightfully 
long, as he wasted, with a thin blanket draping his 
bony legs, falling between them in a deep groove. 
His immobility was terrible. He never moved 
these legs. His blue feet ordinarily protruded 
from imder the blanket, and there was no movement 
in these either. They were dry and withered; like 
the feet of some animal wrenched off in a trap. 
And he kept his wrists crossed on his chest When 
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he stirred an arm, his elbow joint appeared, huge 
and yellow — shockingly large indeed, against the 
slightness of the arm, and with the skin drawn tight 
into the deep, complicated hollows of the joint. 

Facing that calm eye, which in the shadow of 
death saw clearly, and condemned, the ex-steward 
found it necessary to continue his exhibition even 
when the f o'c'stle was otherwise deserted. It was 
becoming more and more difficult for him to create 
an illusion successfully, because, by some perverse- 
ness of his gross body, he grew fatter instead of 
falling away. His back was a roll of fat under its 
gray shirt ; his big arm, disgustingly loose and white. 
He never ate with the watch ; he turned away heav- 
ily from what they offered him; but when they 
went on deck, he stole a hand under his mattress, 
and brought forth a ship's biscuit, first waiting for 
Hendrickson to fall asleep. Wonderful the re-, 
sources of cowardice. This fellow lay in his bunk, 
enduring a weight of loathing, of opprobrium, from 
which these others would have shrunk, in dismay. 
They wouldn't have had the courage for it. Deep 
down in them, they were jealous of this perfection 
of his art. He tortured himself through countless 
hours, lying in his bunk with the eyes of that grim 
skeleton disdainfully upon him, to shirk something 
that these men made nothing of. 
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Finally he found himself observed by Hendrick- 
son, while he furtively chewed one of these biscuits 
which were fattening him. His jaws stopped mov- 
ing ; and at once he felt a need to set himself right 
with that still figure. In the shifts he had been 
put to to cope with the diabolic clearness of that 
slow fading brain, the men had become simple to 
him. They didn't believe, that is true; but they 
accepted his performance as coherent at least 
They agreed that it was a professional bit of work. 
To keep up the level of the thing before Hendrick- 
son, then, had become a passion with him. 

"I thought I'd sink my teeth into a biscuit," he 
murmured faintly. "I must try — ** 

He tried to meet the eye fixed silently upon him 
from the dense gloom of the other bunk. 

"You don't suffer as I do," he went on, drawing 
a hand across his face. "You've no idea — ^no man 
could—" 

"Why don't you go on deck," said Hendrickson, 
with startling distinctness. The steward was jolted 
out of his pose by that. He could not remember 
that Hendrickson had spoken in all the time he had 
been below. The bunk creaked under him as he 
got to his elbow and stared disbelievingly. 

"You're getting better," he said. "Your voice 
is strong." 
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"So much harder work . . . this cursed bunk/* 
issued from the thin lips of Hendrickson. 

"I'm a sick man/' whimpered the steward, fall- 
ing back in a daze. 

"Lie/* said Hendrickson. "Wouldn't deceive 
. . . any one." 

The steward lay abject, utterly disheartened. It 
was the truth; he hadn't deceived any one. And 
he wanted to deceive. He wanted them to believe ; 
to doubt, at least. He could put up with their be- 
ing in two minds about him. That was the best 
he could hope. But to lie there with every pretense 
ripped away from him, so much shrinking bulk; 
intolerable. He felt as if Hendrickson ha-d 
snatched the very blankets off him ; and he clutched 
them nervously about his throat. 

"I shouldn't have expected this from you," he 
whined. "So near — ^" 

He stopped, and lay staripg at the long, sharp 
nose of the sick man, which protruded over the 
bunk-board like a bleached bone. 

"They gave me the wrong medicine," he said 
faintly. "They wanted to put me out of the way." 

"Rope's end," said Hendrickson calmly. And 
with utter conviction he added, "You lied about that 
woman, too. . . ■. Hadn't the nerve." 

The remote resonance of this voice, shredding 
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up the whole texture of lies implied in his presence 
there, crushed the steward into silence. In that mo- 
ment the fo'c^stle tilted slightly; the spare oilskins 
stirred and rustled on their pegs; and the bit of 
mirror over the water tank crawled to an impos- 
sible angle. Then there came a jolt, as if some 
solid body had shouldered the ship roughly; water 
hissed at the black port; and they heard faintly a 
wild yell, and the rattle of halyard chains. 

"If s a bad night," whispered the steward. His 
hairy hand clutched the bunk-board. And then 
Hendrickson spoke again. 

"Are you going to let that man die?'* 

"What man?'* cried the steward, frightfully 
touched. Instinctively his head whirled roiuid to 
the cracked port, where he had seen faces. 

"Stowed ... in the forepeak," said Hendrick- 
son. The agitation of the other meant nothing to 
him. His body was so nearly gone, that emotion 
meant nothing to him. He lived with his ghastly 
intelligence alone. 

The steward put his head out, glaring; and the 
veins in his fat neck jerked it slightly with their 
pulse. 

"There's no one there,'' he said, his dry lips fum- 
bling for the words. Argument, contradiction, 
Tver? npthing tp Hendrickspn either. 
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"He could eat — ^that rotten pork," he said, with- 
out stirring. 

"I say there's no one there/* shrieked the stew- 
ard. "It's haunted, that's what." 

Hendrickson's lips moved again. 

"Ghost," he said, with terrible faint satire. "It'll 
plague you — some." 

At that moment the f o'c'stle door came open, and 
the steward sank covertly into his btmk; lowering 
himself down without noise. He closed his eyes. 



XVI 

It was in truth a bad night for the watch on deck. 
They were slanting south, leaving the tropics in a 
blow, from one watch to the next almost. The 
wind that came moaning over the break of the poop 
now had nothing of tropical velvet in it; it was bit- 
ter cold, and the wind had kicked up an ugly sea^ 
which the ship had the good sense to shoulder for- 
ward of the beam. The section head was impossi- 
ble, and the men had massed themselves around 
and under the chicken coop aft. The cold and the 
wet were the worse for the slope of the deck which 
made it impossible to walk. Now and again the 
moon shone through a tortured rack of heavy cloud ; 
and then for an instant the blocks aloft were all 
ashine; sails turned from black to an enchanted 
gray and high above they saw the dark yards tipped 
with silver and heard the thunderous muttering of 
lifting canvas. There was a desperately sleepy 
drone in the rigging; and the sheets and buntlines 
coming down the mizzen shook as if invisible hands 
were fingering them over. 

"Must be three bells," muttered the stiff. Bal- 

189 
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ancing himself stiffly, he went up the lee ladder, 
and in a moment three bells went hurriedly. The 
stiff resiuned his place against the chicken coop. 

The moon was blotted out ; it was raining again. 
Sea and sky to leeward were dense as a powder 
puff; the murk of the ship ahead, the faint lines of 
the rigging through the rain, the looming of his 
enemy, the capstan head: all seemed unreal, soft- 
ened, devoid of substance. The deck, faintly glow- 
ing, was pricked here and there by a sharp silver 
ispur of phosphorus. 

Old Patty was talking, imheeded, his voice an 
tmdistinguishable growl. The head and shoulders 
of that shouting old reprobate, Tom Crewe, were 
bent forward as if in prayer ; he was sound asleep. 
Under the coop, half an inch in running water, lay 
another yellow figure asleep. The rest of the watch 
were slunk together on a board laid across a bucket. 

Old Patty's words began to be audible, breaking 
through the sodden endeavors of the watch to en- 
dure the passage of time. 

*'. . . And that was enough of checker-board 
watches for me. The blacks were on the starboard 
side, I'm saying; white in the mate's watch. They 
hauled out both watches one night off Madagascar 
to take in the foresail. That Portuguese Joe was 
right behind my mate on the clewlines; and Fm a 
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son of a gun if he didn't out with his sheath-knife 
and stab him. A good mate, that was, too. That 
nigger put the knife in his teeth and went on pulling 
it blind. On the clewline. Had to get the sail 
up. 

He became indistinguishable and mournful again, 
standing stockstill like a climisy wooden figure ex- 
hibiting yellow oilskins. The man under the coop 
suddenly woke up, and rolled out from under, shiv- 
ering. Unable to move anything but his tongue 
he leaned against the bars of the chicken coop, and 
became disrespectful, excitedly voluble. He tried 
to wave his arms as he made his points and kept 
staggering in consequence. 

"The ship*s rotten," he said, "rotten. It's cooked, 
that's what it is. What brought me aboard, I 
dunno. Damned if I do. I had a good berth, 
mind. My last ship was a home; a home, man. 
Fruit, vegetables, et with the skipper, steward at 
my back. I had the gout that trip, s'elp me. No 
hungry ship, that. I stood in there, too. 7^"^/ 
says the old man, Vhen I part with you, I part with 
my sticks,' says he; 'I'll send 'em down,' he says. 
Why'd I leave her, I dunno. Booze and boarding 
masters. That's how. I had a spare quid, and I 
run across Murphy and wakes up on this here lime- 
juicer." 
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His meditations were cut short by the strange 
voice of the bo' sun lifted in song. The little man 
crouched on the section-head, in the lee of the 
donkey-house, alone, as became a petty officer. 
What he sang of, what he had to sing for, none 
could say. In malice it was said that he sang in 
public for pennies when he was ashore. Perhaps 
he did; he might do anything ashore. It was a 
strained, harsh melody; more like the noises that 
run in the wind than hiunan song; wild, without 
form, vaguely suggesting calamities and woes; a 
dirge over his ruined life. He lifted his voice only 
in bad weather when the wind ran high. There 
was indeed something of the sea itself about him 
'—the sea-madness. 

"Must be four bells," said a mournful voice. 

The stiff crept noiselessly up the ladder again. 
Stole through th^ charthouse door, and put his head 
down the companionway to look at the clock. 
Hearing a step below, he remained staring at it, 
and Mary Ellen came into sight, putting down her 
feet with dainty expertness against the pitch of the 
deck. 

"I can't sleep," she murmured, shyly looking up 
at him. The stiff surged down a step; she eyed 
him with much less cleverness than ever yet; she 
was more soft and intimate ; and her gray eyes were 
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clouded and inviting. Her crimson dressing-gown 
fell straight in long folds, so that she was in danger 
of stepping on it. While he stared, the ship reeled 
again, and she threw up an arm to the bracket un- 
der the clock. The wide sleeve fell back; the arm 
flashed out round and competent and bare, and as 
she swayed under the bracket, he saw the endear- 
ing wrinkle at the elbow deepen, and watching it 
dizzily, forgot his duties. 

"Will you make me a cup of tea?" she whis- 
pered. 

What could be simpler ? 

"Yes," said the stiff. 

"You can get into the galley, can't you?" she 
pressed him. 

"Yes," he said shortly ; and as he turned to strike 
the time, "Make it hot," she implored him. 

He struck the time, and proceeded along the 
bridge, thinking. A cup of tea. A trifle, and yet 
the sea is made of trifles. It was going to be no 
easy thing to get into that galley ; for Norway Pete 
was beginning to assert his rights. He had, some 
watches back, omitted to put in his beans to soften 
at the proper time, and having observed, in his 
career as able seaman, that caustic soda rendered 
the ship's paintwork malleable, to say the least, he 
had shaken a quantity of this ingredient into these 
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beans. It had softened the beans beyond a doubt; 
but not the hearts of the port watch, that irration- 
ally unlucky watch, which had waited upon him at 
the galley door with a heaping can of his disastrous 
beans. They had sworn, in a body, by the foresail 
of the Flying Dutchman, and by all that was bad 
at the bottom of the seven seas, that Norway Pete 
should eat these beans or die. But Norway, stand- 
ing amiably in the door to his galley with a meat 
cleaver in his goodly fist, had bade them ent6r in, 
an they thought best. 

The port watch was a watch of brave men, on 
an earnest errand; but they retired, and Pete, vic- 
torious, issued an edict. They were to brew no 
more tea in his galley in the middle watches. He 
locked and lashed his galley nightly. 

This was a sore affliction. But it was Pete's 
curse to have a friend, the starboard bo'sun, that 
plump military fellow who knew nothing, but cried 
out on the braces in such an excellent lusty voice, 
f that the fish came to the surface to listen to him, as 
somebody in his watch said. Pete gave the key to 
the starboard bo'sim for his peculiar use. 

But it was the key to Pandora's box. It was the 
curse of the starboard bo'sun, that he had a master, 
with whom he must stand well ; and therefore in his 
jvatch below, he formed a habit of slipping this key 
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to the port bo'sun, with a strict injunction to let no 
word of this leak out to the port watch. 

So the stiff went first to the port bo'sun, who was 
doubled up in the lee of the donkey-house, letting 
the water flatten his black sou'wester over his ears, 
and singing, between attacks, a melody he must 
have learned on that reform ship in the Mersey. 
There was the clank of chains in it 

"I want to get into the galley, bos^" said the stiff: 
"want to take a cup of tea aft." 

"Aft, says 'e,** muttered the port bo'stm. His 
sullen face glinted as he turned it up. " 'Oo for ?" 

The stiff was suddenly inspired. 

"Old mate,'' he said. "Take his mind off those 
topsails." 

The bo'sun swung his head towards the poop. 

"Ye're right for once," he said. "Give it 'im 'ot, 
me b'y; blindin' 'ot." 

He brought out the key. 

"Hit's lashed too," he said, "yrorse'n a Chinese 
puzzle." 

He reviled Norway Pete's conception of a knot, 
doubting his seamanship, which indeed had not been 
fairly put to proof that voyage. 

" 'E's no more a hable seaman than wot you are," 
he said, taking the wind in his teeth, and spitting 
it out morosely. "Calls 'isself a cuke.'' 
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Just then the ship went over with slow delibera- 
tion, like an aged person stooping to pick something 
up. She ladled in a white sea to leeward, and 
fought one off that, overtaking her, on the weather 
side, went^p in a huge, white, feathery plume, and 
vanished into the night, coming down on their oil- 
skins with a vicious hiss. 

"Dirty packet,'' said the bo'sun, aggrieved. "Get 
'im 'is tea, b'y ; 'e'U be 'avin' in them topsails." 

The stiff nodded, and went down the after com- 
panionway on the section head. At the bottom 
of that he stopped to get his bearings. It was 
queerly silent there, after the bluster of the night 
outside: a black chute pitching sharply to star- 
board. Holding himself quiet, he could hear the 
scraping oilskins of the watch below. These hung 
by pegs to the boxhead. All at once he knew that 
this was going to prove one of those little things 
which make life interesting on the sea. 

The galley door opened to the right at the bot- 
tom of this sharp decline; but to the left was the 
door into the petty officers' room; and from this 
door a faint yellow light was streaming. Straining 
against the treacherous tilt of the deck, he went 
down, foot by cautious foot, towards the galley. 
It would never do to take a header now. 

At right angles to the bunk space of the petty 
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officers, and just over the sill, there was a narrow 
alley; so that it was possible to stand in the door 
and not be seen by them. It was possible to get 
into the galley. 

Possible, but was it discreet? The stiif recalled 
the terrible well-condition of that Norway Pete — 
his continence, his sober living, his tortuous right 
arm. He had certainly an arm like an ox, that 
cook; and of his chaste and fiery soul anything 
might be expected. His blue and white china eyes 
were belyingly naive. He was in fact heroically 
aware of his place and of his power : a formidable 
galley master. 

Pausing at the door, the stiff brought his head 
into the dim light with his fingers clasping the han- 
dle of his sheath-knife. The sound of those com- 
fortable fellows came out to him, as they coughed 
and slapped their knees and creaked on their sea- 
chests. They were playing cards. Hearkening, he 
saw in his mind's eye that slim figure, in its loose 
folds of red, with the white arm thrust out . . . 
her charming rueful unsteadiness as she looked up 
to him. She wanted tea. Men had died in a less 
noble service. She should have tea. He crept 
nearer and knelt by the door. 

He heard the suave tones of the cook, with his 
eternal "If s'* — ^he slung if s about until a man would 
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think the fact of life itself dubious ; the thick, suety 
murmur of the sailmaker, who sighed and said 
*'0h, dear me/' at intervals; and the deep comment 
of the cynical Qiips, in his curious voice that gave 
a sidelong touch to everything. See what it was to 
be a tradesman, with all night in. They could be 
as cozy as they pleased in there. Now and then they 
had to clutch at something, when the ship reeled in 
her gait ; and there was no liquor ; otherwise it was 
as gay and irresponsible a party as any ashore. 

"If I will raise you — '* said the cook gently. 
They were playing poker with boxes of matches for 
chips. All the crew played poker ; and as the whole 
stock of matches was now drawn out of the slop- 
chest, the ultimate winner would have the power of 
life and death over the ship. In other words that 
lucky man would be able to say whether or no his 
mates should smoke tobacco. 

Drawing slow breaths, the stiff pondered. The 
cook was not baking bread to-night. The chances 
were he would turn in without a look at the galley 
even. 

"Four Qveens," said Chips. There was a roar 
of protest. The stiff crouched by the galley door 
and fumbled with the lashings. "Squarehead," he 

thought bitterly, of the cook, This was the excel- 
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lent term for Norwegians who sailed on British 
ships. 

"You deedn't had to get sor-re," Chips was say- 
ing, "I helt the car-rts." 

The stiff made an end of the lashings, and put m 
the key softly. Inch by inch he swung in the iron 
door, feeling for that thin squeal which the hinges 
gave forth somewhere. Daring no further, he 
wormed himself in, and stood holding the door. 

The galley was very hot, and dimly lighted by a 
lamp which hung in gymbals over the stove. A lot 
of sallow undergear was drying on a line before 
the fire; and these withered extremities waved 
strangely with the motion of the ship, and cast 
sprawling shadows on the sweating steel partitions 
with their immense nuts. It was like the inside of 
a strong-box. His eye caught a faint gleam from 
the huge worn cleaver, to whose edge Pete had been 
willing to introduce the port watch. 

Then the ship lurched without warning, pitching 
forward in a contrary way, and banging the iron 
door to. But he had been just in time to get his 
fingers against the jamb, and the iron door sank into 
them with only a slight grunt from the hinges. He 
bit his lips, writhing in pain; and drawing out his 
crushed fingers, made the door fast 
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Then he began swiftly to prepare this tea. He 
filled a can with water, lifted a lid from the stove, 
and set down the can on that red eye. He assem- 
bled tea, sugar, condensed milk, and resigned him- 
self to wait until the water should boil 

Again the ship leaned over with that ponderous 
deliberation, and a faint boom of thundering seas 
on her lee plates. The stiff leaned back and back; 
the mooning pots and pans with long handles, 
scraped gently along the partitions ; the ugly cleaver 
advanced a stealthy inch. He felt his feet slipping 
on the cement deck. 

"He will have those topsails in,'' he thought. "A 
fine mess." 

He strained his ear for the mate's whistle; and 
glared through the misty port along the after deck. 
He saw sudden whitenings ; and heard remotely the 
destructive roar of successive seas pounding over 
the weather fence. 

Then the water boiled over, and hissed horribly 
on the top of the stove. He snatched out the can, 
listened, dashed in his tea hurriedly, and set it back 
for an instant. This tea making was a touch-and- 
go matter. He took down a large pannikin with 
chipped edges, poured his tea into that, and unfas- 
tened the door. But as he was replacing the lash- 
ings, he heard the game breaking up. 



I 
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''You better turn in, bos'," came the voice of 
Sails. "Five bells/' 

Then the sound of his fat bare feet, slapping 
along the deck. The stiff fled up the alley, carry- 
ing his tea ; but when he came to the companionway, 
something foolhardy stirred in him, a spirit of bat- 
tle. He set the tea carefully down on the bottom 
step, and went back a little way, in blackness, to- 
wards the galley. Sails, coming through the door, 
blocked off all light, but it shone again faintly wheii 
he had got himself into the alley, and it shone on 
the state of the lashings to the galley door. 

"Cucken,'* he shouted; "they been at your lash- 
ings here.*' 

Too late the stiff repented a little of his intrep- 
idity. He retraced a step and his hand fell on the 
handle to the door of the sailmaker's locker. He 
pushed it in; but even then overpowering curiosity 
held him in his tracks. He wanted to see him mad 
for once. 

He was gratified. That squarehead came out 
into the alley swinging the lamp with his head hung 
forward inquiringly; his tow hair all agleam, 
standing up on his head. For an instant the rays 
of the lamp, which he had set down, fell on him, in 
his glory, with his china eyes, his perfect complex- 
ion, his bare arm with the ugly jut of the biceps. 
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He had been beaten at cards and now he sought a 
victim. As he stood, uncertain, a roll of the ship 
overturned the lamp, and put it out ; but in that in- 
stant the cook had seen the stiff fading back into 
the sailmaker's locker. 

"If I will kill him," he roared, and the stiif heard 
the smack of his hands on the boxhead, as he came 
plunging up the alley. Another moment and Nor* 
way Pete was on him in all his outraged youth. 
He was going to show the stiff how little he was a 
party to that sack of his galley. If he would kill 
him? It began to seem to the stiff another of 
those fetching superfluous "ifs" which the cook 
scattered about him. The sometime law clerk was 
certainly now another man from the one the little 
bo'sun had vanquished so easily on the tug. He 
was broader, stronger, heavier, even if she was a 
hungry ship. But in the first instant of collision, 
he knew himself no match for that Norwegian, who 
swelled against him irresistibly, deeper, trickier, 
more abandoned. And the stiff knew now that it 
was abandon which counted in these fights — ^the 
blood-lust, a fierce desire to kill, to conquer at what- 
ever cost. At the same moment, too, he felt him- 
self plucked back from that by all the restraining 
habits which that softer and more select life of his 
youth had planted in him. Even as he fought he 
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limited what power he had, he fought by vague 
rules, he refused holds too merciless. But all the 
while the savage onslaught of the other knew no 
limit and no rules. His breath came whistling out 
of him; he labored mightily, sinking the slighter 
figure under him deeper and deeper into the folds 
of musty canvas that billowed all about there, un- 
seen. He wasted no time with blows. As they 
kicked and squirmed, wrestling together with silent 
prolonged strainings, with fearsome crackings, his 
big hands went out in a blind search for the throat 
of his victim. Time and again the stiff fought him 
off, twisting deeper into the canvas ; but with relent- 
less persistence he was back. 

"He's only fighting for his damned galley,'* 
thought the stiff despairingly. If there was any 
justice in this world, a girl ought to prevail over 
a galley. Ducking his head, he brought it with 
tremendous force against the bare chest of Norway 
Pete, who had by now lost even the seeming of a 
shirt. There was a low booming sound and to the 
stiff it seemed as if even those iron ribs must have 
been crushed in by that. But Pete only grunted, 
and closed in more savagely, huger than ever in his 
nakedness. The muscles on his back fled from 
under the stiff's fingers; in his forcible shif tings 
the cook's whole body was alert, like flame, every- 
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where and nowhere. Putting his feet against the 
door sill, he thrust himself ahead, plunging by al- 
together, and his wet arm slid along the bursting 
throat of the oppressed stiff, who could feel the 
very surprise of the muscles at that miscalculation, 
as they relaxed and tightened, and the humming 
of the artery on the under side of the arm, the 
throbbing of the armpit. That was a woefully 
competent machine for fighting. Norway's chin 
was grotmd into his own; and now at last he was 
fairly in that bear-like hug. Nothing more to it, 
then. Nothing more. . . . Red spots floated be- 
fore him in the blackness. The hands were at his 
throat; he threshed about feebly. The smell of 
canvas choked him; his nose was ground into it, 
as he lay with his face down, still straining. In 
that dim moment he knew that he was game. He 
knew it for the first time. He was going to die 
with those hands at his throat. He would never 
plead with that squarehead for mercy. 

From afar he heard the remote voice of Sails. 

"Don't kill him, Pete. Let up, Pete. Let up, 
Pete." 

The fat sailmaker was hanging timidly in the 
doorway, listening to these vague shocking sounds 
of mortal combat. And suddenly the ship went 
over as if she were never coming back at all That 
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whole stuffy block of blackness was up-ended, as a 
trunk is up-ended; and the cook and the stiff fell, 
rather than rolled, into a new relation with things. 

The stiff came down free with his back against 
the sailmaker's bench, which had fallen over — ^and 
the sharp pain of that collision awoke him to the 
fact that those murderous hands were no longer at 
his throat. They were ready to begin again. 

And at that moment his hand closed on one of 
the sailmaker's fids, which had tumbled out of its 
rack: a greasy, conical wedge of iron-wood. He 
saw red then at last ; inside his bruised head was 
simple flaming chaos, the redness of a mad desire 
to reverse the issue, to take the chance of this re- 
prieve which that lumbering old packet had given 
him in rolling over. His hand closed upon the 
small end of the fid with fierce zest, strength surged 
back into him, and he plunged for the cook, who 
had fallen past him, and was bellowing dementedly 
under a smother of canvas. The stiff, sprawling 
over him, came to grips ; but just then the ship came 
back from her dip, rolling them over; and he was 
under man again. 

With a grunt, very short, like a beast, the cook, 
unerring in instinct, was at his throat again ; but the 
stiff, putting a hand in the coarse hair of his an- 
tagonist, to locate that squarehead, brought down 
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the thick end of his fid, once, twice, yet again, with 
terrible regularity, with a wild joy in the sound of 
wood on solid bone. He smashed his own fingers, 
which were still twined in the cook's hair, but that 
was no matter. He felt as if he had splintered 
that skull like a window pane. Blood spurted on 
his forearm, warm as a jet of new milk; and then 
the cook whimpered and sank down, his nerveless 
hands dropping away. His big chest heaved once ; 
the muscles rippled spasmodically and softened ; and 
his heavy body, pulsing all over, collapsed, sur- 
rounding the body of the stiff like something fluid. 

In the succeeding silence, the stiff heard the hor- 
rified voice of the sailmaker, repeating monoton- 
ously, "My God, Pete, haul off. Haul off.'' 

He had not had presence of mind to light the 
lamp. But Pete, reposing in a black void, could not 
haul off. By his own rules he was a beaten man. 
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Arching himself feebly, the stiff rolled the body 
of this beaten man away into a corner and stood up. 
Dropping the fid, he stumbled for the door, and in 
that moment he remembered the cup of tea waiting 
for him at the bottom stair of the companionway. 
[That way lay triumph. His legs felt half -twisted 
from his body, but he stepped into the alley, dog- 
gedly intent upon that cup of tea. He was a mule- 
head. He had said she should have it To take it 
to her would be the crown to his tremendous 
achievement in conquering the cook. If he did 
not take it aft, then in some sense the cook was still 
victorious and that would never do. Aft it should 

go. 
He projected himself against the palpitating form 

of the sailmaker, and contact with that immense soft 

body disgusted him, and he shivered. He had had 

enough of that for one night. 

"Take in some water there. Sails,'' he said in a 
dull tone. "He may be dead. I hit him hard. . . . 
Hard.'' 

He reeled and steadied himself against the boxr 
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head. He was very dizzy, but he would not go 
under now. Would not. The ship was conspiring 
against him, with everybody else. It jumped out 
from under him at every step, evading, juggling 
with him in a spirit of shameless coyness. It was 
like trying to balance himself on the walking-beam 
of a ferry-boat. 

"Damn the packet,'' he said with a new boldness. 
There was new rock to his shoulders, if any one 
had seen it. He was made over altogether. 

"It's the stiff," said the Sailmaker weakly. He 
was flabbergasted. The thing was quite incredible. 

"It was Pete getting all that?" he inquired with 
feeble politeness. He had in this crisis, the de- 
cision of a jelly-fish as he had the form of one. 

"Yes, it was Pete," snarled the stiff, striving with 
the box-head, which just then offered itself to him 
at a recalcitrant angle. "Pete, and a pretty dead 
Pete, too, I guess. Brought it on himself." 

All this had occupied so small a time that Chips 
had only now got out into the alley and lit the lamp. 
The chimney had been smashed, and the flame of 
the unprotected wick reached out an evil yellow 
tongue which lapped up the blackness of the alley. 

"Get some water," muttered the stiff. His legs 
were shaking under him; sharp pains struck up at 
him, like a dagger from below, threatening con- 
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sciousness. He set his teeth, and picking up the 
cup of tea, now cold, dragged his falling body up 
the companionway. 

It was impossible for him to reflect what a ter- 
rible figure he would present to her, if he went aft, 
disheveled, sprayed with blood, and carrying a cup 
of cold tea. His mind was fixed singly on achieve- 
ment, on doing what he had set out to do. He was 
not to be thwarted in any particular by that cook> 
whom he had beaten to a pulp. That cup of tea — 
had to go aft. A trifle ; perhaps. Had to be done. 
So small a matter as to seem ridiculous, and yet 
there was nothing larger in life. He had to com- 
plete his triumph. The glow through him that was 
the aftermath of battle, urged him out along the 
bridge. Vaguely he felt a cold tug at his body, a 
devilish tilting and sliding of all things, a roar in 
his ears, stinging spray in his half blind eyes. 
Brushing them clear, he staggered on, looking with 
strange equanimity at that shining cup, with a little 
tea in it, which he held before him in one aching 
rigid hand. He might have been holding the scales 
of his own destiny. 

When he came to the standard binnacle, he leaned 
into it a moment faintly, fathoming that great yel- 
low dial which mooned up at him. His empty hand 
slid over the wet brass ; he slipped, recovered him- 
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self; still, by some miracle, holding the cup right 
side up. Then staring at the cup, he found he had 
forgotten the meaning of it altogether. He looked 
at it with leaden intentness. Suddenly the wind 
shook him heavily again ; spray slashed in his face, 
and he remembered. And at that same moment he 
found that he was clutching in one hand some tiny 
thing — a diain, with something swinging at the end 
of it. He dismissed it, at once, from his mind, cen- 
tering himself upon the cup ; but he continued hold- 
ing the chain, and forcing himself past the dark 
dripping panels of the charthouse, one by one. No 
one in sight. He turned in on the lee side, and 
went waveringly down. In that quiet he felt that 
everything was stopping, subsiding, the wind, the 
sea, life, everything. Then he heard a definite 
rhythmical sound which he could not account for, 
beating upon him with incomprehensible and merci- 
less force. He stared at the cup ; with a great effort 
straightened himself, and pushed at a door that pre- 
sented itself. 

A white figure rose before him, sprang up vio- 
lently, like magic, like a shallow trick ; and then he 
could see only gray eyes . . . gray eyes staring at 
him, with an unfathomable expression of horror, 
pity, yearning. 
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"Kerens — ^your tea," he murmured. The rhyth- 
mical knocking grew louder and louder, and the 
gray eyes receded, came closer, full of pain. He 
slid down all her length, and lay at her feet 
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He opened his eyes. Some violent fluid stung 
his nostrils. She was stroking his forehead with a 
cloth dipped in alcohol ; and this bruised head of his 
was fairly in her lap, where she sat cross-legged on 
the tilting deck. 

Out of the comer of one eye he could see the 
black brass-bound medicine chest, with its stolid 
cover raised. It gaped at him like a crocodile, and 
a pharmaceutical whiff came from it. 

Then he noted another thing, more immediate 
and more phenomenal; her eyes — ^those gray eyes 
that bent down to him so anxiously, were full of 
tears. He said to himself that this was always the 
way with women when anything went wrong. She 
had been calm enough in her prophecies of early 
doom, too, in all conscience. Viewing these tears, 
he became all at once extraordinarily sorry for him- 
self ; he saw that she had reason to cry. He was a 
fit object of commiseration. He had been kicked 
about on this ship. Not the Kaiser himself had 
more cause to complain. 

212 
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Then he remembered his victory, and raised his 
head, but she laid it back. 

"Lie still,'* she whispered. "They've beaten you 
— Why did you— oh, why didn't you tell me?" 

"How was I to know?" he inquired. He closed 
his eyes to achieve calm ; but she leaned nearer and 
he shook. 

"I've been wanting to fight," he murmured, 
"been wanting to fight them, all along. All of 
them." 

"But you've no chance," she let fall upon him, 
distressfully. She winked, shook her head, and 
something bright flashed past his cheek. "You're 
not strong enough." 

"You're wrong," he said distinctly. "I have 
beaten that cook to a pulp." 

He gazed up at her solemnly, and was conscious 
of a curious desire to have her face in another re- 
lation to him. It hung over him bewilderingly up- 
side-down. 

"I may have killed him," he said painfully. "He 
went limp — as that rag." 

"The cook," she said, very white. "He is ter- 
rible. If you haven't — Oh, why did you come at 
all ?" she moaned. 

He grinned faintly. 

"Make a monkey of myself, you say?" 
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She laid a hand over his lips. 

The watch on deck was passing very handily. 
It was like a strange dream, in which those bright 
tears were strangely beautiful. He saw them 
sparkle; one of them fell on his nose with a warm 
'plash; and he grew warm all over, through his 
pain. He thought the eyes stood guard no longer 
over those sweet lips. . . . Again the alcohol. 

"What will you do?'^ she said shakily. "Oh, 
what will you do? That c6ok — " 

"A fixture," he ground out. "Fve split him. 
Months before he can — ^fight." 

He stirred slightly and added, 

"I'm extraordinary fellow. Lick the ship now. 
Got the — ^knack." 

Again that sharp stab of pain, like a knife split- 
ting him up from below. Sweat stood on his brow ; 
his eyes grew black with prolonged agony. 

"Where's — old man?" he gasped presently. 

"Asleep," she whispered. "Where are you 
hurt?" 

"Leg," he breathed. "I fell over something. 
Rolled. Lucky for me. He lost his — grip 
then." 

"I must wake him," she said, resolute. 

"No," he said, "that will never do." 

Cold thoughts of Harry the Berliner chased 
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through him. The old man was better where he 
lay. The cabin floor seemed to be swung aloft, 
and he rolled slightly, and flimg out an arm. His 
hand fell against her arm, on which she was lean- 
ing; and his fingers closed hungrily on that cool, 
flesh. Her eyes hovered above him, luminous, glit- 
tering, infinitely mournful. 

"It was my fault,'' she whispered desperately. 
"I might have known — ^' 

"Couldn't have known," he said. 'T didn't know 
myself. I tell you — I am glad." 

He steadied his eyes upon her. What a triumph. 
What a sell for all those able seamen, who knew the 
whole world, and not the remote hearts of women. 
He felt himself in the full glow of that brilliant 
beauty. He had brought thus near what had been 
far— immeasurably far. Her breath stirred him ; 
this intimacy was secretly riotous, a strand of her 
hair touched his cheek like a wandering solicitude. 
There was a sweet novelty in their relations which 
came of contact; subtle re-assurances, low invita- 
tions sounded in the blood. He was again aware 
of those two creases circling her soft throat, as she 
bent over him hauntedly. He heard her heart, or 
his. • . . And those able seamen had not contriv- 
ance enough for this. They growled, they roared 
out "Mary Ellen" on the braces, giving it the in- 
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flection of their collective hatred, which was an- 
other name for lack of hope. 

Then he knew that this restraint, which kept her 
head stubbornly high, was made of paper. A Mo- 
ment had been launched at them; he was aware 
that it came whirling closer on a warm tide, and 
that all things lent themselves to make it certain. 
Culmination of secrecies. There were no words; 
but the ship bowed her forward, he clasped two 
hands weakly behind her neck, he felt her lips upon 
his, and this was making port. Oh, heart of man 
again, this was not all contrition. Let them never 
see land, he had outwitted these hours of bondage 
to the sea. 

But even as she drew back flaming, pressing his 
hands away, her eyes fell upon the little chain which 
had slipped out of his closed hand. 

"Where did you get that ?'* she whispered faintly. 

He raised it, wondering; and now he saw that a 
little golden horseshoe twirled at the end of it. 

"Hang me," he said. He pondered ; but his brain 
was heavily clouded by the opulence of his imme- 
diate past. 

"Must have ripped it off that cook's neck." 

"You couldn't have," she said. 

"Must have," he countered. "I hadn't it when 
I went into that— mess." 
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She drew the chain out of his closed fist. 

"Why, it's mine," she said in a frightened whis- 
per, *'and I gave it — " 

There was a perceptible creak behind him, and 
he struggled to his elbow. The old man was stand- 
ing there in pajamas and seaboots, with that arc of 
frosty hair over his mouth slightly raised. For 
perhaps the first time in his life he was caught with 
a deliberate emotion twitching that cold mask that 
was his face. His daughter got to her feet, putting 
the chain behind her, and leaning away from the 
stiff, so that the old man could see him, she cried 
woefully, 

"He's hurt, Father. Can't you see he's hurt?" 

The stiff was then aware that the old mate had 
toddled in, breathing heavily, presuming upon the 
occasion to look with deference upon the squat fig- 
ure of his skipper in that undress. 

"Go into your room," said the old man to his 
daughter, mastering his face. He continued to the 
mate, 

"Call the watch and take that man into the 
fo'c'stle. 

And he raised the swart nose of his sea-boot and 
kicked the pannikin that had contained the tea, into 
the alley. There was a smear of blood on it. 
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The port watch carried the broken stiff into its 
fo^c'stle with joy and tenderness, since word had 
already gone abroad that he had killed the cook. It 
is true, this had not a likely sound ; for the cook was 
a mighty man and chaste, and the stiff had not 
shown hitherto that he could kill a cockroach. But 
Sails had shouted up to them from the galley door 
that the cook was a fixture, and it became clear 
when they stripped and washed the stiff that the 
blood on him was not his own. 

^'What did you hit him with, boy ?" said old Patty 
Lee, who tended him like a parent. 

^'DonH know," said the stiff stupidly. '1 simply 
felt around and hit him.*' 

" Twould be an iron belayin' pin anny road," 
said Garryowen. "What was yez doin' ?" 

He brought his interested bulging eye down close. 

"I tart ye was jokin' wid him yesterday," he mur- 
mured. 

They plied him with questions, they let fall on 
him the weight of their wonder and unqualified ap- 
proval of him. The despatching of the cook, that 

ai8 
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way, was a personal favor to them. The spot- 
less purity of Norway Pete had oppressed them 
from the start. Those fine, satiny arms, with their 
discreet blue markings, the liquid roll of muscle 
under them, those blue and white china eyes, that 
silence, that disdain, that composure born of this 
deep-springing scorn of his fellow-men— all this 
had worked against the popularity of Norway Pete. 
He was without a vice, without a blemish. Or had 
been, A man who has been hit on the head by an 
iron belaying pin cannot thereafter be said to be 
without a blemish. Norway Pete was marked at 
last; smashed, demolished, if the word of the sail- 
maker could be depended on. 

"He'll put no more sujee-mujee in the beans," 
said old Patty with contained hostility. A corro- 
borative murmur. The stiff began to feel a little 
sick at heart. 

"Didn't want to kill him," he said faintly. "I 
had to hit hard. He's not— dead?" 

"He's terrible bad," said Garryowen, rocking on 
his heels, and tapping the stem of his black clay 
sidewise against his teeth. "He'll not last long 



now." 



His single eye, with its consuming anxious sense 
of calamity, fell on the silent figure of Hendrick- 
gpn^ 5v:hose white face stood out of gloom like death 
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itself, with the wrinkled lids drawn over sunken 
eyes. At the last words of Garryowen, these lids 
drew back, and the eyes rolled slightly in that skull, 
which stared horribly through the flesh. Garry- 
owen broke his pipe stem, swore, and stooped 
clumsily. 

" Tis the cook I mean," he said, feeling about on 
the black deck. Hendrickson's eyes closed again. 

For weeks nothing had been done to him, or said 
to him. He had no symptoms, he had none of the 
graphic art of the steward ; he lay there fading out 
alone — disdaining sympathy, harrowing them by 
the silent strength with which he endured this in- 
tolerable prolonging of life. Yet they felt that he 
wanted to live; it was too awful to think that he 
was not to be moved by that remark of Garry- 
owen's. 

"I tell you it's his own fault," said the stiff, 
writhing in his bunk with the pain of that twisted 
leg. "I went into the galley to make a cup of tea 
for the Lady Aft—" 

He stopped short. A black shadow had slid 
suddenly about him, about all of them. They 
stirred uneasily; they passed glances; they shuffled 
about; and old Tom, bending over the watertank, 
began to swear in a gargling voice, while he filled a 
scraggly mustard tin with water. It was like a tide 
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turning unnaturally. They fell back from him as 
if he were stricken by the plague, on mention of that 
lady. Preoccupied by this revelation, old Tom be- 
gan to attack a ship's biscuit without taking the 
precaution of splitting it and blowing on it. With 
his mouth full he shouted protests. Spoil a good 
cook, would he? Spoil a cook, and lay himself up 
doing it, would he? And what for then? Why, 
it was to gtt a cup of tea for that , Tom suf- 
fered himself to depart from the proper naming of 
her; and the stiff with a wrench which raked him 
all over, came upright in his bunk and shook his 
fist feebly at that old reprobate. 

"Lie down, lad,'' said old Patty coldly. "You 
oughter considered the watch. Who's to do the 
cooking now, I wonder?" 

"Cooking," shrieked the stiff. "Cook yourself, 
you old grouch. You said he was well out of the 
way yourself just now. I heard you." 

"She's poisoning the ship," said old Patty, disap- 
pearing behind his cheese-cloth. You might have 
thought that old fellow, at least, with his riotous 
youth behind him, might have been beyond hatreds 
now, softened by the knowledge of frailties, of an- 
guish in the hearts of his enemies, which death had 
come again and again to stifle, or put out. Yet 
curiously, this was not so. He was calm, but he 
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was the most implacable of all towards that crea- 
ture, whose glories could no longer madden him, 
whose eyes could not quicken his heart. It must 
have been that he remembered how his heart had 
hungered in that past upon which he based all his 
disaffection. He was listening now to the unavail- 
ing cries of his youth, which had not been answered. 
It was the false scheme of the world, clear to him 
for the first time in his age, when he looked back 
and saw the grim inconsequence of that unlovely 
past. This hatred, dispassionate and logical, bit 
like still cold. 

''What could I do, then ?" cried the stiff despair- 
ingly. They were crawling into their bunks, in- 
communicable ; they appeared to be washing their 
hands of him, and while he hated them for that, he 
felt a fierce need to set himself straight in their eyes, 
to justify himself, to tear out of those breasts these 
special conceptions of what ought to have been done, 
so that he could mock at them. He couldn't be 
silent. 

^ "You'd have turned her the cold shoulder, I sup- 
pose, all of you," he shouted satirically. "Wouldn't 
have listened to her, eh, Jim ?" 

Jim grunted, his arm cracked as he stretched it 
over his head. They had all turned against him 
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then. He was alone ; and he began to pity himself. 
All that terrific fighting over a cup of tea was com- 
ing to nothing then. They had been about to ad- 
mire him immensely; and a single allusion to that 
girl had blasted this disposition in them. They 
wouldn't have done it. They were proof against 
her. They would not, any of them, have braved 
that cook to get her a cup of tea. Armored. Mer- 
ciless. 

Then a thought sprang out of nothing, and shook 
him like a tree in a wind. Old Tom's armor was al- 
ready pierced. It had been only a question of con- 
cealment. He could have yelled with glee at the 
crushing advantage this was going to give him. He 
had only to drag out into the light that secret shame 
to have a hold upon them all. Explain that hideous 
and inexplicable lapse from the path of duty aloft. 
With Tom's hypocrisy turned into the open, he 
could insinuate these things against them all. 

Hugging his long body he laughed through his 
pain. 

"Tom," he cried. 

Tom was silent. To answer would be to concil- 
iate, and so great had been Tom's fall that he would 
conciliate nobody. So he lay there, pretending to 
sleep, and two bells went on the f o'c'stle head. The 
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stiff, gazing through the dim lamp at all these things 
hanging from pegs at incredible angles, was inex- 
orable. 

Tom/' he said again, with a spasm of pain, 
whereas that Bible? Where's the Bible the lady 
gave you?" 

"It's a lie," shrieked Tom, threshing about in tor- 
ture. He was going to be uncovered at last, and 
the knowledge brought him no relief. "I want to 
sleep," he whimpered. "Pipe down, lad." 

He could be seen sitting up, flailing his arms, his 
beard forked, a dim figure of utter wretchedness. 

"Not a — ^lie at all," said the stiff, whose malice 
against these men had suddenly found so frightful 
an outlet. "She gave you a Bible, slop-chest night, 
and you promised — to knock off swearing." 

"Strike me bloomin' well blind," moaned Tom, 
"it's a lie. I wouldn't touch it. I give it 'er proper, 
I s'y. Called 'er a bloomin' nyme, I did." 

"Not you, Tom," said the stiff; "you took it; you 
took her advice, too. Wouldn't kick up a row aloft. 
How about it, Jim? That night in the squall; 
wouldn't kick up a row, would he ?" 

The port watch now hung seven grim chins over 
its bunk-boards. Jim's wolfish face was distorted 
by a swollen ulcer on his left cheek, where a strand 
of rusted wire had gone through it; but notwith- 
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standing, knowledge dawned there; a strange ra- 
pacious joy. He gloated over the coming fall of a 
shipmate who had been given better jobs than he. 

"Blind me, no,'' he shouted. "Wouldn't open his 
mouth. How about that, Tom?" 

"Lie," said Tom, hoarsely, breathing fast, and 
fumbling with his sheath-knife. "Wot's the good ? 
Wot's the bloody use of orl this 'ere ?" 

The stiff pursued him. 

" 'Your language is shocking, Mr. Crewe,' she 
says. 'I want you to try to mend it, and I want 
you to read this little book, which I've put my name 
in,' says she." 

"Stop that stiff," screeched Tom, in his racked 
voice. "Stop 'is blarsted mouf ." 

"Oh, no they won't," said the stiff. "They want 
to hear about old Tom, that hates women. And 
says Tom, ' 'Ere's my 'and on it, ma'am,' says he. 
'I'm an old dog to change my ways, but I'll try.' " 

"I'll murder 'im," whispered Tom, ferocity sul>- 
merged in an awful tide of shame rising in him. 
"Never a shipmyte I 'ad yet would believe a stiff. 
Stop 'is mouf, one of yer. Three bells gone. W'y 
don't one of yer put yer bloody boots in his f yce ?" 

Tom writhed in agony at the mistrustful looks on 
all those faces hanging out of gloom. 

"Don't take my word for it," said the stiff, Ian- 
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guidly. "Search him, if youVe got the wit of a 
ship's louse. Search his bunk. He's got it hid- 
den there somewhere. He's broken his promise; 
hadn't courage to keep his promise, Tom hadn't; 
but he hadn't courage to throw the book away, 
either, I think. Didn't throw the book away, did 
you, Tom?" 

Tom was inarticulate ; but with a mighty oath 
Delaney was out of his bunk. 

"That's fair," said he. "We'll take a look, mate, 
if you don't mind." 

Old Patty himg his leonine front through sway- 
ing folds of cheese-cloth. Jim was coming gingerly 
down to starboard in blue woolen stockings. The 
dumb Kaiser, in the bunk under Tom, shrank in 
against the partition, fearful lest all this talk, which 
he despaired of, meant another bruise on his sore 
body. 

"You keep clear," shouted Tom. "You bloomin' 
;well keep outer this." 

But to save his immortal soul he could not check 
his instinct to slide a hand under his mattress at the 
vital spot ; and at that moment Jim made a tigerish 
spring, they wrestled together, bellowing and slap- 
ping against the bunk-board. Then old Tom ut- 
tered a heart-rending squawk, and Jim staggered 
back, holding the little black Testament in his hand, 
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with a bitter sneer on his face, with its look of fam- 
ine, of deep-seated ruthless cunning. 

"So that's it, then," he said. He looked at the 
cause of the trouble as if it were a tooth extracted. 
He threw it contemptuously on the table. "That's 
the shipmate we have," he said. "This ship's rot- 
ten, that's the truth. Can't trust a man on it. 
Glad I'll be if ever I see a blue gum again, with this 
lot aboard. Wouldn't curse. Had his little book. 
Took your little book up there with you, didn't you, 
Tom ? Not a word. Fixture, he was." 

And indeed Tom lay back in his bunk very like a 
dead man under the shock of that exposure. 

"Evelyn Dodge," said Jim, reading from the 
fly-leaf. "Had a little talk with Evelyn, did you, 
Tom ? Blow and blind me, yes. Wasn't going to 
kick up a row. Too good to be sailorman." 

He dropped the book, leaned dejectedly over the 
table, as if this uncovering of a cherished comrade 
had quite taken the spirit out of him. But almost 
at once he collected himself, and in a moment of 
profound silence, flung the book back at Tom. 

"Take it," he said. "Say your prayers, Tom. 
Wouldn't kick up a row. . . ." 

Old Patty rumbled, 

"It's disgusting. ... A grown man, too . • k 
old enough to be her grandfather." 
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Here Tom shuddered, and exclaimed feebly, 
'Tipe down, carn't yer? I tell yer three bells is 
gone/' He was utterly desolated. The secret 
thing that had been gnawing him was out, but this 
afforded him no relief. It had plunged him into 
the abyss at last. The poor old fellow sat drawn up 
in his bunk with his knees under his chin, plucking 
at his blue woolen stockings, that were the counter- 
part of Jim's. Suddenly he was charged with a 
belated idea, which jerked him upright with the 
force of some deadly current. 

"It's that stiff," he shrieked. " 'E put it under 
there. Blarst 'im, 'e put it there. Carn't yer 
see?" 

His eyes glittered. He pulled this shred of rea- 
soning about him like a garment, glaring down on 
them with his hair on end. He looked like an out- 
raged cockatoo. For an instant they were struck 
aback by that, but the stiff, intent upon his end, said 
inexorably, 

"Too late, Tom. I had it straight enough. 
*How's old Tom behaving aloft?' says she. 'Never 
a word out of him,' says I. 'He won't kick up a 
row.' And you wouldn't. How about it, Jim?" 

"He something well wouldn't," said Jim, fortified 
ggain. 

"I s'y as 'e put it there," whimpered old Tom, 
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from the depths of his abasement. 'E's 'ad it in for 
me. 'E wants to do me in, that stiff duz." 

"Wouldn't kick up a row," said the stiff again. 
That was crushing. There was no getting around 
it. He hadn't kicked up a row. He might regret 
it till his dying day, but he hadn't done it. His 
oaths were the magnetic part of him that held him 
and his mates to the yard, and he had deliberately 
foregone them. It had nearly done him in, too, 
even in that short time. Those who had been on 
that yard with him remembered his flipping up his 
heels and disappearing. If he hadn't got a leg over 
the footrope by the merest chance, then there 
would have been an end of old Tom, and a good 
end, too, it appeared now. He would have carried 
his shame with him. 

In a pause, old Patty could be heard droning 
everlastingly, "She's poisoning the ship. A cursed 
slip of a girl. . . . Grown men. . . . Disgusting." 

But the stiff was not yet through with them. He 
leaned out of his bunk, half mad with the burden of 
that malice, and cried, 

"That's not all. You've got it on Tom nowj 
haven't you? Well, I've got it on you all. I sup- 
pose you think I don't use my eyes. Bah . . . 
You're a lot of children. . . . Children." 

He flopped back into his bunk, exhausted, and 
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said less vehemently, "You're no better than Tom, 
any of you. I can show you all up. You worship 
the very deck she treads on. You'd die for her, the 
lot of you. You hate yourselves for it, but that is 
the fact You can't help it. . . . You'd die for her 
any one of you." 

"Ain't that stiff going to be made to show no con- 
sideration for the able seamen," asked old Patty 
plaintively. But in that moment a strange expres- 
sion of fright, of mutual distrust, had fled about 
the fo'c'stle like a dark shadow. Garryowen crept 
hurriedly back into his bunk, old Patty drew in his 
head, and Jim, stricken in the middle of a sarcasm, 
looked at his blue stockings, bracing himself 
strongly on the leaning deck. Of them all, little 
Qiarlie alone was undismayed; his red lips were 
curving disdainfully and he cried, "Oh, damn it," 
in his sing-song little downhill voice, lying back 
in his bunk, and rolling himself another cigarette. 

"We're all m3rtes, I 'ope," said old Tom timidly, 
with something very like a snuffle. He glanced 
venomously towards the stiff and clawed at his 
beard. 

"It can't be helped now," said old Patty in his 
voice of steady thunder. 

"It ain't likely that stiff'U make port," went on 
old Torn, encouraged. 
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"It won't be for want of kicking up a row," said 
the stiff; and after that the fo'c'stle was strangely 
silent, and had again that queer look of strife, as 
if some desperate thing had been fought out here, 
by these men who now lay in their bunks, breathing 
heavily, exhausted, rolling listlessly against their, 
bunk-boards as the ship lurched, and all those oil- 
skins whispered to one another the secrets of the 
sea. Four bells. Half the watch gone in this ex- 
traordinary endeavor to prove against old Tom the 
essential goodness of his heart. 

The old reprobate lay still, plucking his beard; 
and presently his sighs grew more vast, more rum- 
bling. . . . They were snores. 



XX 

For three days the stiff lay in his bunk, endur- 
ing the torment of his leg, and of the thought of 
that gold chain, which he had torn from the neck 
of Norway Pete, and which was mysteriously hers. 
Were they right after all ? Had these old grouches 
known the sea too well to be mistaken? Had she 
something up her sleeve? Norway? 

Impossible. The after deck was like a stone wall 
between them. And if it were not so, how ex- 
plain Norway's calm, his superb calm, with its snob- 
bish implication of a tried character welded imder 
the hammer of strange things, stirred by no emo- 
tion, subject to no light whim? How explain it 
indeed ; and yet the chain had been on his neck ; and 
that was her chain, she said. 

Then he burned again, and falling back, helpless, 
dreamed faintly of a face perilously close, up-side- 
down, bewitching, tearful. This was a vision of 
gray eyes without their glint of competence; more 
shy, more softened ; deep eyes which wavered when 
he looked into them for their secret of the chain. 

Troublous eyes, certainly. 

a32 
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Then he waked, to feel his injured leg stabbing 
him in the deathly silence of that fo'c'stle, with its 
three recumbent bodies, lax in bunks, his own, and 
those other two long habituated. The steward's 
vast gray back was turned towards him like a blank 
wall. The steadfastness and logic of that fellow in 
his skulking was amazing. It would seem now as 
if he took measures to delude himself even into a 
sort of belief in his inability to go on deck. He 
lay for hours on end without moving, with now and 
then an irregularity in his breath — ^the impatient in- 
take of a man restrained but alert. And nibbling 
biscuit secretly, he grew every day a little fatter, 
and his gross soft overplus of flesh was in sickening 
contrast with the blue hands of Hendrickson, which 
lay crossed on his chest, inert, withered ; all of him 
that appeared now above the bunk-board. 

This was being sick on a ship. They were 
thrown to one side; shunned and cursed because 
their weight was lost to the braces. Abandonment. 
Utter loneliness. The sad creaking of the ship and 
slobbering of waters. A little tin can maddened 
him by stumbling back and forth perpetually on the 
black deck. It was no good to anybody, and they 
were no good to anybody. No good to themselves. 
Darlaiess, dampness, a mournful light on the brown 
stanchions which held the grisly table in its place. 
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Waves of pain, recurring like the waves which, 
covering the misty ports, caused them to glow cav- 
ernous crystal green, like the eyes of an enormous 
cat appearing through that gloom. Nobody en- 
couraged them to live. 

But even complete disregard of him would have 
been better than the stealthy glances which the port 
watch shot at him, on coming below: mute evi- 
dence of those terrible hatreds which spring from 
trifles on the sea, but spend themselves quickly, be- 
cause of the narrow quarters, which, confronting 
the men daily and hourly with the fact of these 
faces which can never be cured, blunts their wrath, 
and leads them to endurance. 

This feeling would not last ; but the stiff could not 
know that. They came down stumbling in clumsy 
boots, and looked at him with veiled malice; as if 
he, with that power of penetration which had al- 
ready laid old Tom low, were now, from the pallid 
security of his bunk, intent upon these other mys- 
teries and last secrets. They were afraid of him, 
afraid of what he knew ; and this fear was the more 
bitter because a stiff had power to cause it in them. 

Old Tom shuffled among them, a broken man, 
making vague, deprecatory gestures, and breaking 
out, without notice, into startling full-bodied oaths, 
which could be nothing to his purpose now. That 
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time had passed. Forty years of consistent- pro- 
fanity were not enough to bridge that fatal hiatus 
aloft; that short interval of shameful silence, dur- 
ing which he had abandoned his mate to the mercy 
of the storm, in refusing to curse him. He brooded 
over his fall ; and on deck, ever and again his watery 
eyes wandered to the poop, where sat that girl of 
evil omen, who had compassed his destruction. 
Then his face was red, and the leprous patch under 
his left eye whiter than ever. 

It appeared in time that the cook was not a fix- 
ture, but still a movable property, albeit his head 
was not so square as it had been. On the second 
morning after that fight he was in his galley again, 
very sore, his blue eyes watchful, his hand never far 
from the cleaver. 

Something of that disdainful composure was 
gone. He was shaken; and had at last a creeping 
distrust of his powers. Thus it appears that the 
sole reward of a shining life is ofttimes bitter- 
ness. The cook was beaten. Useless to speculate 
upon the how of it. He had set out to conquer, and 
had come to life again in his btmk, with blinding 
pains in his head, and a blood-soaked bandage to 
his credit. He had in truth been hit, and hit hard; 
but now he did not thirst for revenge. He was im- 
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mensely surprised, rather; and the fact that the 
world had held this in store for him through all 
the hours of his glory was big with the ppssibilities 
of worse to come. He was subdued. He held con- 
ferences with Chips, who was stripping down the 
spare stick for'ard with a broad ax, with the idea 
of turning it, in remote time, into a new topgallant 
yard. 

"I yoost went for dat falluh," Pete said vaguely. 
It was his curse, in his quality of beaten man, that 
he could not refrain from reminiscence. He re- 
viewed the thing in all its phases ; a hard thing to do 
coherently, owing to that unluckily supervening 
darkness. At one moment he had had the f alluh all 
pegged out ; but then it was to be noted that the ship 
had rolled, and then Pete had lost all that advan- 
tage, together with consciousness. 

Chips was of opinion that Pete deedn't ha-ad 
to do it. The sanctity of that galley wasn't worth 
a cracked head. A man's head was the thing to 
keep inviolate. Chips sighed, and wrote Scandi- 
navian poetry on an oily yellow chip. But Pete 
despairing of introducing to this thick brain the 
idea of the total unexpectedness of that cracked 
head, the ludicrous unlikelihood of it, sighed in 
turn, and directing his blue enameled eyes to an- 
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other part of the ship, stood blinking in the sun- 
shine. 

"I lost dat hoarseshoe," he said mournfully. 

"Dat's a ba-ad ting/' said Chips. "But you 
deedn't ha-ad to vorry, beeg falluh lak you.'* 

Pete could not but worry. He had something ex- 
traordinary on his mind. He sulked and brooded, 
and his disdain lost all its edge and withering force. 
He stooped so low as to hold speech with the "sail- 
ors," humbly enticing them with prospects of better 
fare to reveal the whereabouts of that precious 
trinket. In vain. Too late he saw that like the 
sea-simpleton he was, he had played into their 
hands, for with subtle malignity they bade him go 
to that Lady Aft, from whom he had the trinket. 
This was to accuse Pete of a weakness which he 
was only now beginning to be guilty of. He swore 
that he had not the hoarseshoe of that Lady Aft, 
and shut his lips on that, returning to his galley 
to re-envelop himself in the mysteries of cracker 
hash. 

It came his night to bake bread; and while he 
kneaded the dough he crooned to himself a little 
song of his lost chain. It was hot and comfortable 
there ; and he hugged himself because of the chance 
which had brought him even in dignity with the 
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tradesmen. He felt even charitably towards the 
ex-steward, whose very incompetence, in creating 
this job for Pete as cook, was a felicitous thing. 
He rubbed his head, which was not so sore now, 
though a blood-stained fillet still pressed his tem- 
ples, and he considered what he might do to the 
stiff when he came on deck. His big arms glis- 
tened, and he smeared the proud curves of them in 
flour. Confidence was flowing into him again ; and 
as he filled, pride touched every part of him into 
that composure he had before his fall. 

His song grew in volume ; he readjusted his pots, 
and threw on his bench another sack of flour. 
Then he heard a creak from the hinges of the iron 
door facing on the after deck, and looked over his 
shoulder. 

He held his head thus twisted a long time, at what 
he saw, and his hands came by degrees out of the 
dough, while sweat gathered anew on him, and his 
blue eyes swam in amazement. The upper half of 
the door had been swung out, and in that opening 
hung the imperious head of the Lady Aft, whose 
gray eyes guarded all the secrets of that ship. 

"If it is you,'* breathed Pete politely. He was 
as willing to conspire as the stiff. 

"Hush,'' she whispered. "You are Pete the 
cook?" 
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She turned her head slightly aft, and put her hand 
on the iron door. 

"If I am the cook," said Pete simply, and his 
eye glowed to the precious possibilities of indiscre- 
tion, as in the light of a discovered weakness. 

"Oh, Pete,*' she cried softly, "you won't hurt him, 
will you?'' 

Spray fell upon that red cheek turned to wind- 
ward, and made a terrible splendor of her hair to 
Pete, and in a breath his rehabilitated scorn was 
gone. 

"If I won't?" he said eagerly, coming close, un- 
mindful of the ghastliness of his hands. "If I 
won't—" 

"If you won't, Pete," she whispered; but then a 
step fell on the bridge, and she vanished. One of 
tfie starboard apprentices was going aft to strike the 
time. Pete stood looking hungrily at that black 
square of night in the side of his galley. But she 
stood in shadow, mockingly. invisible; and he laid his 
forearms on the iron door and leaned out. Then he 
saw to his left the dark outlines of that slim fatal 
witch, and his candid eye glistened. Her cold no- 
bility was gone, and with it all the implications of 
lifted head and languid movement. It was a dan- 
gerous thing, her lingering so by the door to his 
galley, and well Pete knew it. Unprecedented. 
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As he leaned out, cold spray fell on him, but could 
not calm or quench him. Hope was what Pete had 
in mind; hope, wild hope, that most frenzied and 
deceitful of all emotions which can spring from the 
unresting bosom of the sea. He would concern 
himself no more with mermaids, Pete — ^no, but with 
this mortal beauty, whom, by a secret chance, he 
knew he could assail. He was only twenty-one, but 
he had all the stored knowledge of his way of life 
at his command. With the innocent cynicism of 
splendid youth he had welded this hope. 

"Heh,'* he said chestily, "if I won't ?^* 

His hand went out, but this figure, staggeringly 
eloquent of hope, was yet more elusive than a deep- 
sea shadow. Her voice was lost in the whispering 
of spray ; unseen, she was distilled, and fell in waves 
upon his heart, poignant, like the wandering sad- 
ness of his little song, which aided him in baking 
bread. 

"Pete," she said, close in his ear, "where did you 
get this?'' 

The little chain of gold glimmered under her 
hand, and Pete's crafty fist stole out again. 

"If I should know," he said. He shifted his en- 
ameled eyes to meet the shifting of that shadow, 
and suddenly doubling his fist, so that the veins in 
his great arm grew thick, he hissed, 
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"If I should kill dis udder for you?'* 

Horror breathed at him out of blackness; he 
heard her draw back, breathe sharply, and strike 
the palm of her hand against cold iron. 

"No, no," she cried, and at once, "Where is he? 
Where is this man?" 

"If he is in the f orispeak," whispered Pete, plead- 
ing with her silently to come nearer and become his 
bliss. He even fumbled with the lower half of the 
galley door ; but at that moment the deck served him 
a good turn; by swinging high up on the weather 
side. He heard her slip, and thrusting out his arm, 
caught her as she came whirling by. That plain 
sea-cook bent towards her in all honesty; the touch 
of this living mystery, whose loveliness he had 
scanned only, wrought him to madness, and was like 
the rebirth of all his jaded senses. But this wild 
wet thing in oils was more than softness; he felt 
her solidly strain against his arm, twisting away 
from him ; and then she dashed her wet palm in his 
face, and was gone, in an amazing moment which 
discovered to Pete his abominable clumsiness, and 
was like a fog about his soul. But as he came to 
his more sober senses, he found that, in his turn, he 
was holding the little ch^in in his right hand, with 
the coveted horseshoe twinkling at the end of it. 
He swung to the galley door, and sank down on 
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the water-tank, blinking. For a long time he con- 
tinued to feel the pressure of her hand against the 
tip of his nose ; and this lingering reminiscence was 
partly a biting pleasure to him, and partly a mad 
regret at that woodenness in his arm, which had 
lost to him all that the sea-magic of this night had 
had to offer. Evaporation. 

At two bells in the morning watch the stiff 
dragged his limp body up to the section-head, where 
the watch, in sea-boots, were enjoying the puff pre- 
liminary. It was still dark, and the morning star 
yet shone under the leathern foot of the foresail. 
He drank deep of that cold rush of air, and was 
glad to be out of his dismal bunk. 

But the men were hesitant and ill at ease. The 
murmur of voices died, and smoke thickened. 

''It's the lad himself,^' said old Patty presently. 
"How's the leg then?" 

'1 will walk on it to-morrow," said the stiff. 
"How's the cook?" 

The grave faces all swung away from him in 
unison, while they received this in contemplative 
silence, unable to decide uppn an attitude in the mat- 
ter. Then Garryowen said with immense serious- 
ness, 

"He's terrible bad, man." 
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It was becoming clear to this citizen of Queens- 
town that death hung over this ship; and so the 
dawn had made him solemn. 

They sat silent, watching the fed crack whicH 
split the universe at the horizon's edge ; and holding 
in gnarled hands tins of coffee blacker than the 
blackest of those sinful hearts. 

The stiff sighed, but when he looked into the east, 
that vague reach of purple promise, his heart quick- 
ened. A great wine-colored cloud, was welling up, 
appearing to pour over the rim of a vast pot, or 
melting urn ; as if the cover to it had been whipped 
off by some enchanter, and this impenetrable pall, 
fold on fold, afforded concealment to his art. 

Then the flooded brown deck caught the clear 
morning blue above, and ran in liquid flecks and 
smatterings of glowing green. Oilskins, brown, 
black and yellow, hung glistening about the 
winches, newly preserved in oil ; and a sallow wash, 
a withered gathering of shirts and undergear, stood 
forth cloudily. 

Three bells. The port watch grimted, tapped out 
the heels of pipes, and sauntered f or'ard. The stiff 
heard faintly the squeal of the pump, as that rickety 
green wheel began to turn over ; and in a moment 
the able seamen were on the fo'c'stle head in sea- 
boots, describing great arcs with their brooms. 
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The port bo'sun, who had appeared from nowhere, 
went dogging their heels, sluicing out the contents 
of his buckets ahead of them, and paddling his blue 
feet in icy water. A hard case. A man could see 
what it was to be afflicted with a desire to take a 
payday. The others had long ago given up hope of 
that, and took what came as they could. 

The stiff fastened an eye on the rising and fall- 
ing backs of the three men at the pump. The turn- 
ing of this wheel had in it a hint of that continuity 
of toil characteristic of the ancient races. It was 
in truth a rising and falling labor, the unreasoning 
application of human power. The iron handles of 
the wheel were filed smooth by callous palms; it 
turned with a dull persistency, its gait struck and 
held by some sheep-like and fixed quality of the 
mind. The stiff began to think of the hammer of 
the centurion in a Roman galley ; the ceaseless round 
of the water-carriers of the Nile. He asked him- 
self what it came to, after all, and found no an- 
swer. There was no answer to any of these ques- 
tions, which the ship propounded, the grouches, the 
miseries, the mysteries. They went on and on, over 
this tumult of waters, cursing, dissatisfied. Wildest 
of follies. None of them wanted to do it ; none 
of them could help doing it. You couldn't talk to 
them of romance, either, now. . . . They knew all 
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the disreputable ports, all the vile resorts, all un- 
mentionable secrets the world over. They had 
thumbed every dirty page. Yet it was impossible 
to come to rest ; to elude, except for the briefest in- 
tervals, these racking periods of weary toil. 

The pump stopped, with a jolt; and immediately 
a voice snarled, "Go ahead with the pump," adding 
decisively that the men on the pump would shortly 
hit the southern side of Moses. They were all in 
the dark touching the nature of that occurrence, but 
they kept on turning, turning, and their eyes 
twitched about the flaming wet decks in an unmean- 
ing browse. 

Alone on the section-head, the stiff turned his 
head idly, and Norway Pete stood at his elbow. 
The ordinary seaman, standing up, laid a hand to 
his sheath-knife ; but the cook put out a big arm to 
reassure him. 

"You deedn't ha-ad to move," he said. "If I am 
yoked enough." 

He touched the brilliant red bandage on his head 
with surprising affability. That fierce struggle 
was well buried now, and was a bond between them. 
Pete, casting a furtive eye for'ard, grinned again, 
as if to draw the stiff into a sly conspiracy of con- 
tempt for all those others, who were inferior and 
undiscerning. 
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''YoUy good f aight," he said appreciatively. He 
reviewed the thing with a grin on his lips, dispas- 
sionate and ruminant 

"Ship ytimped — ^lak dis," he said, with his soul- 
harrowing tendency to reminiscence. He was not 
ashamed of himself; only puzzled; sorely puzzled 
by the intricacies of destiny, which had lain in wait 
for him all these years with the idea of causing that 
ship to yump ultimately, bringing late disaster to a 
soul which had never known it. He was tacitly in- 
viting the stiff to explain to him how it was, pre- 
cisely, that he had come to be beaten, like that. 
He wanted some assurance that it was not an or- 
dinary thing. But the stiff only said, 

''No hard feelings, then?" 

"Yoost a bit sore," said Pete of his head, not his 
heart. Then he smiled, and opening his big pale 
fist, nudged the stiff, who, looking into that open 
hand, saw the gold chain coiled there within its 
horseshoe. 

'1 am the falluh for dem," said Pete vain-glor- 
iously. 

The stiff clasped his knees sullenly and looked 
away. 

Then there grew upon the leaning ship and the 
sky beyond a subtle and widening change. It was 
as if the same enchanter who had opened bis dread 
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pot now sealed it up, confessing failure; and the 
deep red died from rounds of masts, and ropes and 
bimts and gatherings of sail. Not a trace was left 
of those vermilions which had tortured cloiid on 
cloud, painting sky-caves, like baleful lairs, unreal 
and devilish. The sun, swinging clear of the water,' 
cast strong level beams of gold over the sea; over- 
head the clouds were white, and there was nothing 
anywhere in all voiceless space but the white love- 
liness of utter day. 

And the sun shone, too, upon Pete's face, dazzling 
his curious eyes, and as he continued looking at the 
stiff, and holding out the chain coiled in his hand, 
he saw that unseen powers had now atoned to him 
for that rolling of the ship, which had been to his 
grief. lYet even now, what did he know? What 
did any of them know ? 



XXI 

Down they went into the black South, the cold 
South, the cruel cold South, watching their sea- 
boots for the signs of drying that would proclaim 
the advent of the southwest wind. They all knew 
that that old man wouldn't be safe in his mind till 
he was running along the rim of the Antarctic. He 
could turn now, if he chose, they were well under 
the Cape, and all that Easting lay before them 
straight as a die. But he was never satisfied. He 
wanted wind, wind; and down he'd go into the 
fifties for it, and they'd be hove to under lower top- 
sails with icicles for beards, and the mortal cold 
making poor stiflFs of them all. 

But what did the old man care for that, they 

wanted to know, he or his precious daughter? 

Hadn't he said they were cattle all along? 

Farmers? It was a long way to go with farmers, 

that was. They stamped on the deck, and hung 

from shear-poles, cursing, chattering, bowed over, 

vast and humble figures, full of inexpressible woe. 

They cursed the South, shivering in the grip of its 

icy fingers, while the reef-points danced a devil's 

248 
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dance on the tortured foresail, and the ship raced 
along shouldering the following seas. The wet 
north wind was heavy on their backs; and huge 
seas swung over the weather fence, steady as a cas- 
cade, fracturing on the deck in fire-pointed silver. 
They had nothing to say to the unearthly beauty 
of that staggering ship, with her diminished sail, 
gray, ashen, distended: now silvered under sharp 
moons, now black with rain, now suffering a strange 
pink glow from dying sunsets. All that was noth- 
ing; less than nothing. They looked at it with dull 
eyes. It was cold, man, cruel cold. And in the 
dark watches, like eternity to a blind man, they 
stood mute, while she leapt ahead, mashing and 
splintering the seas. Dripping and disconsolate, 
they worked her under their feet, and told tales of 
Sydney, turning their harsh faces aloft to the thun- 
der and might and mystery of taut sail — ^these 
ardent bosoms, these wet caverns blown straining 
full of the breath of that invisible ally which came 
shrieking out of the north; while under them was 
the dim enormous making up of the incredible and 
heavy-handed sea. 

But in the midst even of misery it fell to that 
comfortable tradesman, the carpenter, to have a 
thought. He had finished his yard and sent it up; 
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so that he had nothing now to do but to make 
wooden clogs for his poor feet, and to have thoughts 
— ^to work "vid der haid." But the thought of 
thoughts followed on the tale which he told of his 
friend Peterson, in a watch below, to the sail- 
maker and the port bo'sun. 

The bo'sun reclined all his sullen length upon a 
bench, at the end of which was Qiips, whom he 
hated, narrating, and shaving tobacco from a res- 
inous black plug. The sailmaker, like a fat matron, 
was busy with his palm and needle. 

The bo'sun was bored ; but Chips, wrapped in his 
thoughts, could not know that. Leaning on his 
great spotted forearm, the little red man was finger- 
ing his gear, contemptuously, seeming to say, as he 
raked his mustache through greasy fingers, "This 
is all mine, mine," with a zest in the mere fact of 
property. It was the sailor's pleasure. He 
brought to view a brown shirt, and then a black 
one. He had washed these shirts until they were 
sere ; he had patched them, tracing with his needle 
and brown twine maps of uncharted continents and 
isles. In his bunk lay an ancient mattress, stuffed 
with pine shavings from the new spar, in place of 
the ''donkey's breakfast" that had been there. 
Crumpled on top of it, a blanket, thin as the shoul- 
der-blades of a dead witch. On the shelf a cigar- 
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box containing a palm, two rusty needles, and a 
black clay. Over the shelf a chromo of a man — 
a hearty old fellow — ^about to tuck his napkin roy- 
ally into a white vest, and looking down in a salivary 
glow, upon a plate of ham and eggs: these eggs 
immense and goggle-eyed. Thirty years of the sea 
had so far constituted the bo'sun a man of property. 

At length he threw all that stuff back disconso- 
lately, and went on enduring the tale of Chips in 
silence, with his red eyes stolidly on his boots that 
were both lefts — satirically symbolic of the way- 
wardness of this life. 

"I deedn't come aboard to vork," so ran the 
stream of reminiscence. ''Ve never does. ... I 
mind der time a f rent off mine, Peterson, vas ordert 
to mak a main yart out off a stick, und he cut it 
two feet too shorrt. Der cap'n vas in a rage. 
^ Aw' ri', you,' he says ; yon vould, eh ? Den mak 
a lower topsail yart out off it.' My frent Peter- 
son vent to vork, und cut off too much again, und 
der ole man was mad — oh, hell. 'I von't vait to 
dock yet,' he says, 'if effer I get to lant, I vill trow 
you ashore mit a heavin' line. Mak a upper topsail 
yart out of der ting.' " 

Chips paused. 

''My frent Peterson vas no fool," he continued. 
"He deedn't come aboard to vork. Good enough. 
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He turned to und cut off too much again. Der vas 
a ent comin\ Der skipper hopped aroun* vid one 
laig, und ven he could talk, he say, 'God bli' me, 
you son of blackness, mak me a lower t'gallan' yart 
out off it/ " 

Chips was impressive. 

"My frent Peterson vas a obstinate felluh. He 
cut off too much again, Dere was on'y dat stick 
aboart. Den he go on der poop, und say to der 
captain dere vas someting der matter mit his ruler 
— ^vat you call a deviation — ^lak der error mit der 
coompass — ^an' dat he vas somehow a foot shorrt 
off der lower to'gallan'. Der skipper vas a obsti- 
nate felluh, too; und he say, 'You beeg stiff, you 
come aboart ass cairpenter, und you vould let der 
martingale sing you to sleep. Mak me a upper 
to'gallan' yart.' My frent Peterson cut der 3rart 
again. He vas a clever felluh, too; der stick vas 
too shorrt for a upper to'gallan' yart. Der skipper 
he come down und look at der stick, und he yell 

'Gor bli' me, mak a broom hantle und be d -d 

to you.' My frent Peterson vork und vork, strip- 
pin' her down, und it was hot, too ; und he vas sav- 
age, so ven he finish, der was a knot in der broom- 
hantle und it broke, und der skipper say, Tut a 
point on it, und tie it to der f alluh, und heave him 
over vid a heavin' line und let him fight der sharrks 
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vid it/ Und so my frent Peterson paddled vid it 
all day at der ent off a heavin' line." Chips sighed. 
"But in dis packut ve didn't have to vork — on'y 
vid der haid." 

And at this point, as though mention of the head 
had done it, he had his thought. 

"Bos'," he said, "I vill bait you vooden shoes 
against dose laifts dat I vill ha£ dat steward out of 
his bunk in two vatches. Two. It has come to 
me how." 

The bo'sun was above that petty wager ; and lay 
silent, brooding on his past. Chips swung his bare 
feet from the table to the deck, and pausing in 
front of the sailmaker, sat down, making a dome 
of his back and clasping his knees, while he mur- 
mured his thought to that fat busybody. 

Then it went abroad that Chips was working with 
his head; that was the news they whispered to one 
another on the braces, up to their necks in lee wa- 
ter; and the man leaving the wheel knew it from 
his relief, with additions. Even the bitter wind 
cried gleefully to think that the ship's carpenter 
had set his amiable intellect to work for the benefit 
of his forsaken kind. He was going to do some- 
thing at last, this Chips; something to justify his 
name on the articles, and his smile like a curse of 
pleasantry flung in their faces. They hated the 
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carpenter because he was a tradesman with all 
night in; and yet they wanted to see him succeed 
He wasnH worth his weight in shakings ; but like a 
lot of children kept in the dark on a forbidden 
point, they wanted something to come of it 

It was four bells in the middle watch when some- 
thing came of it. The stiff had gone into the f o'- 
c'stle and piled up six biscuits on the table, beside 
the blue tin of marmalade, which had a spoon stick- 
ing in it, like a spade left in a lump of peat by a 
weary laborer. His face gleamed ; his oilskins ran 
water; and from time to time he glanced at old 
Patty Lee, who had followed him down, and stood 
tossing tobacco up and down over the lamp, in a 
sheet of paper. It was too wet to take fire as it 
came from the plug. That old grouch, letting time 
slide through his fingers, was measuring it against 
that criminal monument of biscuits which the stiff 
had built for himself. On his grim face, with its 
sidelong beard, was a look of wrath, of outraged 
propriety, of terrible repression. He meant to in- 
timate that if he were bo'sun of this ship, there 
would be none of this chewing biscuit below in the 
watch on deck. Old Patty wasn't fond of a soft 
ship, unless he was to have a soft time along with 
the others. And the bo'sun, with his discourses 
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on the nature of able seamen, had tricked that old 
fellow into hearty endorsement of the policy of 
sticking to the deck in the watch on deck. A man 
could come below for a pinch of tobacco, as he was 
doing now : but not for biscuits. Biscuits were an- 
other matter. Disgruntled, he sat half in, half out 
of his bunk, tamping his pipe, and breathing the 
harsh breath of life morosely. 

"YeVe a good appetite, lad," he was saying, at 
length; when the door came open, and Chips en- 
tered, beaming, followed by the sailmaker. 

"Ve deedn't ha-ad to vaste time," said Qiips. 
"Just take a look at der falluh." 

The two enterprising tradesmen leaned seriously 
over the bunk of the ex-steward. Old Patty glared 
at them mistrustfully, thinking they had come to 
pry into the pitiful trappings of his old age. It 
wasn't enough that he should be stowed away in 
this wreck of a fo'c'stle, in his forlorn grandeur; 
but they must come taunting him, bringing with 
them a hint of the fatness of the petty officers' 
quarters — of the warm luxuries and easy life of 
tradesmen. 

But these tradesmen had no time for Patty. 
Full of murmurs and oblivious joint-soliloquy, they 
bent down to the motionless gray back of that stew- 
ard, with its reserve of agony, its oppressive cir- 
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cles of fat. The steward had been veritably asleep, 
with a secure smile edging his lips, into which re- 
pose had horribly tricked him. His dream was of 
another life than this; a life with amenities in it; 
for as he drew breath eagerly, in that treacherous 
transport, he rippled a little, with pure delight, 
while his smile grew wide and welcoming. But at 
the touch of Chip's forefinger, he came awake, as 
he had learned to do, without opening his eyes; a 
limpness overtook him; his jaw sagged, and he 
groaned slightly, while they rummaged among the 
folds of fat, probing him. 

They raised him by the shoulders, and his head 
fell back limply. The steward had passed through 
so many of these examinations that he could now 
comport himself with finest art. He opened an 
eye feebly, to indicate his appreciation of their sym- 
pathy; he closed it, moaned again, more faintly, 
and appeared to slide without protest into the other 
world. Then the two tradesmen lifted one of those 
hairy arms, bared it, and rubbed their palms into 
the skin. They nodded solemnly to one another 
at that test. 

"He's gone," said Sails, turning a shining nose 
to his colleague. 'Took at that arm, man. Look 
at the color of it." 

They bent and looked at the color of it again, 
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while the stiff held his teeth in a biscuit, wondering, 
and old Patty glowered, 

"Vat you call it again ?" said Chips, looking with 
awe at the authoritative sailmaker, whose theory 
was now substantiated, 

"Beri-beri," grunted Sails. He dropped the 
arm, and revolved his thumb thoughtfully over the 
bald patch on his impressive crown. 

"It comes off the Amazon River," he continued 
earnestly. "A man that lays down is a fixture." 

"He deedn't ort to lay down?" inquired Chips. 

"That's what done it," said Sails. "Them little 
bugs is after a man fast as he's on his back. I've 
known a man to fight it for weeks standing up. 
Get his mates to take turns lashin' him with a 
rope's end in the watch below to keep him on his 
feet. But layin' down — ^that's death, man. They 
swell up. Look, he's begun to swell already. 
He'll be a terrible sight by morning." 

The steward's cumbrous knees began to draw 
up towards his chin, rigid. He cowered under 
them in mortal terror, with his eyes still closed; 
and he shook forcibly under the successive steps of 
this dreadful revelation. Chips was using his head 
at last; he was touching the imagination of his 
victim. 

"My Gord," he said, "look at that arm." 
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It was appalling. It seemed to the stiff as if that 
fat arm did indeed swell visibly, as those wily 
tradesmen stared at it, in an unrelenting silence. 

"An* he thought he vas playing seek," breathed 
Chips, in stricken tones of wondering pity. "He 
thought he ha-ad Cape fever." 

Again they stared. If fat were an indication of 
beri-beri, then Sails was in the last stages. He 
stood there, clouded, rubbing his thumb into his 
skull, pondering this terrible fact of a doomed ship- 
mate who had yet to learn of that doom. Chips, 
long and lean, drooped over him, turning a stolid 
face to him for orders. 

"How long vill he last?" he whispered. 

"Might be two days," said Sails. "He's sinkin' 
fast, man." 

Chips sighed. 

"You got canvas ?^' he inquired. 

"ini use a bit of a rotten boU," said Sails. "It'll 
do him. The old man wouldn't have me usin' good 
canvas on him, I'm sure of that. Ha, there's his 
eyelids twitching, man. That's the sign. It's 
creepin' up. Hold on here; I can measure him as 
he lies." 

He whipped out a jointed rule from the pocket of 
the carpenter, shook it out, and rapped it smartly 
once or twice against the bunk-board, droning fig- 
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ures. As each of those raps sounded, with dread 
significance, the ex-steward jerked Hke a hooked 
fish. 

"There's enough in that stays'l we sent down 
yesterday," Sails rasped. He stood muttering, pro- 
longing his calculations; and all the time the ter- 
rible brown eyes of Hendrickson were on him, calm, 
luminous, without hope or fear, with that clear light 
of an intelligence which had half detached itself 
from the body. They expressed a deep disdain of 
this hideous acting, a disdain of movement and of 
all these shocking and useless wiles. He seemed 
to offer them, in his still form, with the blanket 
draped neatly over it, all that was possible to any 
of them in this ghastly mockery of life. Apathy. 
A scorn of machination fundamental and final. 
He would never relieve them of this harrowing 
spectacle of living death. He opened his eyes and 
closed them. No more. Gray dawn and black 
night. 

The sight of those unspeaking eyes filled the two 
tradesmen with repentance and a sense of awe. 
They stood confused. They wanted to offer the 
stricken Hendrickson some encouragement; to gloss 
over the awful implications of their comedy. They 
made curious signs to him that he was not to take 
any of this to heart. In his desperate effort to con-» 
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vey to that wasted creature that all this was but a 
joke, the sailmaker achieved a wink, screwing his 
fat face together horribly. Chips continued look- 
ing at the water-tank and running his thumbs un- 
der his suspenders. He was completely crestfal- 
len. This was what came of working *'vid der 
haid." The ex-steward had become composed 
again, lying with his knees against his chest, like a 
child. There was not a sound in there but the 
chuckling of water in the tank, and the grunting 
of old Patty's pipe. 

"Come on, then," said Sails suddenly, his face a 
clear moon again. He and Chips went out to- 
gether slamming the door. Then old Patty took 
out his pipe and began to carry on that business in 
his own vein. 

"Beri-beri, is it ?'' he said ponderously. "I know 
you can't lay down with that trouble. You got to 
keep walking. I knew a man once at Rio, lashed 
himself to a shear-pole — come his watch below. 
Wouldn't go. Got South, and he froze stiff; but 
that didn't help him any. They thawed him out, 
and plague it, he had beri-beri the same as ever." 

He spat. 

"It's a disgusting disease," he said, and he kept 
an eye on that pile of biscuits. 

All at once the steward came marvelously to life. 
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and rolled out of his bunk. He came wavering to- 
wards the table, rolling up the sleeves from his 
arms; and he stared at the bare skin as he might 
have stared at death. He shook his head, to clear 
his eyes; and began to open and shut his hands, 
spreading his fingers, clawing the air desperately. 

"It ain't true," he gasped, turning his moldy eyes 
wide on them. His cheeks quivered; the dim light 
on his flat temples showed them pulsing heavily. 
He was afraid of everything in this world and yet 
he was afraid to leave it. His powers of overlook- 
ing his own wretchedness were infinite. Dis^st of 
these sensations, these palpitations and shadowy op- 
pressions which chased one another through his 
huge, quaking body, would never prompt him to 
make an end. 

"Let me see that arm," said old Patty. His oil- 
skins rasped together as he stood up, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth. He bent over the table. The 
steward stretched out his shaggy arms, gleaming 
with sweat. Their underparts hung quivering. 
His eyes searched the soul of old Patty for a ver- 
dict, some reassurance. But old Patty, keeping his 
distance, nodded his head once or twice morosely. 

"That's beri-beri right enough," he said. "Them 
little blue streaks — " 

"Those are veins," cried the steward. The blood 
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rushed into them, and they swelled and knotted up 
under the skin. 

"Yes — ^veins/' said old Patty, in a troubled tone, 
"Beri-beri don't take the place of veins/' 

He looked again. 

"Them arms are swollen,*' he said — z. dispassion- 
ate judgment. "No getting round that." 

"No, no," whispered the steward, his breath 
whistling through his teeth, "not swollen. They're 
a little fat. I been getting a little — fat, I guess, 
laying up for so long." 

For an instant he looked a trifle sheepish, as if 
he had let them into some part of his deceit. In his 
fright he had already dropped a pretense of weak- 
ness. He strode back and forth, faster and faster, 
as if to flee out of himself without the horrible 
necessity of dying. 

"Only fat," he said. He held out his arms and 
stared at them; and then, at the thought that they 
were his, and that he could not get away from them, 
do what he would, he whirled about and sank down, 
sliding his arms along one of the brown, sweating 
stanchions. Here was an end to his deceits. He 
could deceive nobody — not even himself. But the 
more terribly certain he was of his doom, the more 
his lips protested and his body groveled. He 
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wanted to go on with it. He had been kicked, 
beaten, cursed, condemned, all his life, and he 
wanted to go on with it. 

"IVe got a wife — three children," he whimpered, 
bringing his head suddenly to a level with the 
hacked table. He pleaded with them, as if their 
mere presence had set them up as arbiters of his 
fate. But they were mercilessly remote from him, 
in their own skins, intact, indifferent. They could 
do nothing for him. Old Patty even mumbled that 
it was the more shame to him for accepting the ad- 
vances of that woman. 

"That wasn't so," cried the steward. "I lied. 
I swear it. It wasn't so." 

"Ah," said Patty. That old grouch looked 
blackly at him, with his brow raised, showing the 
four deep grooves, like brackets, one above another. 
This was the most crying shame of all, that he 
should crawl out of that tale of conquest, and 
thereby put a crimp in the resources of Patty's un- 
remitting hatred. 

"Didn't have her in yer arms?" he said wither- 
ingly. 

The steward, on his knees, shook his head, in 
agony at this trite questioning. What did all that 
matter now, when he was brought to book. 
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"A grown man, too/' said old Patty. "Didn't 
have the nerve for that then. Didn't have the 
sand." 

He credited that lady with nothing at all. 

**She was cold," said the steward, shivering, and 
clinging to the stanchions. "Cold as — ^as — " 

He stopped and turned his head over his shoul- 
der. 

"Oh, what have I done?" he moaned. 

"Nothing," said old Patty. "That's what. And 
yer taking your pay. . . • Cold," he murmured 
scornfully. 

The steward's eyes were abject. The fact that 
there was nothing the matter with those two filled 
him with despair. They might go on — indefinitely ; 
and he was already overtaken. He looked down 
at himself dizzily. 

"Ain't there no hope?" he cried. The calm of 
old Patty was immeasurable; it was like a wall at 
which the wretched man flung his miserable soul 
in vain. He wanted softness, human kindness, a 
ray of hope. And old Patty regarded him with the 
studious intentness of an onlooker watching a dying 
animal. 

"Let's see them arms, then," he conceded. The 
steward held them out again; they wobbled, jerked, 
subsided flabbily. 
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"They're swelling right along now," Patty an- 
nounced; "not much chance with a pair of arms 
like that. Can't you see it yourself, man ?" 

The steward strained his eyes towards that mass 
of flesh; and he could see it himself. He cried 
aloud ; he denied it, fought against it, but he could 
see it himself. He was swelling — ^all over — like 
something overripe. 

Suddenly he dashed his head to the table. Old 
Patty said, 

"You want to make a mess of that salt pork? 
What do you think we are going to eat here?" 

That incomprehensible old man could talk of 
eating. 

The steward came upright again. 

"Medicine," he shrieked. "I ought to have med- 
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That's no good," said Patty. "You ought to 
be the last man to call for medicine. You keep on 
your feet, as Sails says; that's your only chance. 



man." 



He began to roll placidly towards the door. 

"You better strike six bells," he growled, turn- 
ing a hostile eye on the stiff. 

"That's so;" said the stiff, jumping up. "Hang 
me, if I didn't let five bells go." 

"Don't leave me," whispered the steward. 
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"Nothing we can do," said old Patty, "You keep 
on your feet, that's all/' 

They went out, and the steel door closed behind 
them with a jarring clang. And in the stillness of 
that ghastly place, with its black shadows, its sweat- 
ing partitions, and its one dim light about which 
hung a horrible yellow aura — ^an effect of the bad 
air — the steward heard a faint creaking. He 
wheeled about, tossing his arms up madly, his face 
working as if he were lifting a heavy weight, 
Hendrickson, with an effort that seemed not of 
this world, had risen to one elbow ; the blanket had 
fallen back and the shadow on his immensely wide 
shoulder was like a deep hole in him. His lips were 
forming themselves into a smile; which would do 
nobody any good to see ; and his brown eyes, which 
hung in his head like two softly burning globes, 
took the tinge of that satanic humor. 

"Gear coiled for — ^running clear,'' he said, with 
his appalling clear articulation. "We will race — 
for that stays'l." 



XXII 

The port watch came down into the fo'c'stle at 
eight bells discharging grins into the dark on every 
hand. They pretended to be immensely surprised 
by the new energy of the steward, who continued 
to pace feverishly thwartships, stopping now and 
again under the lamp to hold out his arms and 
stare at them. Fear ran through him in sickening 
waves; he tossed on the crests, slatting his arms 
about, as if he might shake clear of them ; and then, 
as that paroxysm died, he would subside, clinging 
to the wooden bench, and staring about him, any- 
where but into that bunk where the body of Hen- 
drickson now lay still again. 

"Seems like they've gone down a little,'^ he whis- 
pered to old Patty, with tremulous lips. "Not 
quite so bad, are they?" 

"Let's look, then," said old Patty. He adjusted 
himself to look carefully; and after a hushed mo- 
ment, met the steward's eyes with a kind of re- 
luctant candor. 

"They're worse," he said hoarsely. He seemed 
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even faintly shocked by the remorseless progress 
of that disease. 

"No," cried the steward. "Not worse." 

He recoiled from him shuddering. But they 
crowded about him, lifting his arms, and regarding 
him with consternation. He was doomed. 

"Them's terrible arms, man," said Garryowen, 
fetching a deep breath. He put his thumb into one 
of them, and drew it back at once, very scared. 
"They're soft as soap," he shrilled. Disdainful lit- 
tle Charlie climbed into his bunk and rolled a fag. 

"Keep away," he warned his mate. "You'll get 
it too." 

Garryowen slunk back alarmed. 

"I tart it wasn't catchin', anny road," he said. 

"It's f a'al, I'm tellin' ye. Whuh ?" said the Scot. 
He pointed his chest at the steward, tucking in his 
shirt, and moving his jaws rh)rthmically. Tom 
Crewe looked at him, once, and swore long and 
loud. Poor Tom, he had now no mind for any- 
thing but the adequacy of his oaths ; and yet, though 
he steeped himself in them, he was lost. 

The poor Kaiser, whom somebody had just 
clouted over the head for one of his noncompre- 
hending transports, gazed at the steward with lack- 
luster eyes. It was becoming daily more plain to 
him that that fellow was uncommonly clever, and 
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that he, the Kaiser, was taking a double share of 
knocks in consequence. For that fellow was cer- 
tainly one of the sort who would be belted about on 
deck, if he had not found it so fatally easy to stay 
in his bunk. Thinking that this was only another 
manifestation of the ex-steward's amazing art, he 
too crept into his bunk, and sinking down, sighed 
and rubbed his head. Now he would sleep and 
lose himself for a time. His dull face had a look 
of crass amiability, of the furtive satisfaction of a 
weak character, effaced for a time from a consid- 
eration which could only be grievous to it He 
closed his eyes. 

"What game is this?" quoth Jim Delaney, his 
fierce wolf's eyes on the shrinking steward. He 
teased out the mustache from his gaunt face. 
"What blooming game? Look here, my fine lad, 
if you can walk about below, you can walk about 
on deck, to my mind." 

The steward took hope from that harshness. It 
might be that Jim could be got to discountenance 
the theory of beri-beri. 

"They say I got the beri-beri, Jim," he began 
timidly. He half smiled, waiting for Jim to relish 
that joke. But Jim failed him. 

"Well, there's an end to ye, then," said Jim. 
"You say your life's no good to you." 
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"What are words?" cried the steward passion- 
ately, plunged again into the black ocean of de- 
spair engulfing him. 

"Have you a gone feeling at the pit of your 
stomach?" asked Jim. 

The steward nodded, with sick eyes. 

"Leave us see the arm." 

The steward advanced his arm, grotesque and 
apathetic. Jim raised it, rubbed it, slung it away 
from him disgustedly, and crawled into his bunk. 

"Keep on yer feet," he hissed from there. "IVe 
heard tell of people coming out of it, what with 
walking their legs off." 

The steward's last hope died. Silence fell; and 
in the grim narrowness of those quarters, he began 
to walk, wrestling with this creeping horror — ^beri- 
beri. As he walked, his fat back shook; his arms 
grew and grew, swimming before him portentously. 
He felt/ himself momently enlarging. 

Despite his fears, he began to be desperately 
sleepy. Now and then he reeled in his gait; his 
head nodded ; and then his eyes would spring wide 
open, full of terror at that lapse, within an ace of 
being fatal. He was never to know sleep till he 
subsided. 

Once he looked covertly towards Herfdrickson's 
bunk; but there was no movement there. Not the 
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slightest. It might be that Hendrickson had beaten 
him out after all ; but he dared not look closer. All 
about him was the heavy breathing of the dead 
watch; these abandoned sounds of hooting and 
whistling in worn passages. Sleep was a passion 
to them; they drowned themselves in it, lay in a 
bottomless trance, too deep ever to come up. Steal- 
ing about, he looked at those hard faces, one by 
one; those faces creased and distorted, full of the 
scars of battles not their own, seared out of all 
semblance by the prolonged enmity of the seas, 
which would never cast them up alive. Their 
chests billowed faintly under greasy blankets, from 
which their feet protruded twitching; they made 
uneasy noises, eager whimperings, as if they would 
sink themselves deeper, deeper yet. Sheaths and 
belts, worn and shiny, swayed on the spun yarn 
lines that ran arotmd the bunks; coats and sea- 
boots lay crumpled about, misshapen, amorphous, 
like their owners. There was no reason in love 
or mercy why these men should ever come alive 
again, to resume these boots, and face that cease- 
less torture, unwinking boredom. But there was 
no escape for them. They would surely wake, with 
bleared eyes, with creakings and groanings and re- 
vilings to the unmeaning eternity of another watch 
on deck. Better for them to vanish into the dark 
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of the waters, and they know nothing of it. And 
yet with the strangely inconsequent tenacity of hu- 
mankind, these men, who now hurled themselves 
so passionately into that deep oblivion of sleep, as 
in a desperate and sullen shirking of the fact of 
life — ^these men wanted to wake again. With a 
curious strength, they wanted to live, to have that 
privilege of boredom, and misery, and tmremitted, 
unrequited toil. They wanted to strain, cursing, 
on ropes, with set lips, hauling round the yards to 
the bitter caprice of the wind which drove into them 
like bars of cold steel. The Tall Water was a mis- 
tress whose poison was more potent even than her 
beauty; yet they embraced her. 

Yes, they would live; and the ex-steward, who 
had all these reasons for going out, and more be- 
side, had yet this same mad desire to live with them, 
more insistent because, as he thought, the hand of 
death was shadowing him. He had got nothing 
out of life at all and yet an end was inexpressibly 
frightening to him. He wanted to go on lying in 
his bunk, and submitting to jeers, curses, the whole 
heartless round of that enmity. The unlovely 
thing that was his personality wanted to persist. 

And more and more he was oppressed by a weight 
of sleep which hung over his eyelids, and forced 
his limp head back, or forward, as he staggered 
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blindly over that litter of gear scattered on the 
deck. He hung his chin on the cold surface of 
the water-tank ; he swung himself violently around 
stanchions as if he were pursued; he stared into 
the bit of mirror, as though to impress more forci- 
bly upon himself the deep fright lurking in his 
eyes. He could never sleep — never again. Sleep 
was death ; death the unnameable, the unknowable ; 
the black adventure into which all these others led. 
If his life was no good to him, as he had said, was 
that encouragement to this wan thing, his spirit, 
to try another? There were moments here when 
he was unmolested. ... He felt the vague force 
of that without formulating it. 

The blood in his veins was lead. He felt him- 
self toppling ; his eyes blurred ; he could see nothing 
but the defective flame of the lamp licking about in 
obscurity like a yellow tongue. It was becoming 
physically impossible for him to keep his eyes open. 
The sonorous sound of all that breathing lulled 
him, with its message of merciful oblivion. His 
lids twitched; but the eyes would not open. He 
sank to the deck, and rolled his body about there, 
grinding his cheek into the cold planks. A roll of 
the ship sent him with stunning force into the 
water-tank; and his jaw brought up against the 
sharp steel edge of it. With a last flickering of 
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consciousness, he knew that his own will was not 
enough to keep him awake. He rose blindly, and 
leaned into the nearest bunk, 

"Oi/' he screamed feebly. 

The occupant of the bunk lay like a dead man. 

"Oi/* uttered the ex-steward again, clutching at 
him. The desperate nature of this brought him 
partly awake again; and he opened his eyes. He 
was engaged in wringing Tom Crewe's silver beard. 
He jerked it with a last despairing wail, and Tom's 
smothered protests stopped, and he sat up sudtienly, 
with a face like a distempered wall. 

"What time is it ?*' he roared. 

"About five bells,*' said the steward, faintly, back- 
ing away from him. "Fm — Fm falling asleep, 
Tom." 

"Wot of it?" said Tom. In sleep he had lost 
sight of the steward's predicament. 

"I got to keep on my feet," pursued the steward; 
"if I lay down, I'm a goner." 

"Wot of it?" said Tom again. He began to fall 
back into his bunk. 

"Tom," shrieked the steward, "take a bit of a 
rope's end to me, will you ? I got to keep awake, I 
tell you. This beri-beri — " 

He waved his arms piteously. 

"Rope's end?" bellowed Tom, incredulous. 
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"Jtist a flick, Tom, now and then,'' moaned the 
steward, startled. The light of fierce joy in Tom's 
ruin of a face boded ill for him. He wanted to be 
lashed in all kindness. 

"W'y not? W'y not," Tom was repeating. 
"Any li'tle thing like that." 

He slid out of his bunk, and groped under the 
mattress for his clothesline. 

"Now, then, steward, lad, this w'y. This bloody 
w'y, lad." 

He swung the rope deep into the fat back. 

"Ho, my word," grunted Tom between blows, 
"pleasure . . . hit's a bloomin' pleasure . . . hac- 
commodate a shipmyte. . . . Now, then, stan' up to 
it. Stan' up, steward, lad." 

The steward groveled under him on all fours, 
arching his back to the stinging blows. 

"That'll do, Tom," he shrieked. "I can see my 
way now." 

"See yer way, can yer, steward? There it is 
plainer, lad: There it is again." 

As he came more awake, old Tom became hu- 
morously aware of this precious opportunity for 
expressing his morbid distaste of life in general. 
He went checking up the steps of tlie lumbering 
steward, whirling out the rope time and again, with 
emphatic grunts, his mouth open, his gray beard 
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forked. He vented his private shame thus, bracing 
himself, hanging over each blow with vicious de- 
light. 

"Strike me blind, lad," he gasped, "you know 
what's good for yer. Bli' me, yes. Rope's end, is 
it? . . . Ha, thataway. . • . Never knew. • . . 
'Ow about a watch on deck, lad. • . . Bit of foam 
in yer ears, eh? . . . 'Ow about it, lad? Keeping 
awake? Shut yer mouth, you'll wake the watch." 

He paused, exhausted. The steward said, in a 
choking voice, "Thank you, Tom." 

"Not at orl," said Tom. "Bloomin' pleasure, this 



is." 



He drew breath and began to gather up his rope. 

" 'Ow about another taste, lad ? . . . ' Arf a sec- 
ond, while I fetch my pipe." 

But at that moment the steward's eyes came wide 
open; and he stared over Tom's shoulder with a 
still and horrible intentness. Tom jerked himself 
about, and saw for the fraction of a second a mur- 
derous face, lost in a bushy beard, pressed against 
the glass of the cracked port for'ard. It vanished 
at once; and the steward uttered a long sigh, and 
sank to the deck. 



XXIII 

The shock of that face brought the steward 
safely out of the clutches of beri-beri; and in the 
next watch he came on deck. 

"I'm a little stronger, bos'," he said feebly, to the 
port bo'sun. He still had that look of being har- 
ried by something unseen. It might almost have 
seemed, as he gazed around him hauntedly, that 
he was derelict in some secret duty; and that this 
dereliction would be fatal to him, 

" 'Stronger,' says 'e," muttered the port bo'sun, 
surveying him all round. "Strong harticle, 'e is." 

The steward made vague motions, as of a man 
in extremities balancing himself with superhuman 
effort. 

"Well, go forrard," snarled the bo'sun. With 
deprecating movements, the steward went forward, 
trying to suggest that it was not worth anybody's 
while to fling him overboard, or put a knife into 
him even. Passing Tom Crewe he tried to grin, 
indicating a community of ideas, of hopes and fears ; 

but old Tom would none of him. 

^7Z 
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"Don^t be lookin^ at me," he howled; and lifted 
his wrinkled bcx)t against him. 

Tom's trouble was now two-fold. He had seen 
the face which the steward had seen; and he was 
mortally afraid that this would be bruited about; 
and form part of that merciless budget which was 
the ship's news. He was overwhelmed with shame 
at this hallucination. That face was something no 
able seaman should have seen at all. It was one of 
the steward's personal properties. They had 
taunted him with the fact of that face, until it had 
become a part of their conception of his cowardice. 

And now Tom had seen it, beard and all, just 
as the steward had described it. That instant's 
vision had brought home to him with cruel force 
the unfathomable depths of his degradation; the 
retribution he suffered for that last unpardonable 
weakness of heeding siren voices. His mind hov- 
ered over it miserably. With bitter sneers he 
goaded the steward into renewed descriptions of 
that face. 

"Wot was it y'thought y'seen?" he said bitingly. 
"Tell it us again, lad." 

"Somebody was looking in," the steward an- 
swered tremulously. Man and the elements were 
in black league against him. Everything was for 
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the worst in this worst of all possible worlds. Yet 
to this world he clung. 

" 'Somebody lukin' in/ says 'e/' fell from the 
bo'sun. " 'Ell of a harticle you are to be lukin' in 
at.'' 

"It was a ghost, whuh?" said Scotty of Leith, 
pursing his lips. "A ghost, mon." 

The little bo'sun turned away, sickened by this 
language, and by a faint indication from the stew- 
ard that that presentation had indeed not been ma- 
terial. 

'1 was lukin' at tha' there port orl the w'ile," said 
Tom. **Never took my hi ofFn it." 

"Well, wot was there, Torm?" 

"Nothing," said Tom contemptuously. "Noth- 
ing at orl." 

He was by now half convinced that this was true, 
and that in truth he had seen nobody there. It was 
only another of the rotten tricks that old packet 
had been playing him the whole voyage. But he 
could never be happy again. 

And that old packet went laboring eastward, 
sluicing herself with monster seas, rolling the watch 
about in her scuppers like peas in a basin, numbing 
them, jostling them, enraging them with her dirti- 
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ness, her lack of sea-tact. The grub grew daily 
worse, too; the peas were like gravel — "scoured 
their innards for them," said old Patty, whose spirit 
of steadfast gloom comforted him like a blanket 
The soup wouldn't float a chip, it was that thin. 
And the gear was rotten, too; rotten sheets, rotten 
buntlines. No beckets aloft; somebody would be 
snapped off a yard in a watch or two. They spoke 
of this moodily as a desirable thing. Curses froze 
on their lips; and standing by under the fo'c'stle 
head, they knocked their stiff hands on the hatches, 
and watched the old hooker with critical hostility 
as she wallowed along the forty-fifth parallel, goose- 
winged : a lame duck. She ran down her Easting 
like a crab, that was the word for it; a blooming 
land-crab. She steered like a mule, and sailed like 
a condemned ferry-boat. There was no hope, never 
had been any hope of her making a port in this 
world. She would go down one wet morning like 
a tin of tobacco. 

The bo'sun remembered just such another packet 
as this that had come close to putting him out of 
his misery. He was sitting against the donkey- 
house one calm evening in the tropics. Smooth as 
glass. The stars didn't move in the water. Then 
suddenly "Crack-crackle." He jumped sideways 
just in time, and down came the mainmast lapping 
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over the bulwarks like you'd fold a sheet of paper. 
The cargo had fired and eaten it away below decks. 
The bo' sun wished he hadn't jumped, now he knew 
that life was nothing but calamity. He blooming 
well did, strike him artful well blind. He wished 
he had been everlastingly flattened by that flaming 
mainmast. There was a skipper with a tongue in 
his head aboard that packet, at any rate. . . . 

And always there was that last misery peculiar 
to no one of them; for on clear, frosty nights, in 
the second dog-watch, they would see the lady aft, 
on the poop, mocking hope, with her wistful eyes 
on the cruel stars and the gray sea. Their gorge 
rose at sight of her ; they stood with humped backs, 
glaring aft, making indescribable noises. She was 
poisoning the ship. And she appeared totally un- 
conscious of that concentration of unreasoning mal- 
ice. A sacrifice of warm beauty on the frozen 
altar of the South 

Then the old man, waking out of his trance, took 
sufficient interest in their case to try to wreck the 
ship under them. That was in this wise. 

It was the stiff's trick in the morning watch ; the 
gravy-eyed wheel when the binnacle is a mooning 
eye — day lurks under a black horizon, and it is as 
if there never had been light to set men upon their 
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feet. That is a lonely trick, a leaden trick, mind 
and body alike sparring with sleep. 

The stiff took the wheel and murmured the 
course. He heard the relieved helmsman singing* it 
out cheerily to the mate. That fellow was an able 
seaman. He was going below. Another dollar 
for Gertie. A wealthy lady she would be, this Ger- 
tie, by the way they contributed to her support. 
She was the one woman in the world in whom they 
could place confidence. But she had her being be- 
low the last of these horizons. 

At two bells it was growing light through a thick 
mist. Then the wind shifted dead ahead, swept 
away the mist, and caught the ship aback. As the 
light sharpened the stiff saw the old mate leaning 
on the lee rail looking aft. The canvas overhead 
broke out into thunderous volubility, and slatted 
against the masts; but the old mate continued to 
stare aft, with his mouth open and one hand inside 
his shirt. 

Then his mouth came open wider ; he achieved a 
look of cruelty and pain past belief ; he yelled, and 
toddled hastily through the charthouse door. A 
faint sound of voices came from forward. The 
stiff put his head out of the wheelhouse and looked 
aft. Land was right astern. 

The shocking suddenness of this land clutched 
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his heart. All these months he had been waiting 
for the land to receive him like a mother, and now 
the sight of it was terrifying beyond words. It 
sat on the sea like a Mexican saddle, in color a 
bright rose; with the two sharp horns of it gleam- 
ing and palpitating in the higher light. It was like 
some lurid thing in an oppressive dream. 

The sails had steadied, against the masts, and 
now the ship was drifting stern on towards that 
fatal crest of rock. They were close. The men 
swore afterwards that they had seen rabbits hop- 
ping in the fields. They drifted nearer and nearer 
in stricken silence. The ship rolled idly with a 
clank of chain-sheets, and the sun glowed on her 
wet iron and struck the rust to red flame. Hardly 
a noise but the slap of waters against her overhang. 
In that quiet and morning freshness with dream- 
slowness she stole softly backwards ; and those two 
cones of glowing color sharpened and displayed 
chasms of sparkling white with sprawling threads 
of purple. They strained their eyes to turn that 
baffling splendor of color into the commonplaceness 
of detail. They saw rabbits. And faintly they 
heard death roar the length of that gleaming coast. 

Over the break of the poop the stiff, still holding 
the wheel, watched that line of faces hanging out 
over the bulwarks below him. Tom Crewe was 
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calmly wiping cold sweat from his face, and swear- 
ing in a low monotone. Jim Delaney, teasing his 
mustache, turned his wolf's face on that bright 
land with a chill leer, as if he dared it to make an 
end of him. Several had their hands tight on the 
rail, trying to retard that final progress. 

The old man had come out of the charthouse 
door, with the mate shaking in his boots behind 
him. The old man had an oilskin coat thrown 
about him and he was as expressionless as cold 
stone. His jaws moved even. He was chewing 
tobacco. 

He looked up the mizzen, and said to the stiff 
with all his inveterate contempt for circtunstance, 

"Put that wheel hard down.'* 

Then his head swung round heavily, and he in- 
spected that land with the eye of a bored tourist. 
With his indifferent calm, he implied that he was 
charged with moving his body about on this earth, 
until it pleased his God to smash him or drown him 
or pulverize him, and after that, as before, no blame 
could be laid at his door. If an arch-fiend had 
planned this world, and its cringing creatures, he 
would have got no satisfaction out of the intrepid 
mannerisms of that old man, with his callous way 
of chewing tobacco, come rack, come rope. 

The roar of the surf became audible more and 
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more. They heard the far scream of birds and 
faint shore noises. It was like a great senseless 
water-game going on there, confused by bawling 
voices. There wasn't the least chance in the world 
to work the ship out of that; they were too close; 
too close altogether. They could only stand there 
and wait for her to go down : *'like a tin of tobacco."' 
That was the way with steel ships, they had agreed 
before now ; touchy, spleeny was the word. A steel 
ship would go down if she ran her forefoot over a 
mermaid. 

The stiff, clinging to the wheel in a trance, fas- 
tened his eyes on the ponderous back of that old 
man, to whom agitation was a name only. And 
suddenly the bo'sun began to knock the chocks out 
from under the starboard cutter. He directed his 
blows with sullen leisureliness, as if he were filling 
in a little spare time that way. The sound of that 
knocking stirred the men out of their trance, and 
they fell over one another in their eagerness to get 
to the cutter. That sudden activity set their 
tongues loose and they swore and became men 
again. 

But that boat wasn't going to do them any good. 
No boat would live through such a surf as that. 
Or if it did, what could they hope from those 
ghastly white fields, without a mark anywhere on the 
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blank snow? Two bald crowns of land and noth- 
ing more. 

The stiff turned away from them horrified and 
looked into the eyes of the lady aft, who had crept 
softly to his elbow from the lee side. He had not 
seen her even, since the night when she had given 
back to Pete her chain. She had made a fool of 
him; and he could only make lame efforts to rest 
content with that. Never again would he say that 
he knew heart of woman — ^that dance of shine and 
shadow. It was the able seamen who knew. 

But now she stood close beside him, when every- 
thing was at an end. He cast down his eyes and 
saw her bare foot jeweled with spray, peep from 
beneath the red folds of that gown. That fleeting 
and pathetic vision changed and livened him. He 
was stirred ; he was a blind force again, lost to 
reason; heedless of what he knew that all footing 
with that witch was treacherous. He cared not 
what she had up her sleeve besides that smooth arm, 
which had once touched and melted him. He 
turned his back on the old man, who still stood look- 
ing at that horrid break of solid color on the blank 
sea; and regardless even of the fact that this old 
hooker was going down in a minute like a tin of 
tobacco, he swept her towards him with his free 
arm, and swayed back upon the wheel. 
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Then he looked into her eyes deeply, but she put 
a hand to his shoulder, and held her head away, 
shaking it, in despair at what she could not say, 
in those rushing seconds, that were age-long too. 
But then she leaned forward and breathed in his 
ean 

"Let me take the wheel. Go forrard, into the 
forepeak. There is a man there. . . . He must 
know. He is . • ." 

Breaking off, she strove to drag his hand from 
the spoke of the wheel; but he stared down at her 
stupidly. 

"A man,'' he whispered. "How should you — ^^ 

His eye wandered away in a fit of remembrance ; 
it fell on the stolid cheek of the old man, who stood 
not a dozen feet away, stock-still. And all at once 
something momentous happened. The old man 
shifted his quid. 

"I think the wind is coming around, Mister," he 
said to the mate, who stood gaping beside him, 
opening and closing his cruel mouth. These words 
were mild, casual ; he stood with his thick legs well 
apart, and challenged them to question his right to 
waste his breath in superfluities like that. Utter- 
ing that commonplace, hq tilted up his head slightly 
with his tongue in his cheek, and those who had 
heard him looked aloft with wild eyes. It was true. 
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The sails were twitching, wrinkling, snapping at 
the leeches, and suddenly with the strange glow of 
dawn upon them, they thundered, rippled, filled, 
swayed out The ship began to draw clear. 

Then the stiff felt by the pleading of the wheel, 
that she had steerage way again; and coming to 
himself, he saw that the girl had twisted out of his 
arm. She stood poised a moment, she fixed rueful 
eyes upon him, and nodded twice, pleading with 
him to hold that secret safely. Then as she stepped 
back and back, the charthouse suddenly hid her. 
She fled below. 

And while they watched that disappearing is- 
land, the men referred again to the amazing incom- 
petence of that old man, who would stand there and 
see them die without making a move. He had 
made a mess of his leeway. He had made a mess 
of everything, and he called himself a navigator. 
He had brought that on them> and he stood there, 
chewing tobacco just as if he had the ocean all to 
himself. Actually he had bit a piece off his plug, 
without taking his eyes from that island. That was 
coming it criminal low, that was. He had no heart 
at all. He wanted to sink her ; for the insurance, as 
like as not. That was about the size of it. That 
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old man was to be paid a fat sum not to bring her 
into port What was a few sailormen? 

The men of the starboard watch were particu- 
larly aggrieved, because they had been called, when, 
as things had turned out, there was no need of it. 
They went below again grumbling, raving at the 
skipper, wanting to know with bitter lamentation 
if the port watch wasn't big enough to take care of 
its own troubles, without jerking their mates, as 
had worked hard last watch, out of their warm 
bunks, to shiver up there on deck, and watch the sun 
rise. 

The port watch, hauling on the yards now, slung 
over their shoulders, with set teeth, some weak talk 
about its being their last sun. No such luck, re- 
torted the starboard watch. And the port watch, 
with a glad shout, bent to the braces. 

It seems the old man wasn't satisfied with the 
way the yards were trimmed on the mizzen. He 
had come out of the jaws of death, and that was 
no fault of his either ; but he had the nerve to com- 
plain that these yards weren't trimmed. "Yu hah 
dhu. Oh, bowse 'er again. I tol' you." Their 
cracked voices rose on the morning air in groaning 
unison ; they sagged back, on the wet rope, with 
swelling shoulders, and over the red-rusted topgal- 
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lant rail, with its streaks of brine in crystals, on 
which the. first rays of the sun fell, sparkling, they 
could see those frightful twin peaks, whose color 
sank from rose-pink to the deadly purple of a safe 
distance. 

That land, with its resounding coast, its menac- 
ing beauty, its cold splendor of isolation, was 
stranger than anything in Hakluyt or Marco Polo. 
But the men on the braces only cursed because the 
wind hadn't stayed in the east ten minutes more, 
sending them peacefully beyond their troubles: be- 
yond the tug of ropes, and the voiceless aspersions 
of that impregnable skipper, who wouldn't shift his 
quid for them. Yet, in the same breath, they were 
glad, immoderately glad, to be alive, on that solid 
deck, with rope in their fists and sore toil ahead. 
They would not willingly spare one drop from the 
brimming cup of their eternal misery. 



XXIV 

The wheel relieved, the stiff went for'ard, and in 
the galley door he saw the cook smiling and shunned 
him. She had them all up her sleeve. They were 
the playthings she turned out into her lap, and tum- 
bled together idly. Confronting one with another, 
she laid upon them all the hazardous spell of her 
deliberate beauty. But from the man in the fore- 
peak, confession of whose presence that peril had 
wrung from her he resolutely turned away. He 
had lost confidence in women, and he wanted to 
sleep. 

He slept out one sodden watch below; and came 
on deck savage and disheveled. He had the taste 
for breaking heads now, and the watch recognized 
that quality with bitterness, for it laid another re- 
straint upon them. He was a stiff, and yet it was 
the sad truth that they must curb their tongues. 
They were brave men, but this greenhorn had laid 
out the cook, and in their sea-wisdom they con- 
ceded him silence. 

Morosely, with numbed fingers, they braided sen- 
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nit under the fo'c'stle head. "Standing by" that 
was, and a good name for it. They had to be 
ready to jump for those braces now, and no mis- 
take. The motion of the ship was treacherously 
violent. She put her nose under strongly, shudder- 
ing, and rattling her yards, and the sea came foam- 
ing across the fo'c'stle head. It fell in a vast 
steaming sheet of churned white water and pluming 
up fled away to leeward. Walled in by water, they 
would see, through flashing irises, immense lei- 
surely waves drag themselves from under the ship, 
and swelling over the lee fence, leap away, splinter- 
ing the rays of the low sun into a thousand colors. 
And ever and again they lifted over the weather 
side — ^veritable mountain-tops, solid, white, daz- 
zling. The force of those plunges had knocked the 
wooden stops out of the eyes of her, for'ard, and 
through these, when she went deep, the water 
spurted in blue -twisting crystal spouts, leaving the 
sennit-makers ankle-deep. 

The port bo'sun, knocking his frozen feet against 
the hatch — ^with the heroism of folly he still held 
out against the seduction of the slop-chest — ^mur- 
mured to himself, 

"'E's crackin' on. Crackin' on says 'e.'' 
"Knows his business, this old man," came another 
voice, subdued, satirical. 
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"Here's the mate/' said the port bo'sun, in sullen 
warning. "Put away yer pipes." 

They put them away. They were not afraid of 
the mate, but if they refrained from smoking when 
he came f or'ard, this breach of discipline was more 
pleasurable. It was more like disobedience than 
open contempt of him would be; and it was worth 
while assuming his authority in order to defy it. 

The mate came among them opening his mouth 
in that cruel oblong which should have served all 
his ends. He glared at them as if they were mu- 
tineers, all of them ; and speaking a few low words 
to the bo' sun, toddled aft again. 

"G'aft and see if you can patch that there gaff- 
topsail, Tom," said the bo'sun. Smiling under his 
red mustache, he added, "Take the stiff." 

He well knew what lay between the stiff and Tom. 

Those two, making up their sennit, went aft to- 
gether, rocking the ship under their feet, and dodg- 
ing dollops. They were too cold, too utterly dis- 
consolate, to quarrel. They blinked at one another 
through the spray and even made subtle advances 
towards a better understanding, in this extremity of 
misery. They got themselves into the jigger-top 
with a patch of canvas, and began the assault upon 
the topsail. It was raining again ; and the sail was 
wet. Sodden, half -furled, it was a mere mass of 
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dripping and elusive folds, rotted in one corner, 
where Tom intended his patch. Never a sweet bell, 
he was now more than ever out of time and harsh. 
He shrieked aloud, beat his fists into the canvas, 
and swore, to clear the ground, for nothing had 
happened to upset him yet. Then he dragged out 
his palm and needle. 

^This is terrible, lad, this," he said. He wrestled 
with the sail, laid on the patch and took a stitch. 
Then he yelled, "This palm's no good," in an awful 
voice; and a moment later, "The needle's no good. 
It's rusty. Nothing is any good aboard the cursed 
packet." 

Here the sails smothered him; and when he 
emerged, the white patch under his left eye was 
whiter than ever. 

"Come on, then," he said, menacingly. 

This to the albatrosses, which wheeled in thick- 
ening flights over the jigger-truck. They drew in 
about the truck in shortening circles, pausing un- 
certain, sliding off down the wind, beating back, in 
a voiceless curiosity as to the meaning of these two 
struggling figures leaning against the wet round of 
the mast. 

Suddenly old Tom stopped his needle. 

"Strike me blind," he breathed horror-struck. 
'There's the blood on the wing, lad," 
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A huge albatross hung directly over them. It 
balanced itself on spread wings, drunken, tottering, 
exerting itself to hold its place. The wind fled 
across those long shining wings, and the bird held 
itself deliberately aloft, peering down with black, 
ugly, questioning eyes. They gazed in a trance at 
that snowy breast with the swollen veins beating 
beneath; at the wings, a twelve-foot spread, white 
as chalk, sharp as swords, with jet black edges, and 
an ugly crook near the tip. But more especially 
they fixed their eyes on a great jagged stain of 
red, like blood, on the under part of the left 
wing. 

'That's bad, that blood, lad,'' said old Tom, in a 
whisper. He fumbled with his patch, and looked 
aloft with slant eyes. The feet of the bird worked 
like a contented cat's, as it hung rocking, the webs 
drawing and folding. Rain-drops glittered on 
them. Precariously aloft with that great bird, in 
its own element, they saw the weakness and strength 
of wings displayed together, and felt the force of 
that insolence, that ease, that cruelty, that isolation. 
Abruptly it opened and shut its beak, ducking down ; 
they dodged under the gaff; with its beady, close- 
regarding eye in a socket of pure white it considered 
them, reconsidered, and suddenly slid sidewise down 
the wind. 
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"I don't like them red birds," said Tom Crewe, 
tremulously. "That's a sign, lad." 

They went at the patch again. 

"Sorry bird," muttered old Tom from time to 
time. The low sun forced a ray through the heavily 
clouded west, which fell in one horizon streak of 
bright silver on the tormented threshold of the sea. 
Far below, the scuppers foamed with lee water ; the 
staysails lay in their nets crumpled and glittering; 
and the brown deck, worn and disreputable, sham- 
bled through that fresh wilderness of gleaming 
waters, amid upspringings of whirling blue cones. 
Aloft the ship was bare, heavy, truck-like; the 
t'ga'ns'ls were furled ; and the rusted iron on naked 
yards and halyard chains showed a ponderous red 
in that absence of canvas. The haggard topsails 
gave her a spent look. 

Fumbling with his patch, and carrying on bit- 
terly about the flaming packet and the flaming birds, 
with their bloody wings, that never meant no good 
to sailormen, old Tom suddenly looked down and 
was silent. He wilted like a split sail. 

"There she is, lad," he groaned. 

Ay, lad, there she was, no doubt; twitching her 
shoulders back, and filling her eyes with the light 
that had blinded them — that wicked light that had 
brought old Tom a knowledge which he would carry 
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to the fluid grave. His hand shook as he looked 
down on her. The stiff thought to himself, "How 
about that man in the forepeak?'^ 

Spray sparkled in her hair under its rubber hood, 
it ran on her coat in rivulets of sparks. She swayed 
to the ship like a flower on a tall stem, and looked 
aloft with her back against the charthouse. With 
her head back, her chin lost its soft curves ; they saw 
it sharp and shrewish. 

" 'Ungry eyes she 'as," said old Tom. His own 
eyes were venomous; but he was afraid, and he 
swore below the pitch which was proper to his 
genius. Suddenly he sank his fingers into the stiff's 
shoulder, and cried out, "What's that aft, lad?" 

Speechless, they stared at the horizon. The sun, 
in sinking, had turned all that bank of cloud a deep 
brooding purple, and low down had burnt two 
jagged holes through, and laid two javelins of fiery 
gold upon the sea. But as old Tom spoke, all this 
resolved itself into a hideous misshapen head, with 
staring eyes of smoldering fire; and this head 
turned, distorting itself, upon a black shoulder which 
rose out of the sea ; and at the same moment a vast 
elbow tilted up, and the red eyes glowered at the 
fleeing ship with an intolerable blind malignancy. 
And this squat enormous horror appeared, in the 
hugeness of illusion, to writhe its red parting lips, 
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and strain forward, as if it were trying to clamber 
over the edge of the world. 

"It's the old 'un 'isself /' said Tom Crewe shakily. 
The stiff turned his eyes down, and saw that grisly 
red reflected on the cheeks of the Lady Aft, who 
had seen, and stood rigid and fascinated, twining 
her long fingers. 

"It's the old 'un claimin' 'er," said Tom Crewe, 
and cltmg to his patch. 



XXV 

The watch, hidden under the fo'c'stle head, had 
not seen the old 'un, and what they had not seen, 
they were not afraid of, they gave it out. And 
what was the good of Tom telling them all this? 
They had known right enough that the old 'un was 
following this ship. The old 'un was aboard, 
stowed in the heart of the Lady Aft. 

But when Tom came to the albatross with the 
crimson wing, they were more moved, and they said 
that was not too good, that. Old Patty told them 
that bird had been seen in this ocean occasionally, 
ever since he was an ordinary seaman, and no good 
had been known to come of seeing it yet. Old Patty 
knew the history of it, as indeed, he knew all his- 
tory, out of the vague of his experience. He said 
it all began with an old shipmate of his, who threw 
over a piece of spun-yarn hereabouts with a bit of 
pork at either end. And two birds gaffled those 
separate pieces of pork, and there they were, like 
a couple of fools, with the spun yarn between 'em. 
They couldn't squawk even ; but they chewed at the 
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spun yarn, and came closer and closer ; aiid then the 
larger of the two swallowed the smaller, but that 
was a mortal tough morsel, too ; and what with that 
and the red that had come on his wing to mark him, 
there wasn't a crosser bird on the Southern Ocean. 

This was eminently reasonable, and they were 
quite prepared to believe old Patty further, who said 
that something always went wrong aboard any 
hooker that that bird followed. They looked aft, 
chagrined and daunted ; and sure enough there was 
that great albatross floating aft on his blood red 
wing. With a look of cross intentness as if he were 
leading some foray, he took his way ever and again 
over the wheelhouse, intent forever on his tread- 
less progress through cold space. They jammed 
their cold fists inside their belts and stared aft at 
him with dubious eyes. They were none of them 
superstitious men, if it came to that; but anybody 
knows that no good will come of an albatross with 
a red wing. 

Old Patty had even impressed himself with his 
own yarn ; and that night when he and the stiff went 
up to furl the mizzen topgallantsail, that old grouch 
boomed, "Lay out to the leech, lad. You're 
younger than I am." 

It was a part of his knowledge that the young 
ones who knew nothing should die first ; • and then 
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there would be left the able seamen to work the ship. 
With craft he mysteriously handled the sail, wilting 
it with his tongue. In that moment the ship suf- 
fered a mighty dollop; far below, the decks roared 
and whitened under the pounding of it; the yard 
sank to leeward until it seemed impossible that that 
buried hull should ever right itself. The ship hung 
shuddering over a black recoil of waters ; the yards 
shook; she prolonged her indecision interminably. 
Slowly she came back, dripping, draining her decks ; 
the yards below stopped shivering and the topsails 
filled again. It was nearly dark then, and the wind 
was coming heavier and heavier, playing its infernal 
tune in the taut rigging. 

Snug in the lee of the chicken coop again, old 
Patty, gazing through the bars at that congress of 
sad fowl, said gloomily, 

"We'll have in those topsails directly." 
But the old man was cracking on at last Gear 
was strained to breaking point. They could see the 
jigger staysail sheet drawn out thin and wirelike 
against the stars. It suffered terribly, and whined 
in its block; and it seemed to dwindle to a black 
thread, perfectly straight. The wind was piping 
loud, my boys. "Always the same in this part^'* 
said old Patty. "This will come round into a 
southerly buster and then look out*' 
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When they went below, he said morosely, bend- 
ing his beard away from its true direction, 

"We'll be hauled out to take in that foresail. But 
he won't take it in now. He's cracking on." 

Old Patty was right. At six bells down they 
came, two from the starboard watch, with hideous 
outcry. They announced to those deaf ears that 
it was all hands on deck to take in the foresail. 
They lifted unresisting bodies and dropped them 
forcibly; they shrieked, wrangled among them- 
selves, kicked over cans, and inquired of those dead 
men if the starboard watch was going to do all the 
blarsted sailorizing on that hooker. The wry-faced 
Cockney, with wide-open mouth, looped himself 
about those unheeding forms, in * a mad effort 
to penetrate to the deeps of sleep in which they 
lay. 

"Hey, bulls. All hands on deck. All hands," he 
wailed. 

Hearing him, they lay a moment longer with a 
fading pretence of total unconsciousness. One by 
one, groaning and shivering, they came awake. It 
was as cold as a tomb in there. 

Tom Crewe, rolling out, thrust his foot into the 
fat back of the ex-steward, who lay below him, 
pleasurably capsized, with his knees drawn up a 
trifle, and his lips stretched in that authoritative 
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grin which would creep there, whether or no, when 
he slept. There was actually a ludicrous appeal in 
the lines of him; something forlorn and child-like 
in the way his clothes refused to go round him ; in 
the cut of his jacket. There was latent pathos even 
in the unsuspecting gurgle in his throat as he 
fetched breath. 

'Turn out,'' said Tom Crewe, and the steward 
jumped out of his bunk in one wild bound, thinking 
that he had been caught sleeping below in the watch 
on deck. 

They slid into their gear with an impudent un- 
concern for the passage of time and the welfare of 
the ship. This was their watch below. Those first 
into their oilskins relapsed into their bunks, or sank 
down against stanchions, full of sleep, muttering 
vague oaths with resentful lips. That ^old man 
wouldn't take in his something or other foresail 
while he had them on deck. Not he. Waited till 
they was blooming well stowed in their bleeding 
little bunks, he did. Well, he could wait for them 
to take their time now. They began to go asleep 
again ; but they were sharply recalled by the pleni- 
potentiaries from the starboard watch, who came 
in shrieking again, their cruelly raucous voices ring- 
ing in those ears which would have shut out every- 
thing forever. 
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"Blowin' luk 'ell," howled the Cockney. "Stick 
on a soul-and-body lashing." 

The stiff went out with him. As they put their 
legs over the combing, they met the force of the 
wind, staggering, and leaning to windward, while 
the spray choked them and rattled on their oils. 
The stiff caught one glimpse of burning stars rush- 
ing over him on a cold blue ground; and then the 
bo'sun seized him and whirled him towards the 
half -deck companionway. 

"Wake them b'ys,'' he hissed. 

Evidently the starboard apprentices had sickened 
of that job. When the stiff turned up the light in 
the half deck, he heard Jock and little Robin still 
sleeping stertorously ; the one behind red, the other 
behind green curtains, which shook now and again 
with the simple violence of their surrender to the 
god of sleep. 

"On deck, the port watch," cried the stiff. 
"Here Scot, turn out. Shake a leg there. Going 
to haul up the foresail." 

"Liar," muttered Jock in his sleep. It was 
proper procedure to affect a calm and sardonic dis- 
belief of news so monstrous as this of all hands on 
deck, in the watch below. YouVe no idea, man, 
what a tug it is to get out of your bunk in the 
watch below. Three hours at a time is the best you 
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can snatch, and to cut that in half is like stopping 
the heart itself. You hear some fool roaring in 
your ears, and you think you can shake him off ; but 
you cannot. You will never be let alone till you 
wake up. Well, well, when you get your ticket, 
you'll go in steam, no blooming fear. Fresh meat 
and a sheltered bridge and plenty of girls, and none 
of this hopping out of your bunk in a watch below 
to stow sail or slew the yards around. 

"Here, get your head out of that barrel of jam. 
All right then, don't. All right then, don't. I say 
he's going to haul up the foresail." 

The stiff held the sleeve of his oilskin jacket, still 
running water, over Jock's face. 

"That's qui' enough; that's qui' enough," cried 
the Scot enraged. He sat up in his bunk, and hit 
his head on the deck above. Stunned, he swore a 
curiously bitter string peculiar to himself, and ex- 
tended a fastidious leg to the black greasy deck. 

"Gude God, why did ye na lash the chests?" he 
asked. 

The sea-chests of the apprentices had smashed 
their way all over the half-deck. They were 
splintered at the corners; panels were cracked; one 
of them had flapped open. This was Robin's, and 
offered to the public view a pair of black velvet 
trousers and other inmost treasures. 
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But most of his gear Robin had piled on top of 
his blankets to keep him warm. Coats and shirts 
were there ; and miscellanies, like his melodeon and 
a tin of cocoa, to weight the others down. 

"Eight bells, Robin," yelled the stiff. Old 
Patty's crusty bellow came down to him, and he 
departed. 

Outside the night was wonderful. The sky was 
clear and brilliant with cold stars. Without a 
cloud. The wind hummed in it as in a brazen bowl ; 
a full gale, a dry gale, a shrieking aloft, and tor- 
turing taut gear. The seas ran higher than ever, 
and they were fairly in the trough of them. The 
ship was lost fore and aft in a voracious smother 
of foam. Dull bulks of water dropped inboard 
heavily, as though heaved lazily over the weather 
fence by a giant hand. As the stiff hitched for- 
rard, crouching under the pin-rail, he could see the 
gray bulk of the foresail, and the stringent curve 
of its leathern foot. It was split slightly on the 
starboard side, and the stars winked unnaturally at 
him through that opening. Everywhere deep cold, 
tumult of sail, shouts, booming of weather seas, 
assaults of heavy wind driving spray with it like 
needles. They must look sharp to that rent fore- 
sail, or the wind would ruin it. 
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The men were on the buntlines; the same old 
fighting mass of brawn in oils, vociferous, choked, 
seeming in their frailty absurdly inadequate to the 
task of quieting the wild ship. The sloping deck 
afforded them no hold; they slipped, even as they 
yelled, and went pitching grotesquely into the scup- 
pers. The sail lashed out over their heads, with the 
grunting clamors of live canvas ; and all at once the 
bo'sun, upset himself, and holding the tack loose, 
cried in a tangled voice, "Look out." 

The stiff jumped into the lee rigging, and all the 
water in that ocean fell against him and held him 
there. The shrouds pressed into his back ; his arms 
were helpless and stretched wide. An age passed; 
the pressure fell ; and he dropped to the deck. They 
strung out again on the clewlines and the sail went 
up. 

"Lay aloft. Topsail first." 

They went aloft. The ship leaned far over. 
Shrouds and stays and ratlines crackled, and 
seemed touched with frost. 

The port watch laid out to port, curling over the 
shaking topsail yard, backs straining, fists full of 
thundering canvas. 

"Whei'e's that gasket? • . . Now, then, skin 'er 
up. . . . Got the skin? Got the skin? . . • Oh, 
get 'er under you. . . . Look out, LOOK OUT. 
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Hold to that becket, lad. . . . Now when she flaps ; 
when she flaps. • . • Now, in with her. . . . Hah, 
one inch, one blooming little inch." 

They pleaded with one another for that little 
inch; their voices conflicted, they jabbered, wran- 
gled, swaying on the footrope with heels together. 
They found the skin, they yelled, they pulled might- 
ily at those rasping folds, turning up distorted faces 
to the great shine of that night sky. The stars 
were rushing comets all. The stiff leaned back 
with his fingers deep in the canvas, panting, yodel- 
ing. Shaking the water out of his eyes, he saw 
suddenly a falling star which cut sharply under the 
steady burning points of the Southern Cross. Then 
the fo'c'stle head plunged clean under, and the 
night lightened with that great spread of blinding 
foam. Against it, for an instant, he saw the ragged 
black figure of that woeful steward, who clung to 
the capstan, and wiped his eyes. They had put 
him on lookout, and sent the starboard watch's man 
aloft. Further aft when the black deck rose, white 
tongues radiant as fire shone against it, and hissed 
across the hatches. The masts revolved on the sky 
like huge dividers of shining steel. 

Then in one agonizing moment the sail relapsed 
again, rolled off the yard. 

"They're able seamen; they're able seamen," old 
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Patty bellowed. He would never cease to wreak 
his grouch upon them. With bitter yells and un- 
heeding violence, they cramped themselves over the 
yard, and plunged down again for the loose canvas. 
Swaddled in bulky oils, they appeared, in their ex- 
asperation, like so many meaningless little bugs 
oddly strung out on that quivering yard. They 
groaned and tugged with aching blunt-ended fin- 
gers; their breath came shrieking out of them. 
They were oppressed with a frenzied desire to have 
it over with even at the cost of life. They wanted 
to get below again for that last half hour of sleep. 
They were being robbed — robbed of sleep; of that 
precious period of nothingness which should rightly 
have stood between them and the watch on deck; 
and they pulled, swayed, roared aloud, casting up 
wrathful eyes unmindful of the enthralling beauty 
of the night. The wind tugged at them; blew the 
breath out of their bodies, and the sail out of their 
fists. The yard tried to slat them off, shaking like 
a reed all its length, until they wondered how it was 
that able seamen ever grew old. They were ready 
to die; but that ugly topsail trifled with them end- 
lessly. 

Wearied out, the stiff wound his arm about a 
wire lift, and stared stupidly ahead of him. There 
was a lull in the oaths; while the watch hung over 
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the yard in a kind of lethargy, gathering itself to 
the attack. Then the stiff felt himself seized from 
behind. Jolted half off the yard by that grip, he 
screamed, "Let go, Patty," but his voice was lost 
in the wind. He rolled half over on the yard, doub- 
ling his arm under him; and looking up, he saw 
a fierce face unknown to him bending close. A 
long beard swept his skin. The fellow in the fore- 
peak! 

His feet had left the footrope now; his arms 
sprawled against the wet canvas. There was a 
light of sheer madness in those dark eyes bending 
above him. As he hung for a terrible second up- 
side-down, he saw the black mast above him oddly 
slanted, the truck roving among the stars. He was 
going. This madman was deliberately tilting him 
overboard. His throat closed; but still he clung, 
arching his body down; and his right hand, whirled 
behind him, came against the handle of his sheath- 
knife. He snatched it out, but in that moment he 
fell. 

But the sea-powers were all banded against the 
malignant prophecy of these able seamen that he 
was never destined to make port. Nothing was 
ever to come right for them. He fell into the lower 
topsail; and as his jaw rasped it, the point of his 
knife went through the canvas and his arm followed 
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it. It was a rotten old sail, and he sank to the foot 
of it, drawing that slit after him. The wind went 
through the ruined sail with a sharp explosion of 
sound, shreds of canvas fled about him like the in- 
sufficient remnants of a toy balloon; and he hung 
dangling to the foot. He was bewildered, nause- 
ated by that abrupt arrest ; but as he went whipping 
about in mid-air, he was elated, too. They couldn't 
do away with him. Not even this material ghost 
in the forepeak. He got his leg over that leathern 
foot, and locked his elbow about it. No wind that 
blew could part him from it. 

Then he caught a glimpse of faces beading the 
yard above him, leaning down to him, swollen with 
inarticulate exhortations. A rope snapped about 
over his head, with his free arm he lashed out for 
it, but it danced away. Then he caught it, and with 
numbed fingers made a running bowline. 

"All right,'* he yelled; and they lowered him. 

. When the watch came down, he was sitting 
against the pig-pen, exhausted, heedless of the solid 
water pouring down behind him. Old Patty, coil- 
ing up his lashing, said implacably, 
"It ain't the sea will cheat the gallows, then.** 
There would never be such another opportunity 
that voyage for the fulfillment of his prophecy. 
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They stood struggling against the deck with 
crooked legs, hearkening. . . . There it was. 
Eight bells. Their watch below was over. 



XXVI 

The man who had come out of the f orepeak must 
have gone back to it unobserved. Nobody had 
noticed him aloft. With satirical aplomb they one 
and all assumed that the stiff had fallen off the 
yard of his own accord. Perfectly natural. The 
odd thing was that he hadn't done it sooner. 

There was nothing the stiff could do to placate 
them. Nothing. His shameless declarations in 
favor of the Lady Aft made him unworthy the se- 
rious considerations of able seamen. Again, he 
was a greenhorn who could not be manhandled; 
and that was an anomaly aboard a ship. But it 
was stern fact. Not a man among them had for- 
gotten the terrible appearance of Norway Pete after 
his defeat. Yet it was bitter hard to have to stum- 
ble over their words with this stiff, who knew noth- 
ing, less than nothing. He would coil rope against 
the direction of the sun now, for that matter; and 
they had to talk under their breath about it. They 
were able seamen, and they had to efface themselves 
before the impertinences of one, as it were, new- 
born. 

313 
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Rubbing his sore ribs, he went below, and as he 
reached into the biscuit barge, he thought — "Harry 
the Berliner." Beyond a doubt that was the fellow 
he had to deal with now. Bullets had been nothing 
to that fellow ; and what was a black f orepeak to a 
loving heart. At a pinch, he could live on the rot- 
ten pork that was stowed there, even as the ship's 
crew had lived on it. Faugh. Love and rotten 
pork. Yes, it was Harry the Berliner, and that 
had been the madness of jealousy. Jealousy. 
But who had told him? Which of these men had 
known of his presence there, over four months and 
said nothing? Which of them had treacherously 
whispered word down to him of a new love, so that 
he could no longer sit there eating his heart out in- 
active ? 

The stiff, sinking his teeth in a biscuit, went aft 

with his chin dropped. Abreast of the chicken 
coop, he heard old Patty saying mournfully, 

"There's eighty pounds gone. Four hundred 
dollars American money." 

He was referring to the fore-lower topsail which 
the stiff had punctured. 

"That is the least of my troubles," said the stiff 
truculently. 

"Hear that," muttered old Patty. "He ain't got 
one mite of consideration for the owners." 
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The owners. That was a far cry. What could 
have led that old grouch to affect this solicitude for 
those remote interests, whose bounden servant and 
grim slave, without recourse, he was ? Poor Patty 
had never seen an owner in his life ; he never would, 
now ; he passed his life to their profit, and not his ; 
and yet he had it in him to feel sad at their re- 
verses, as if his material fortunes were bound up 
in theirs, as if conceivably, if they fell, he might 
be yet worse off than he now was. Wonderful, the 
sea-imagination. By the rent topsail, which in go- 
ing had preserved to them this useless stiff, old 
Patty was stabbed in his own being. It wa;s no part 
of a seaman to stick a knife in a sail. He knew 
that. In all the times he'd been aloft, he'd never 
been brought so low as that, ^ut nowadays it was 
different. People were looking out for themselves. 
And what about the owners? Oh, well, damn 
them. What was a little property in sail, more or 
less? Trust the ordinary seamen to take care of 
that. 

His fidelity to these hypothetical owners was ex- 
treme and pathetic. He stroked his beard, quiet- 
ing himself, becoming more and more inaudible. 
Finally, rousing himself out of a drowsy fit, he in- 
quired, 

"What's that noise?" 
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"The stiflF is eating a biscuit," said little Charlie, 
contemptuously. 

"Ar-rh,'' said old Patty. His disgust settled on 
rock bottom. 

"I never knew it to be any different in these 
waters," he growled presently. 

He knew everything, old Patty; geography and 
all. He was the earth's boundary rider. 

They were all of that sort. Tom Crewe knew 
everything. He sat astride a bucket and now the 
albatross with the red wing might never have 
shadowed him at all. He had forgotten the old 'un, 
too. The exigencies of the watch on deck had 
blurred the problems of the hateful present, and his 
mind ran openly, with far appreciation, on the Bar- 
maid at the Blue Bell, in Sydney, comparable to 
whom he knew none, lad, unless it was the sylph at 
the fountain of the Jolly Leader. That was in 
Liverpool. Gripping tight his sparkling beard, he 
looked out, clad in memories, across the whirling 
seas, which the ship took ever and again like a 
dipped bucket. He was beclouded, in a worriment 
of barmaid values, and in his interesting decision, 
his mind touched briefly here and there about the 
habitable globe. All alike, these ports. He would 
raise any of them, without a thrill, with his hands in 
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his pockets, unsurprised. They would be there, as 
he had known them, with all their streets, pubs, 
wharves, stains and evils. All alike, in their re- 
serve, and in the mysterious grudge they bore him ; 
mysteriously allied to drive him beyond their remote 
sea-gates. The sea itself was not more hostile. . . . 
Ah, well, no one had a kindly feeling for old Tom 
now. Even his blessed shipmates were turning him 
the cold shoulder. Disconsolate, and vaguely sorry 
for himself, he sucked his pipe and was silent. 
Curse of memory. 

At four bells old Patty, stirring in his oils, said 
something immediate to his heart. 

"I'm going to ask for another cook when we get 
to Sydney. I'll muster all hands aft, and catch the 
old man coming off the poop." He went on touch- 
ingly. "My old aunt in Salem could cook beans 
. . . in a pot y'know. . . . Go in at a door in a brick 
wall along of the stove. . . . Starboard side. . . . 
Pork on top." 

He sighed, and heedless of turmoil, went on wip- 
ing spray from his face, and concerning himself 
with these inconsequences. And the stiff said after 
a time, 

"ru go and get another biscuit, I think." 

That was like a personal insult to that old seaman 
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with his deep and complicated sense of sea-pro- 
prieties. But he suffered in silence. 

The stiff, going forward, slipped on the top step 
of the companionway, and pitched feet first into 
the alley between the two fo'c'stles. He would 
never learn to preserve his perverted body from 
these sprawling calamities. In wrath, he set him- 
self on his feet ; and at that moment the ex-steward 
went rushing by him, dripping wet. The fellow 
had lost his sou'wester, and he was in his ordinary 
condition of utter demoralization. He possessed 
every shade possible to the physical exposition of 
fright, and as he stumbled into the port f o'c'stle, he 
was at his best. It actually made the stiff slightly 
dizzy to look at him, for he seemed to be falling 
breathless through a blank void. He was impos- 
sibly scared this time. 

"Well, what's up?'' said the stiff. The steward 
sank down on a bench, and laid his head on the 
table. He moaned, and drew sobbing breaths. 
The stiff struck him savagely on the back. 

"What's up?" he shouted. 

The steward raised his head, yelled, "We're 
goners — ^all of us." His eyes glimmered ; his broad 
temples beat visibly, and suddenly he dashed his 
head to the table again, and laid his arms arotmd it. 
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There was a curious series of red blotches on the 
back of his fat neck. The stiff, with a nervous 
movement, jerked him to his feet. 

"How is that?" he said. "Borrow somebody's 
nerve a minute.*' 

The steward whispered, "What a life I have led," 
on the point of subsiding again; but the stiff held 
him up, and he said faintly, "There is a man in the 
forepeak." 

"Well, I know it," said the stiff. "He threw me 
off the topsail yard just now." 

"That was the cook's doings," said the steward 
feebly. "He has known. ... He told him about 
you and that Lady Aft." Then he moaned, "He is 
going to blow up the ship." 

He got to his feet, and looked about him like a 
trapped animal. "He slipped aboard and nobody 
saw him," he cried passionately. "He was stuck 
fast to that — ^he was in — in love — ^" 

He pronounced the word "love" sheepishly, 
through his fright and hurry, and could get no 
further that way. "The old man will shoot him on 
sight," he continued. "He slipped down there when 
she was in dock, and Murphy told me I should have 
to feed him. I knew it would all go wrong. I got 
put out of that cabin . . . pure nervousness. I 
couldn't work it, then; I couldn't get food to him 
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without the men seeing it. I thought he would 
Gome on deck and murder me, and I took to my 
bunk Then I thought he had died, because he 
never came up, and there was no one to feed him. 
Every day I said to myself, "He is dead now." 
And no one could say I had killed him. He had 
made his bed. I used to wake up and think, "He's 
dead. Dead down there. He will never come 
up. No one to feed him. Nothing to do with 
me. 

He grasped the stiff, and turned glazed eyes to- 
ward him. 

"All wrong,'' he shrilled. "He took to looking 
in that port, nights. The cook fed him. Norway 
Pete. He caught the cook alone forrard, and 
bribed him. That's where that little chain — " 

The steward gulped. 

"That's what she had given him," he said jerkily. 
"Last voyage." 

In broken sentences, he forced out of himself that 
full weight of horror. This man, Harry the Ber- 
liner, had taken him by the throat just now on the 
fo'c'stle. He wanted that girl to come forward. 
Nothing else. In his mad simplicity that Harry 
the Berliner assumed that it was a question of the 
old man. No doubt of her. Had she not dropped 
down to him that little chain, and thereby bound 
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him to her ? Out of that great love which had its 
symbol in the little chain, she would come to him. 
Let the old man but agree. And so the steward 
was to say to them that if the girl were not de- 
livered free before that watch ended, Harry the 
Berliner would blow up the ship. 

"He's drilled through those plates — ^to the oil," 
gasped the luckless wretch. "Don't care — ^what he 
does." 

He rocked his body back and forth on the bench ; 
and all at once the ship lurched and bore him over. 
As if that had been the moment of her disruption, 
the steward sprang to his feet and cried wildly, 

"That old man ought to give her up. Who's go- 
ing aft?" 

But at that moment with odd deliberation, with 
a conservation of his last energies, Hendrickson 
came upright in his bunk, like a skeleton worked by 
wires. His blanket fell away ; and his opened shirt 
showed the brig which had stood out boldly once 
on his big chest in red and blue, now shrunk and 
fallen in between his ribs. As he breathed slowly, 
the faint sails seemed to waver. 

"Damn her," he articulated. "Let him blow her 
up. Let him — ^blow — ^her — ^up." 

This was the only fierceness, the one passion left 
in him. His wrecked body cried aloud for the sac- 
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rifice of this woman whom he had never known and 
scarcely seen. She stood for all others. 

The steward had drawn close to the stiff as if the 
ghastly vindictiveness of this man beyond hope 
made a bond between the living. 

He has known — ^all along," he whimpered. 
He knew he was there. They had been shipmates. 
I have had an awful time below here with him. He 
kept wanting to know — " 

He stopped short. The sick man sank slowly 
back into the bunk ; and then laying a blue hand on 
his bunkboard, struggled for one final word, but 
fell back without saying it. 

"Grod/' said the stiff, forcibly. The steward 
clutched at him and howled, 

"No time to lose. . . . Any minute. . . . We 
may . . ." 

There was a rustle of oilskins behind them ; and 
turning, they looked into the wrinkled face of old 
Patty, who had come down to see about that bis- 
cuit. 

The stiff brought his fist down on the table, and 
shouted at that old man of many hatreds, "We're 
done for now. One of your able seamen in the 
f orepeak is going to blow her up. Blow her up." 

He belabored old Patty's thick head with that in- 
telligence. He was vindictive. He felt this ab- 
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surd and frightful menace as something they could 
have forestalled, had it not been for their love of 
acquiescing in a mystery as beyond all fathoming. 

But old Patty only stared at him crustily and little 
wrinkles gathered at the corners of those puckered 
eyes. The old seaman slid his hands under his belt ; 
the little knob of his nose that was left pointed out 
of his face with a complacent wisdom; while his 
eyes glittered and moved strangely in his head. He 
was gratified by this dark revelation. Gratified. 
They could blow him to atoms, shred him out on the 
waters ; no matter ; his predictions were not baseless. 
He had lain the case before them. He had pre- 
sented her to them in a hundred lights, and they had 
paid him no heed. Let them take the consequences. 

"It is that woman,'' he said slowly. 

The stiff was without words. 

"No good ever came of them," stated old Patty 
ponderously. "They step dainty, but they will 
never be any good to sailormen.'' 

His eyes came to rest on the gaunt ruin that was 
Hendrickson; and he stopped. The steward 
jumped up and babbled his tale over again, pleading 
with Patty to go aft. The old fellow thrust him 
away disgustedly, and said, "She knew about this 
all the time. I could see she had it on her mind." 

"For Grod's sake," cried the steward, making a 
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queer noise in his throat, "are you going to stand 
there talking about it? . . . We may go any min- 
ute." 

Preoccupied with his triumph old Patty had for- 
gotten that. But it was true; the man in the hold 
had only to put a match to that oil, and in the next 
second they would be shaken into the sea like fleas 
under a blinding sheet of flame. 

All at once he bellowed. "Let him have her 
then,'' and plunged out of the fo'c'stle. The stiff 
was at his heels, but as he came out on deck, the 
port bo'sun seized him roughly, and cried in his 
harsh voice, 

"'Ere, wot'sup?" 

The stiff shouted the news in his ear, but the 
port bo'sun was not the man to start a panic. He 
sank his closed fists into his oilskins, and sagged his 
knees together, incredulous. 

"Blow 'er up, says 'e," he muttered in scorn. 
"Not 'e. No charnce. Blow 'isself up? Hable 
seaman blow 'isself up?" 

He settled himself comfortably against the wind. 

"Not 'e," he said sardonically. Spray hissed on 
his rumpled oilskins; his sou'wester was faintly 
luminous ; and his red face below it, nearly invisible, 
radiated his contempt. If he knew one thing bet- 
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ter than another, it was the inexorable instinct of 
able seamen to live. They would never willingly 
part with the precious infliction of these torments. 
They wanted to live because their life was no good 
to them. Their game had death for a forfeit with 
each move, but they would never resign it. They 
were too contrary. 

''We're orl right, lad, if tha' there's orl," he 
called out. Just then the ship went over viciously, 
as if belying him ; the topsail over them thundered ; 
a screaming whiteness rose to leeward and vanished. 
The bo'sun clutched a life-buoy which hung behind 
him, and the stiff heard him say, 

"We're as comfortable as an old shoe. Com- 
fortable as an old shoe." 
After that he observed bitterly, 
"The watch'U be out of their 'eads." 
Staggering about on the wet deck, the stiff said, 
"I don't know. He might be mad enough. . . . 
Three months down there. • . . He is in love." 

"Love, says 'e," roared the bo'sun. That was the 
second time this curious soft word had been passed 
between shipmates in one watch. Their faces hung 
close together. It was as if he had never said that 
word before, and never would again. Nothing 
could be more odd, more final than his disbelieving 
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pronunciation of it It put the whole theory out 
of joint and was like a tenderness ruthlessly dis- 
owned and stamped on. At a blow the stiff saw 
that it was in fact a word that had nothing to do 
with all this. Nothing. They were engaged in 
surviving from one minute to the next. It was a 
case of sticking to that ship with the unconscious 
tenacity of barnacles. They would have to be 
swept off; there would never be any letting go, or 
blowing up. The idea of warmth, of softness, of 
the supreme folly and charm and minute languors 
of love, was nothing to the purpose. That was a 
tiny spark, that one raw breath had put out already. 
Love and rotten pork. Unlikely. He drew a deep 
breath, and said with admiration, 

"You're right, bos'. But I — I nearly went off 
my chump myself." 

The bo'sun leaned far back; and the black deck, 
shining, precipitous and smooth, made as if to coax 
him into the sea. He held himself aloof, and his 
grotesque posture, frog-like or simian, was like a 
demonstration of the certitude that Harry the Ber- 
liner would never blow up that ship, or any ship. 
For he, too, had wrestled blindly with these furies, 
and the instinct of living was deep in him. 

"Put a strain on this stays'l sheet," cried the bo'- 
sun; and bending to the rope dismissed the subject. 
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Not so the watch on deck. The bo'sun knew 
them aright. They went out of their heads. On 
an impulse of brotherly kindness, they dug up the 
other watch again, and this time for no reason at 
alL If the watch below was going to be blown up, 
then it was poor judgment to tell them about it. 
The chalk-faced Finn, shivering in his undercloth- 
ing, took this much to heart, and reviled the watch 
on deck. His point was that he had been lured up 
there with promise of flame, and he was freezing to 
death, Wor-rh. He had a battle-cry, that Finn. 
He could trumpet his agony forth on a stupendous 
roll of sound, heard above any pitch of wind. 
Hugging a stanchion he declared his intention of 
going below. With every lull in the wind he could 
be heard swearing that he would go below and get 
into his bunk like a sailor ; but he did not go. 

They were all together in a knot under the break 
of the poop, hanging to the lee ladder, babbling 
crazily. Now and again old Patty's voice sounded : 
"Why don't you go up, some of you young fel- 
lers?" They would be putting off this task on an 
old man like Patty next. But then Tom Crewe 
began to insist monotonously, in a wholly original 
vein, that the old man should not be hauled out of 
his bunk for a li'tle thing like that. Blind him, 
no. Let 'im get 'is rest. Wot was sailormen? 
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Thunderously, or with low flute-like wailing, he 
wanted to know wot was sailormen, when it come 
to the skipper gettin' 'is rest ? 

In sobering fact, even in this contingency the ap- 
proach to that old man was inconceivably difl&cult 
They hadn't the least idea how to go about it. They 
huddled at the foot of the ladder, all pushing and 
whining and hanging back together. And in the 
middle of their deliberations Scotty of Leith cried 
out in a storm-tossed voice, *^Ge' oflf ma toes, I'm 
sayin' to ye. Ma toes, man." 

He never wore boots, and so he had one vital in- 
terest in life. 

Suddenly catching sight of the old mate, they 
bawled out the matter to him, but he couldn't under- 
stand. He couldn't hear. The wind dashed every- 
thing away, and he hung his head down from the 
bridge, with his mouth open, and a trembling hand 
to one red ear. 

Then the ship took a heavy sea over the beam; 
they felt her shake. It was like a premonitory 
quiver, a dreadful stir through that whole black 
length. The blunt nose of her rose sharply, clear 
of everything ; she settled aft, with a muffled grunt- 
ing and they clung in one aching mass, with drawn 
faces and shining oils. They formed an odd sort 
of ball, linked together that way; a ball curiously 
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suspended from the lee ladder. The old mate 
strained towards them, trying to fathom this mad- 
ness of his watch. 

They had no idea, even, what they were going to 
propound to that old man. Were they going to ask 
him to comply ? Nobody had said anything to that 
point yet. With all their hatred of him, they turned 
to him with the simple instinct of men seeking as- 
surance from authority. He was the pillar to 
which they were chained. He was powerless, as 
they were, before this menace; but then he would 
go on chewing tobacco after he knew everything. 
Wouldn't blink at them. His nerves were laid in 
rock. 

"Come on, then," roared Patty Lee again. He 
would offer up even the serenity of his old age in 
the service of his hatred. They went up the ladder 
in one mad rush, jostling the old mate ahead of 
them through the charthouse door. That poor old 
fellow kept calling out, "Grod bless me, what's dis ?" 
Sorely buffeted, he grew red, looked feebly outraged, 
and retreated before them. He thought he had mu- 
tiny on his hands. They were going to rush the 
cabin. With his rhetmiy old blue eye he tried to 
single out a leader. Surging about him they made 
threatening gestures; with group-courage pressing 
him back. 
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"Wake him up. Turn out the old man," they 
cried. "The ship's gone. The ship's bloody well 
gone." 

He caught their fear by contagion, though as 
yet he knew nothing of the reason for it. His 
aimless body went turning and turning about, un- 
til it came to a halt in the mess-room. There he 
recovered himself and looked vaguely about him. 
He was like some indeterminate wavering jelly- 
fish. The watch stopped, miraculously, on the 
threshold, as if invisible bars were stretched across 
their path. Leaning in, dripping, with fierce woe- 
ful faces, they exhorted him to wake up the old 
man. Only Tom Crewe could be heard repeating 
that it was a shame if a skipper couldn't have his 
sleep. He alone, apparently, was not frightened 
enough to have lost his feeling of abashment before 
the dark sanctity of that cabin. The old mate, 
staring at them, unable to believe in the reality 
of this unprecedented invasion, began, "Vat der 
bloomin' — '* His voice died ; an extraordinary look 
was suddenly impressed upon those hard faces 
hanging in the doorway. Their eyes nartowed, 
they averted their looks. Sheepisti mutterings 
arose. "It's her, now. . . . Aye, lad. . . . Stand 
back there. . . . Hould on, hould on, will yer ?" 

Flushed with sleep, she stood leaning in the door 
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to her room. She was unexpectedly, disastrously 
beautiful to them. They were stumpy men, all of 
them, she looked down on them, a strong goddess, 
competent of eye, appraising them contemptuously. 
Standing silently, she twisted a strand of hair in 
her white fingers, and calmly indulging their mad 
caprice, faced them without fear. Their voices ran 
before her like sand out of a glass; in the curious 
glow of that privacy, speech was choked out of 
them. Almost at once it was possible to hear the 
ship's clock ticking in the alleyway. It ticked with 
industrious imconcern of them. It had become 
chronic with it to measure out the time, in one strong 
beat, followed by a lame one, to all eternity. How 
could a ship that had a clock like that, to proclaim 
aloud the implacable everlastingness of time to sea- 
men, suddenly cease? 

They stood baffled. 

"Speak up, mon," said Scotty of Leith to Patty, 
in the contemptuous crisp voice of one who would 
now be speaking out like a man, if the task had 
not been delegated to another. 

"I will say nothing to her," said old Patty in a 
deadly whisper. She poisoned his thought at its 
source. His squat figure was halted squarely in the 
doorway, and there were chins on either shoulder. 
Little Garryowen was looking through the bowed 
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legs of him, with the consuming interest of two eyes 
concentrated in one. Inconsiderate of their em- 
barrassment, she eyed them, daunting them with 
her soft curves, her conquering height, and the 
misty fabric which fell from her shoulders in long 
grooves. Even with their knowledge, they could 
not approach her. They could never pierce the ar- 
mor of that coldness, that reserve, that remote 
questioning and almost humorous surprise which 
subdued them, and stuck their tongues fast in their 
heads. Her brows arched slightly, and a noisy 
breathing began to be heard in the alley. The 
strain was more than they could stand. They 
reeled with the ship, stamping down their feet on 
the rubber mat, clawing for holds on the smooth 
white panels unwontedly surrounding them. They 
felt now a counter-panic; they were out of place 
here. That was a fact by itself. It was much as 
if they were entirely in the wrong. 

A door opened on the starboard side. The old 
man was coming out at length. With one concerted 
movement they propelled old Patty towards that 
door and hung on his flank, breathing heavily. 
They were greatly daring. 

Then the old man stood before them. His arms 
hung limp at his sides ; he had thrust his feet into a 
pair of gaudy slippers; and he stood motionless as 
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if he were trying to make out something going on 
at a great distance from him. He seemed to look 
through them altogether. They were struck all of 
a heap. 

"What's this?'' he said, in a dead tone. "What 
are you doing down here?'* 

He could not have said anything more discon- 
certing. Their sense of trespass became more 
acute than ever. The urgency of the occasion faded 
before the inexcusable fact of their presence there. 
Garryowen's head was gone on the instant from 
the shield or crevice afforded by old Patty's legs; 
and they slunk back all together, as if they were 
swaying on a rope. 

"It's that — it's that girl," cried old Patty hoarsely. 
"It's her man in the forepeak wants her, and if he 
can't have her, he's going to set the oil afire. And 
what we say is — ^" 

He stopped there, plucking his beard fiercely, and 
little Garryowen, unseen, breathed out, 

"I tart it was a ghost, I tart it was." 

"What do you say, my man?" said the skipper. 
The ship rolled, but he stayed in his tracks mag- 
ically, and only his limp arms swayed a little. It 
numbed them all over to watch those arms. 

"We say she's brought it on herself,'^ finished old 
Patty, in a roar of sound. He could talk to the 
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old man at all only by flinging to the winds the last 
remnants of ship's courtesy. "Let her go down to 
him," he bellowed. "She's poisoning this ship." 

The old man turned his head slowly to his daugh- 
ter. 

"Who is there?" he said. 

She stood flat against the door and stared at 
him. The old man, never taking his eyes from her, 
raised a thumb to his chin and scratched it 

"The same one, I see," he let fall. In the same 
curious dead tone he added, "He hadn't had enough 
of me. I don't know what's come over able sea- 
men nowadays. Not satisfied till they're dead." 

A kind of collective whimper from the men as- 
sured him that this was so, as he had said it. 

Looking calmly at his daughter, he said to her, 
"I suppose you invited him aboard. I suppose 
you're agreeable — ^now? Waiting for the old 
man's word?" 

The flat of her hand came sharply against the 
door ; and storm looked out of her gray eyes. 

"It's true he's here," she breathed. "But not 
by my — ^" 

She faltered, looking into his face with growing 
fear. It had set in cruel lines, that bland and im- 
passive face; and the dull eyes began to glow 
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strangely. It was like a light being turned on there 
by a slow hand. 

"After all, you're grown now. You know what 
you want. IVe half a mind — ** 

"Father/^ she cried; "you'll not—'' 

She came towards him, clung to him, melted all 
about him ; but he stood rigid, unresponsive. 

"If I thought — ^^ he began slowly, but stopped 
again, hinging on some dreadftd doubt. In the si- 
lence the men breathed harshly ; sweat stood on their 
brows as they watched him debating the advisa- 
bility of that sea-sacrifice. And suddenly with the 
effect of a maddening jolt, like a physical blow dealt 
them from behind, a cracked voice yelled, 

"No, I sy 

It was Tom Crewe, completing his degradation. 
There would be no more peace in this world for 
that old reprobate. He was at the beck and call of 
unseen powers, of malign spirits, who spat all their 
venom through his lips. Horribly ashamed of 
himself, he slunk back, clawing his silver beard. 

"It's all along of that lousy bird," he muttered, 
thinking of the albatross with the bloodied wing. 
His mates looked red death at him all rotmd, and 
he forced oiit, "Let the old 'un tyke *is own time, I 
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They shotildered him away from them. He had 
succumbed. He had betrayed himself to that tor- 
menting and deceptive beauty, exchanging the 
priceless gift of his legitimate hatred for one look 
of gratitude from those 'soft eyes. There was no 
making out the wretched puzzle of this life. 

Still the old man stood looking down at his daugh- 
ter; but before he could open his mouth to speak, 
there was a commotion outside, and the red bo'sun 
stood in the door. Catching sight of the old man, 
he subdued his ferocity a little, and said, 

"I want the watch forrard, sir. The stiff has 
jumped down on top of that bloke in the forepeak.'' 

They were staggered and stood silent That stiff 
again. He was always putting his foot in it. Here 
they had been within an ace of wringing from that 
old man the hard concession of his daughter, and 
now the stiff had likely struck the ground from 
under their feet Bimgler that he was he had prob- 
ably had the luck in falling to knock that Harry the 
Berliner into a cocked hat. An exasperated sigh 
was heard, and the old man said mildly, 

"Jumped on him?*' 

**Aye, sir," said the bo'sun./ 

"Is he dead?" 

"That's wot I want to know, sir," said the bo'sui)| 
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with the ferocious patience of one dealing with a 
stupid child. 

"Take the watch f or'ard, then/' said the old man. 
He started to go back into his cabin, but checking 
himself, brought his eye to rest on his daughter, 
into whose gray eyes had come a hard light to match 
his own. She was deciding how he would have 
acted, had not this interruption come. And the 
old man, looking at that curious soft thing, so like 
a toy to him, may have wondered at the chance 
which had laid upon him the heavy charge of her 
safe-conduct through this life. He knew nothing 
about her. 

The watch tumbled forward, excited, voluble, yell- 
ing out to the bo' sun to know what had put it into 
the head of that stiff to jump, when the able sea- 
men were aft settling the affair in a manner new 
and strange, as became them. They were ag- 
grieved, intolerant of this crude end to a business 
which had been taking their best thought. They 
wanted to know whom he had consulted before he 
jumped. And who was left after he jumped? 

The bo'sun, without a word, led them under the 
fo'c'stle head. The hatch of the upper peak was 
off, and they hung their chins over that black, square 
opening, angrily curious to know which of those 
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extraordinary beings remained to console them, 
after that jump. 

*Tut a lamp down/' called the bo'sun savagely. 
They lowered a lantern the drift of its lanyard and 
fixed the cavernous lower peak with bulging eyes. 
It was strung with huge blocks and worn-out gear. 
Heaps of rope and dusty cable lay in the corners; 
and its steel deck was paved with barrels whose 
greasy, black staves glinted in the yellow light. 

"Hey, lad,'* called Tom Crewe. They leaned 
down, startled, seeing nothing but deceptive shadow. 
The lamp, swinging wide at the end of its lanyard, 
flashed on the rounds of the steel ladder which went 
into the lower peak; but its light could not reach 
down there. 

"They're done in — ^both of 'em,'' said one. 

But all at once as they pondered the advisability 
of going down themselves, into that place which 
was as good as a trap in the hands of a desperate 
man, the voice of the stiff, very faint, came wind- 
ing up to them out of blackness. 

"Lower that handy-billy." 

This piece of tackle hung from a hook directly 
over the hatch ; and Tom Crewe, clearing the blocks, 
lowered away. 

"Enough yet, lad?" 

"All right." 
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They waited a full minute; and old Patty said, 
"A child would have had that thing rigged by this 
time." They waited in grave irritation, and old 
Patty's fists, gripping the rope, were lost in his 
beard, as he hung there waiting, with his eyes 
averted, and full of bored impatience. That green- 
horn was preparing some surprise for them, fruit 
of his cursed intermeddling; and they took it ill. 
He hadn't the brains God gave to the goose. They 
were maddened by these orders, obviously sensible, 
which issued from that baffling black pit out of the 
mouth of one who knew less than»nothing. Utterly 
without compunction, he was taking up the valuable 
time of those able seamen in an effort to force 
them to bring to light they knew not what. 

'Take it up." 

Tom Crewe yelled, and strained at the rope. 
They strung out below him, grunting and tossing 
their cropped heads. 

" 'And over 'and." 

They quickened their tugs to the exhortations of 
Tom Crewe; and presently something solid struck 
the edge of the hatch; they craned forward, and 
their eyes fell on a head of shaggy black hair. 

"Easy, lad." 

Reaching over, they swayed out their ghastly 
burden, and drew it out on deck. 
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''Aye, that's Harry the Berliner/' said a voice. 

He was a huge fellow with a black beard, and 
skin paper-white from that confinement. A rill of 
blood from the temple trailed across his face ; and 
the eyes were closed. 

"Fixture, 'e is,'' they said agreeably. The bo'sim 
bent to slide the rope from under his armpits, and 
at that moment the stiff came out of the hatch, going 
light on his right foot The cut on his chin had 
reopened. 

"I was hanging from the ladder," he said, ''and 
I could feel him under me ; and so I let go. He had 
served me one bad turn. Is he dead?" 

"He's dead, man, anny road," said Garryowen. 
"The black heart of him is stopped." 

But with those words the body of Harry the 
Berliner stirred under the hands of the bo'sun, who 
was fumbling with the knot. And at that the lit- 
tle man, out of all patience, yanked at it, with a 
noise in his throat, and staying himself against the 
deck, which shifted under him with a roar of seas 
aft, he muttered bitterly, "Wot kind of a knot do 
you call tha' there, maybe ?" holding his hand under 
the knot, over the body of the prone man, and 
shaking it towards the stiff. His opinion of the 
crass folly of that knot was written in blazing char- 
acters on his disgusted face. There were not 
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enough able seamen on that ship to make good the 
inadvertences of this stiff, with his granny-knots 
and his inconsiderate bashing in of the skull of a 
poor sailorman that had never done him any harm. 
"Take it adrift yerself, then," said the bo'sim, 
and flung out of his fist 
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Harry the Berliner was not dead. Luck and 
love had turned on him together. He came to life 
very sore, and well-tied, in the pump-gear locker, 
where they had thrust him for security. It was 
cold in there, and little Garryowen interrupted the 
conference on the section head to say that that bloke 
was coughing like a walrus and throwing spanners 
and pump-gear up into the port light. 

But they were too busy to pay him heed. 
Bunched at the weather rigging, with their earnest 
faces hanging together, the members of the port 
watch, looking back, could now say that they had 
known all the time that something had been going 
on under their noses. It had been visible in the 
face of the ex-steward as he lay in his bunk; it 
had leered at them out of the blue eyes of that cook, 
as he viewed them in scorn from his bad eminence. 

"What do you think now?" said old Patty, re- 
mote and offended, to the stiff. "Do you think I 
have been going to sea all these years for nothing? 
I knew as well as I wanted to . . ." 

Checking himself, he looked overside where the 

3^ 
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water seethed in a band of spinning silver, which 
cast a faint sheen on her laboring hull. This was 
the great hour which justified him in his ill-opinion. 
He seemed to feel that she ought to go on her knees 
to him for his correct divination of her unutterable 
frailty. The sea itself could not solace him for 
the possession of these powers, which made him 
darkly wise and filled him with a luxurious gloom. 
It was his curse that nothing was insoluble for him, 
with his strict eye for wa3rwardness, his burden- 
some susceptibility to the black poisons distilled 
from the coil of that mere beauty. 

"She would have gone forrard for one wink," he 
stated. Spray slashed in his face; the ship toppled 
and sank under him to leeward, in heavy resigna- 
tion to the bludgeons of weather seas. He leaned 
back with the cumbrous unconcern of an old man 
who has told the tale of his proud youth, and can 
laugh in the face of sprightliness. He wiped his 
beard, and looked balefuUy at the moon, which 
sailed sharp as new money in that cold sky. 

"For one wink," he muttered. Crowding closer, 
they rustled together in their oilskins and endorsed 
him. All but Tom Crewe, who stood apart in the 
hard role of fallen angel. 

"Tom, there, would not have had it," continued 
old Patty. "He would rather go to kingdom come 
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along of hen ... I never had a shipmate take on 
worse/' 

Tom edged away from them, whining, "Blind 
me, ain't that enough? Ain't that enough? 'Oo 
'as hupset you ?" 

"He can't even be trusted to curse his mates, get- 
ting in canvas," said Patty, in the sad irrevocable 
tones of a man delivering a judgment "What 
good did he think would come of an old man like 
him turning to, and listening to a slip like that? 
And now he will come telling you he has seen the 
old 'un. ... It ain't showing much considera- 
tion . . ." 

Blowing and blinding, poor Tom made off f or- 
'ard, a shining, black figure of misery. He had no 
fit weapon to oppose to that cruel propriety of Patty 
Lee, who would never deviate one hair from the 
true conduct of an able seaman. 

The stiff, too, retreated, limping, beyond the 
bounds of that philosophy of acrimony ; and sliding 
down the lee ladder, swung open the galley door. 
Yellow light streamed along the glittering deck; 
and looking into that greasy box he spied the cook 
sitting on the water-tank, with his eyes on the bolted 
deck above him. And over his square knee was 
draped a little chain of gold, on which his fingers 
closed as the door opened. 
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"If it is you," said Norway Pete smoothly; but 
he could no longer call upon his smile at will; that 
broad, disdainful smile, like a slow stain of mirth 
on the whiteness of his contemplative hours, which 
had made his past illustrious and unf orgiven. 

*lf it is me," said the stiff grimly. "Do you tell 
me that she gave you back that chain of her own 
will ?" 

"Oi," said Norway Pete. 

"Mystery," said the stiff in bitterness. "Three 
dead men has she known and you are the last of the 
three. How did she look, Pete, when she — '^ 

"Lak dis," said Pete. Followed an evolution 
into fatuous tenderness of his shining features. 

"That will do, Pete," said the stiff sadly. "Never 
like that." 

"If I could have sung my leetle song," said Pete. 
"I deedn't ha-ad taim." 

"And you had it, Pete, in the first place, from this 
Harry in the forepeak?" 

In the forlornness of majesty dethroned, Pete 
nodded. And suddenly leaning forward on the 
lower half of the iron door, he unbosomed himself 
of all that matter with a stealthy gusto. Nerve, 
that f alluh had. Pete had been badly scared in his 
first encounter with him. He had gone down there 
for a bucket of sand, and the falluh had grabbed 
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him in the dark. If he had thought it was a ghost 
jumped up there. He was weak, strength ran out 
of him like sand out of the bucket. The f alluh had 
whispered in his ear that he wasn't going to sub- 
sist on rotten pork any longer. He was a rat in 
a trap, but he was coming up to make a fight for 
it if he wasn't fed. The old man would shoot him 
down like a dog ; but he would have a breath of air 
before he died. 

"His bear-rd tickled mah naik," said Pete, crawl- 
ing up his shoulders. He had stood passive under 
all that, perfectly limp, trying to assure himself that 
this was a story of flesh and blood. Then he 
learned that the falluh had slipped into the fore- 
peak on some understanding with Murphy that he 
should be fed. That had been the steward's job, 
and the steward had taken to his btmk. Then the 
falluh had broken into a barrel of rotten pork and 
a cask of water. 

Listening, the stiff was furiously angry with that 
pale Norway Pete, who, between gusts of virtuous 
explaining, referred to that lady aft as "der varm 
von," with an irritating note of admiration based 
on secret grounds. 

Touching the little chain, Pete said that the fal- 
luh, in committing it to his care, had impressed it 
upon him that he was to take it with dispatch to 
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the lady aft. In some way^ partly obvious to Pete, 
the f alluh was going to feel better if the lady knew 
that he was sitting at the bottom of the forepeak. 

The stiff groaned slightly ; and Pete, taking that 
sound to foreshadow his own position in the matter, 
explained that his own consideration for the lady 
had been too great to allow of that. It would do 
as well to inform the falluh that the thing was 
done and say no more. He was equal to that fabri- 
cation. In a night watch he had reported to the 
falluh that she had cried a leetle and pledged Pete 
to eternal secrecy. Impossible for her to come for- 
ward, but she sent her love to the falluh. Pete had 
dropped that word down the black hole of the peak 
like a bone to a starving hound, and the falluh had 
been gnawing it ever since. If he had fed him, too. 
The only thing not strictly humorous in all these 
proceedings was his loss of the chain; and to that 
grievous point he would speak nothing. Then 
when he thought how it had come back to him, he 
hugged the memory, and hung limp over the stiff 
with caved-in chest and solicitous blue eye. 

"Pete,'' said the stiff, "your Harry just now 
knocked me off that yard, and it was you who told 
him. You dropped the spark. You said that she 
had — God help me — ^that she had fallen in love with 
me, and that it was all over with him. Is that so ?". 
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Pete's face was full of pain, full of wariness; 
with vague fluctuations of movements he drew near 
his cleaver. He was not the man he had been be- 
fore that combat, which had altered his square head. 
So they stood opposing one another a moment, and 
then the bo'stm, leaning down from the section head, 
called out, 

" 'Ave a luk at the time, stiff." 

The stiff sighed and took his way aft. He had 
to confess that there was something vast, something 
heroic in this terrible constancy of Harry the Ber- 
liner. For four months he had lain like a shadow 
in blackness, through the heat and the cold which 
had filtered through those iron plates—only to be 
jumped on in the end, by a greenhorn, too. Had 
this been fidelity to a passionate hope, or to more, 
to a word not to be mistaken. Who could tell? 

Going through the charthouse door he stared at 
the clock stupidly, in a maze of thought. But then 
at once he heard a startling low fracas. of skirts 
in the half -darkness of the charthouse proper. Be- 
fore he could collect himself, she stood perilously 
close, and clutched his arm to steady herself. 

*'You are not hurt?" she whispered. 

What are resolves ? There had never been more 
calculated magic in sheer nearness. She throbbed 
under his hand in the ardor of that adventure; he 
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felt her sway to the ship, while she stared at him 
with those gray eyes which could never shine with- 
out that hint of mischief which made all advances 
seemly and discreet. She could never cloy him, 
because she held her humor in reserve. 

"No," he said unsteadily, and his arm quivered. 

"Do you think you have not made me glad ?" she 
cried, in a fierce little whisper. "And now you 
would sulk like all the rest of them. Is that be- 
cause you think like all the rest of them, that I 
would — that I am — " And with a half-sob she 
shook his arm, and said urgently, "Do you?'' 

"I have not been doing much thinking," he said, 
shaking the words out of him. She leaned closer, 
but because, in the absurdity of his disillusion, he 
would not look at her, she dropped his arm, and 
stepped back, glimmering in shadow. 

"It is true that I tossed the chain to that fellow, 
last voyage," she said faintly. "Oh, a thousand 
years ago. Was I never to do any damage? It 
was in port. He was coiling down the crojjuk 
braces, and I threw it from the poop. My father 
saw me — unlucky me — ^and tried to get it back, but 
the fellow went over the side with it, and swam 
ashore. How could I know. ... I was only doing 
him that little kindness." 

The stiff gasped, for now that another voyage 
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had passed, he could see the grim humor of that 
little kindness. She was an anarchist in the orderly 
kingdom of love, and she had whirled the chain at 
that fellow like a bomb, destroying him. That lit- 
tle kindness. He took a step forward, and seized 
both her arms. Holding her away, he said ruth- 
lessly, 

"That bullet-hole in the wheel is all nonsense ?" 

"Those little beasts,'' she breathed, of the ap- 
prentices. 

"That Pete," he whispered, "how came he — ^^ 

He broke off, feeling her grow rigid and strain 
away from him. 

"Do you think I will settle all your suspicions ?" 
she cried passionately. 

Ah, well, what was Pete? A sea-cook, a man 
whose trifling mysteries concerned himself. 

They were near the charthouse door, and as the 
moon fell on her pale face, she nodded twice at 
him, without words ; that fetching little trick which 
forestalled and disarmed him. Her head fell back, 
and she swayed towards him with parting lips, and 
murmured brokenly, 

"You are all questions.'' 

His arms of an ordinary seaman went round her 
with more expertness than he had ever shown. 
Without bungling, he kissed her. 
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The ship rolled, and she clung to him with a lit- 
tle laugh expressive of the gayety that followed in 
the wake of her daring, always ; and looking up at 
him with tenderness in a sidelong glance, she 
breathed ruefully, with her tormenting brow 
arched, "Your chin is cut again," and settled to him 
closer. 

"I am the same man still," he whispered, looking 
down. 

Suddenly she stirred in his arms and asked, "Is 
that poor Hendrickson any better ?" 

He caught his breath. 

"He died this watch," he said in a low tone, 
brooding over her. Then he felt her shiver, and 
her arms go round him passionately, in the piteous 
protest of youth against the passing of life, against 
any end. And he grew cold when he thought what 
Hendrickson's last words had been. 

"Come out here," he said, escaping from that 
thought, and drew her with him through the chart- 
house door. 

The moon was dead ahead, and the ship plunged 
madly up that shining and chaotic pathway. She 
sidled into valleys glittering gray and silver, sliding 
down roughly on her aged plates, all her yards 
aclatter. She was like a truck on a cobbly road. 
The stark yards, wide-hanging, lumpy with furled 
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sail, righted her ; she drew breath on the crests and 
staggered on, the wind roaring and bellowing in 
the black topsails. His eye fell on the massed oil- 
skins of the watch on deck, huddled together on the 
section head; and at thought of their unavailing 
hate, he laughed in his heart. They were the men 
for ships, but he was the man for this, which was 
more than ships, as the tear which glittered on her 
lashes, turned up to him in their reproving curve, 
was more to him than the very seas, with all their 
history of havoc. 

All about, the night was cold, and the touch of 
frost was like the touch of magic, investing the ship, 
as she shook over that plague of waters, in the 
frigid and menacing beauty of the south. This 
was the picture he would have of that old hooker 
always — ^black, bare, ponderous, shaken to the very 
heart, her thousand ropes trembling, ink-black, 
against the moon and the cold sky pointed with stars 
like powdered ice. She was not a ship to love ; she 
had none of the graces that touch the hearts of sea- 
men; but she was a good ship, solid in any sea. 
And she was his first ship. 

If we should never make port,'' she whispered. 

I have made port,'' he said. 
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